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PRETACE 


Tiie foundation of a professorship of Sanscrit in tins 
University, and the late election, which has raised Mr 
Wilson to the professor’s chair, could scarcely have 
taken place without giving, at least for the time, an ad- 
ditional impulse to the curiosity of the learned respect- 
ing the nature and literature of that language Some 
enquiry began to be made for Sanscrit books Hence 
^it will appear i ery natural that a bookseller, who aims 
atf being *omethmg more than the mere go -lief ween of 
author and reader, should desire to gain some inform- ‘ 
ation respecting a subject now likely to form a new 
department of his calling It was with some pleasure, 
therefore, that he took up and read the German work 
of Adelung, and, with the hope of its being interesting 
and useful to others, he undertook the translation of it 
into English 

,ln doing this, he cannot but feel aware that he has, 
in some degree, laid himself open to the charge of pre 
sumption, for attempting to translate a treatise con- 
cerning a language of which he knows not even the 
alphabet Had he indeed foreseen, at the commence 
ment of Ins task, the extent of labour, which, from the 
nature of the work, he has had to undergo, the follow- 
ing pages would probably neier have seen the light 
* He trusted too much, however, to the great name of 
Adelung , and, anticipating but little trouble in turning 
Ins German into English, was not aware of the pains 
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and research necessary to correct the mistakes, and 
supply the omissions, almost unavoidable in & w ork of 
this kind This he has attempted to do as far as lay 
in his power, and with such helps as he could procure 
The corrections and alterations he has made, it would 
he almost impossible to point out, perhaps there is 
scarcely a page in which some emendation does not 
occur 

Besides these corrections, many alterations and ad 
ditions have been made, which will not perhaps he so 
readily admitted as improvements These indeed are 
so numerous, that they give the work the character ra 
ther of a new compilation than of a mere translation 
The first part of the essay has been entirely re mo 
defied , as after the first two sheets had been printed 
in its original form, their appearance was so crude 
and foreign, that it was deemed advisable to cancel 
them Besides this, full one half of the matter now pre 
sented to the public is not to be found in the original 
German Of these additions, the greater part relate 
to subjects essentially connected with the work, and 
therefore requiring no apology, others, winch have 
been inserted with a view of placing the subjects to 
which the) refer in a stronger light, and of enlivening 
the dulncss of a catalogue, must be left to tlie taste 
and indulgence of the reader The) consist, for the 
most part of short extracts from the works referred to, 
and brief sketches of the various departments of San* 
sent learning into which the work is divided It was 
intended at one time to distinguish them from the on 
gmal work, hut their number made it inconvenient, 
and the design was abandoned Examples will be 
found under the heads of Philosophy Poetry, Mcdi 
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cine, the Drama, etc.: reference being invariably made 
to the sources from which they are taken. 

In this part of his work the translator lias .been 
greatly assisted by the kindness of Dr. Bandinel in 
allowing him the use of the Bodleian Library, and by 
the generous attention of the other gentlemen con- 
nected with tint establishment. It is to him a pleasing 
duty to make this public acknowledgement of their 
liberality. 

In the orthograph} of the Sanscrit and other oriental 
words, he has been favoured with the assistance of a 
scholar in this branch of learning, without which be 
would have been unable to proceed. Still, exact uni- 
formity in this respect is not to be looked for. Eu- 
ropean scholars seldom agree in the manner of repre- 
senting Sanscrit sounds b) Roman letters; and the 
writers of different nations var} considerably in their 
orthography of the language, indeed they are fre- 
quently inconsistent even with themselves, and to 6uch 
a degree, that the same word will often be found writ- 
ten several different wajs in the same page. Add to 
this an observation made bj Professor Wilson in the 
preface to liis Sanscrit dictionar} ; viz. that ” the va- 
rious readings arising from confounding the different 
nasals and sibilmts, and above all from the perpe- 
tual interchange of the letters B and V, are innumer- 
able and of almost impracticable adjustment.*’ And 
when it is known tint this arbitrary substitution of one 
letter for another is further sanctioned bv a convenient 
rule*, the learned reader will perhaps bo more disposed 

• •*Tti« Iritm U * 3 1 L,I> »t*l L , } and \, U anj V . and <, M 10I 
N , a final liuipl pt »U TOiBwii amt a f oil b»m! w H» cmjtuoa, 

IK alwjjt optional, it CK Win; no J TvKWK Ut««n l! w.“ II 
n ukkw*. p «i. 
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to pardon an occasional error or two in the orthogra- 
ph}, and not be surprised should he e\en find the same, 
word differently written in different places. In the 
titles of boohs and quotations, the original ortho- 
graphy has been adopted where it could he ascer- 
tained b , in other cases uniformity has been aimed at, 
but it is feared with but moderate success. 

The usefulness of the present publication must of 
course chiefly depend upon the importance of the sub- 
ject of which it treats— a question that seems suffi- 
ciently decided by the foundation and intention of the 
Boden professorship®, and the new impulse which this 
has given to the culture of Sanscrit literature. The very 
fact, indeed, of a gentleman’s bequeathing an immense* 
property for the promotion of this object, from a con- 
viction, resulting from his own experience, of its being 
the best means of extending the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to a hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, 
should, and must engage in its interest eiery one who 
feels the value of this blessing; while its recommend- 


* Th ' 5 10 some «**«>«* Jed t0 mistakes as for example at p 96 
etc , where Domai/anJi has been improperly spelt Damnjanli, in conse' 
quence or the compiler tnAt,n ? to ‘the correctness of the Quartet 
Renew er 3 


< Tba 1,1. Jeaeph Boden. . Colonel ,n ft. ITo.eu„bl, the E,„ 
I.d„ Coeipa., • “™e. bnq.o,*^ ib, .Me nib, p„p,„j 
aerany of Oa!btd for Ihe feoedalioo nf a Saoacnt professorchtp 1 end ihe en 
nourogemnnt nl'W.tl,,,.,,,. . bn.oj ef ep,.,o„ 

entical lno«led S e d , be Fanaent laogoage anil |« , mfaas „ f enab] 
b. eeeetrpen I. pioceed ,he eoo,m,.„ el the „t Indie t. 
Christian religion by dis eminaliog a knowledge of i>,<. 

,b» .11 otheamranta 1,“^, "TfZ 

r q • s- 
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and containing treatises, ■written at various periods 
from a hundred to three thousand j cars ago, on philoso- 
phy, metaplij sics, grammar, theology, astronomy, ma- 
thematics, jurisprudence, ethics, poctrj , rhetoric, music, 
and other sciences cultivated among the Hindoos, at ti 
time when Europe lay buried in the deepest shatfes of 
ignorance*. 

To those who study the history of man, Sanscrit 
literature oilers a surprising mass of novel information, 
and opens an unbounded field for speculation and re- 
search. A language, (and such a language ') which, 
upon the most moderate computation dates its origin 
beyond the earliest^ records of profane history, and 
contains monuments of theology, poetry, and science,' 
and philosophy, which have influenced perhaps a hun- 
dred millions of human beings through a hundred ge- 
nerations, is a phenomenon in the annals of the human 
race which cannot fail to command attention. Common 
sense and experience suggest that these facts onlj 
require to be known to excite a more general interest, 
in this new department of literature. The following 


scholars bestow on this language",, not at all ln renor to what G.hbon says 
of the Greek ■■ In the.r lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of 
the Bytan., ne throne were st.ll possessed of a golden key that could unlock 
the treasures of antiquity , of a m U5 . c al and ptohfic language, that gtves a 
soul to the objects of sense, aud a body to the abstract, ons of ph.losopby ” 
Gibbon i Home, vol vm, p 162, Oxford edit 
c The number of Sanscrit works described to the work of Mr Adelung, 
amount to upwards of three hundred and fifty , many other3 have been 
added in the following pages Th,s. however, affords but a f»,nt sketch of 
the copiousness of Sanscrit l.terature. The reader may perhaps form a 
more adequate not, on by being informed, that Col Kirkpatrick, in h,s ac- 
count of Isepaul quotes an .-stance of a , 1D gle pnV a«e library at Blat 
gong the Benares of the Gboorkah tcrntoiy. amounting (accord, ng to 
us information; to fifteen thousand volumes See also Col Tod s preface 
to his splendid work on the Annals of Bajast’lian, passim P 



pages show that it has afforded subjects of sufficient 
interest to exercise the talents of writers of the highest 
reputation Tir taste ami genius, and that Sanscrit liter 
aturc still contains inexhaustible mines of wealth for 
those who base the industry to work them 

Conij ilers and translators base been somewhere dc 
signated as the pioneers of literature , and it will afford 
the compiler and translator of the following pages much 
satisfiction if tliej should clear the road or lessen the 
tod of any more dec] ly engaged m the stud) of San 
sent literature 1 he \ciy liberal indulgence with which 
his translation of Ilcercns Researches has been re 
centd on boldcns hun to ho] c for the same faiour for 
the present attempt wh eh as Mr Adclung observes, 
will at least fill up a gap in bihho n raph), and abridge 
tl e labour of ana one who inaj attemj t a more com 
plots, work on the suljcct 

D \ 1 
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SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 


ORIGIN, ANTIQUITY, AND NAME OF THE SANSCRIT 
LANOUAOF. 

Of the origin of the Sanscrit language, the parent 
stock of nearly all those now in use among the follow- 
ers of Brahma, nothing is known with certainty but 
that it is lost in the gloom of remote antiquity. His- 
torical data are entirely wanting respecting the first 
peopling of India; hence numerous conjectures have 
been formed concerning the introduction of the San- 
scrit into the plains of Ilindoostan. 

It is the opinion of Klaproth, that, at a \cry remote 
period, Japhetic tribes from the north-west settled in 
these pro\inces, into which they carried their own 
language, the stock of the Sanscrit, and blended with 
it, or rather absorbed into it, at least in the northern 
districts of the peninsula, the dialects of the aborigines 
whom they found there*. 


■ On the cngi a of the different wnttea chirectm of the tncieot world, 
lij KUproih, in AuiLc Jo a mil, Ajvtl, I83C. See »1«o EJmb. Renew, 
»ol. tin, {i. 369 

E 
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Some learned men, on the contrary, would derive 
^ the Sanscrit from the Semitic family of languages 
This opinion, however, is now very generally exploded 
The alphabet, as M Klaproth observes, in reply 
to Dr Schlcicrmacher and others, hears no aflimty 
to those of Semitic origin , but differs from them 
altogether, as well in the shape and sound of the 
letters as m tlieir -systems of arrangement Bapp 
also very pertinently remarks, that whilst in the 
Semitic family a variation of vowels is of no etymo- 
logical consequence, in Sanscrit and its cognate dialects 
such a change totally alters the force of the word a 
sufficient proof of there being little or no connection 
between them b 

According to Colebroohe, Sanscrit derives its origin 
(and some steps of its progress may even now be 
traced) from a primeval tongue, which was gradually 
refined xn various climates, and became Sanscrit in 
India, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of 


the Mediterranean* Many scholars, however, in the 
very highest rank of learning, trace the origin of this 
language in the Zend Among these are Sir William 
Jones d , the father of Indian learning, Pauhnus a St 
Bartholomaio®, and the learned Dr Leyden 

The Zend however, would seem to be rather a 
twm sister of the Sanscrit than its parent , and ac- 
cording to Hammer, a celebrated oriental scholar,' the 
aflimty .... close, that out often Zend words, si* or 
seren w.ll be found to be pure Sanscr.t' Here too 
may be noticed an obserwihon cited by Langles, in 


b See Klaproth 1 c and As ate , 
« A* a c Hesea ches vol v p ] 

* "o ks vol p jg 

* 1“ h s ,ract De Affin tat* Lu> gu 
'WcnerJah ,b, ch der U«er 181 

” u Jones 


January 1832 p 2 

ie dam cm cum Zend ca 
275 n wh ch he follows S r 
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tlie Trench translation of the Asiatic Researches, 
from Mohammed Tany, a Persian writer, “ tliat in 
very early times the Persians and the Indians Formed 
but one people, and had but one religion, government, 
and, probably, but one language;” an assertion which 
Othm. Frank docs not fail to quote in his Comment, 
dc Pcrsidis Lingua et Genio. 

Later writers on this subject (colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy and others) award a still higher honour to the 
Sanscrit language, and make it the common parent of 
the Greek, and Latin, and Teutonic languages; and, 
consequently, of the Englirii, Trench, German, and all 
the other modern ones to which these hav c given birth. 
They conceive Babylonia to have been the original 
scat of the Sanscrit, and that Asia Minor was peopled 
at an early period by a race from that country, whose 
language became the common parent of the Greek 
and Latin, and of the Thracian, now extinct, but from 
which descended the Teutonic languages \ 

A writer nlso in the Edinb. Rev. No.cii, sums up his 
observations on this subject by saying, “We arc free 
to confess that the result of our enquiries has been, to 
produce a conviction in our minds that the affinities 
known to subsist between tlic Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and German languages, arc perfectly ineconcilcablc 
with any other supposition than tint of their having 
all been derived from a common source, or primitive 
language, spoken by a jnroplc of whom the Indians, 
Greeks, Latins, and Germans, were equally the de- 
scendants". It is certain that intimations arc given by 
ancient historians, that the Babylonians were In pos- 
session of a sacred language: but it seems almost im- 
possible tint this could have been the Sanscrit in its 

‘ I'tVwl % »n» Oa At On;'* \Esiiy tl tV< Ijrpiijri 

•f tin *&J tuifj*, I la. p, 31 *nrl I Zt- V »!*> IU£V»'» tiutory U 
p d*n 
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present polished state, and Col. Kennedy, together 
with Klaproth and many others, believes that it was 
introduced into Hindoostan bj Japhetic tribes from 
the north west, where it graduallj obtained its high 
state of perfection* According to Langles 1 , it seems 
most likely that it was brought into Hindoostan from 
Western Asia,* probablj from Bactriana, bj the 
Magians, whom Darius expelled the Persian empire. 

But whatever may have been the origin of this lan- 
guage, all writers are agreed in ascribing to it .a very 
high antiquity. Volney calls the Sanscrit, that language 
of a Scythian race which even the Egyptian acknow- 
ledged ns its legitimate m al in antiquity 1 And, extrava- 
gant as may be considered the assertions of Mr Hoiked 
they still serve to prove the very remote antiquity of this 
language and its literature, so that few, after a careful 
examination of the subject, and leavjng the inspired 
writings out of the question, will withhold their assent 
to his assertion, “ that the world does not now contain 
annals of more indisputable antiquity than those de 
hvered down by tlie ancient Brahmins™ " 

The whole character of the Hindoo nation and its 
institutions bears testimony in favour of this remote 
antiquity of their language Their religion and laws 
their mythology and science, all carry us back to times 
beyond the reach of history , while their magnificent 
but mined temples, appear to be the work of no 


' Trad Uon maV * s the Sanscrit to hate trarelled from the north to the 
south of Tnd a hence .t ncqu red ,n Ind a the name of I aJdomosft, the 
language of the north Adelnng 
k Retire Encycl op 1820 Aout p 330 

Up “" Pl ™“" “ Enc r clo P- 

- S„ I Wbri , p„f«, ,0 h„ of a. Cod, „f H „d,„ L,„, 

.,d tb. to h» Om,™, .fa, Bengal L„ g „g, „d Q C„w 

ford* Researches concern ng led a toI n p 181—183 

objections ft ft. b -b anUqo,,, of ft, W . « .ftftd „ d „ ' l ' 
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superstition more modern than that of Egypt or 
Assyria 0 . 

The century before the Christian era is regarded ns 
one of the Augustan ages of. this language, which, 
having been progressively refined, became fixed in the 
classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom 
arc supposed to have flourished about this period. It 
is now become almost a dead language ; and, what 
may seem rather extraordinary, its numerous inflec- 
tions, which are more nnomnlous than those of any other 
language, and still more so in the obsolete dialect of 
tbc ancient vedas than in the polished style of the 
classic poets, hive led many persons to believe that it 
was constructed by the concerted efforts of a few 
priests, who set themselves about inventing a new 
language. The rules have been supposed to be ante- 
rior to tbc practice ; but the supposition is gratuitous: 
in Sanscrit, ns in every other known tongue, gram- 
marians bare not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach wlnt was already established 
by approved usage 0 . 

All the enquiries, however, respecting this language 
prove that it must have obtained fixed grammatical 
inflections at a very early period. The opinion just 
cited, and repeated by Crawford in bis Researches 
concerning Ancient and Modem India, tint the num- 
ber of its declensions and conjugations, anil the com- 
plication of its rules, must have prevented it from 
having ever been in vise ns a national language, is 
opposed to all experience respecting the formation of 
languages. The Sanscrit was certainly at one time 
tbc Janguigc of tbc greater part of India, especially 

* rJiol/srsh Jt*v**«, vo! *. f.iC9 

• on lb« J-jmcM »oJ I-*np»jr, j n 

IU«*»prtni., *nt vm, f tao. 
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in the regions near the Ganges; and, above all, in 
JSahar , in which the scene of so many of the most 
ancient Indian poems is laid. It is revered as the 
national language; and the oldest works in Indian 
literatme are composed in it. Indeed it bears much 
the same relation to the vernacular languages now in 
daily use between the Indus and the Ganges, that the 
Latin does to the Italian, the classical Greek to the 
modern, or the Saxon to the English. The names, too, 
of all the most ancient Indian cities (as Colebrooke 
observes, 1. c.) are derived from it p . 

Further, the Sanscrit may he regarded, with the ex- 
ception of a few mountain dialects, as the parent of 
all the Indian languages, from the Indus to the farthest 
part of Aracan, and from Cejlon to Chinese Tartary. 
Indeed Hammer *» says, '* so far as the etymological in- 
vestigations of the Sanscrit have hitherto afforded satis- 
factory results, it may certainly be considered as the 
parent stock of all the known languages which form 
the variation of their words, their declensions, con- 
jugations, etc. by inflection; while the northern afid 
western Asiatic languages, in which these are denoted 
by the addition of particles, must be derived from 
another origin than the Sanscrit.” Colonel Kennedy 
accounts for the difference of number in the tenses 
between the Teutonic verb and the Sanscrit, from the 
experience we have, “ that a rude people prefer the 
use of auxiliary verbs for the formation of tenses, to 
the more artificial mode of inflecting the verb for this 
purpose.” 

The name of this language has been written and 
pronounced in various ways: we find, for example, 

*■ Sec Astatic Researches, vu, p 159, etc. Thus, Tor example, the name 
of Srromjxtfr is * contraction of the Sanscnt S'nranapura, the city of 
the divine RJmo. 

' Wiener d Liter 1818, n, % 275. 
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Ilanscred, Samscrcdam, Samscrudon, Samscrudam , 
Samscret, Sanscrit, Shanscnt, Sungskrit T , Sungskrtlu, 
Sonskrito, Sanscroot, Sankrita, Sangskrtda. 

In India it is called Suia bdni, Sura bhdk'hd, and 
Deu a bdni, the language of the heavenly regions *. 

The Jesuists, most corruptly, have introduced the 
word Grantham , as well as Grandam, G random, Gran- 
thon , and G random cum, which, as ColebrooLe remarks, 
is probably derived From the word Grant' ha, a book ; 
and this shows the Sanscrit to be the peculiar language 
of the sacred writings. 

From Grandonicum is formed Kerendum , as the 
Sanscrit has been likewise sometimes miscalled. 

The word Sanscrita is the passive participle of a 
compound verb, formed by prefixing the preposition 
sam to the crude verb crt, and by interposing the 
letter s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is, adorned ; 
and when applied to language, polished 1 . 


’ As is most usual id tbe books printed it Seram poor, according to the 
iarly custom of pronouncing the short Sanscrit a as a short e, which the 
English express by u Sanm-It, as tbe word was written by Sir VV itliam 
Jones and Dr. V\ ilkins, is the form now generally adopted 

• The Indian writers on poetry, rhetoric, and grammar, make Sanscrit 
the language of the gods , I rami that of the benevotent genu, Patsaeht 
that of wicked demons , and Ma-odhi that of men 

• The word Sanscrit is a compound participle, literally signifying, alto 
gethtr or completely mode, done, or farmed (Eat conftdut), from the 
losepamble preposition jam, altogether or together (Lst cum), and Into, 

’ done, with the interposition of a silent *, which letter being a dental, re. 
quires that tho labial nasal which precedes it should bo pronou&ced as a 
dental also, namely, as n Tho word in its common acceptation, denotes a 
thiog ti> hare been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, 
panfied, highly cultivated or pohshed, and regularly inflected as a lan- 
guage. WitaivsaS Gram, p 1. 
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WORKS ON T1IE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE IN tlENERAL. 

Colebrooke’s Dissertation on the Sanscrit and Pracrit 
Languages, in Asiatic Researches, vol. vii f p, 199. A 
brief account of this is given in the Monthly Re- 
view, 1805, March, p. 265. It is reviewed more at 
length in the Edinburgh Review; vol. is, p. 289 ; and 
is abridged in Vater’s Proben deutseher Volks- 
mundaTten u. s. w. No. ix, s. 171. It is everywhere 
spoken of as a work of great merit. 

There is a treatise in Chinese on the origin of the 
Sanscrit language, written A. D. 1020, and another 
by the emperor Kien Lung, composed in 1 749, on the 
Sanscrit, Thibet, anti dfonguf iangtrages. Transfa- 
tions of these it is said would throw much new light on 
the language and literature of the Hindoos. See 
Quarterly Review, vol. v, p. 395. 

“ To acquire a perfect knowledge of the Sanscrita 
language, requires a longer period of diligence and 
exertion than to attain a similar degree of proficiency 
in any vernacular tongue." A declamation by Mr. 
T. Clerk, at the public disputation at th e college of 
Fort William, July 17th, 1810 (? in Sanscrit). 

A Dissertation on the Orthography 0 f Asiatic 
Words, in Roman Letters, by Sir W. Jones. In 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, p. 1. 

"It is more probable that the Sanscrit, as it at. 
present exists, is a mixture of various dialects than" 
that it should have descended so 'rich and artificially 
formed from one original language,” Calcutta 1814 
4to. One of the declamations of the students 1 of the 
college of Tort William in Bengal. 1, ; s writtm 
in Sanscrit. 

La Croze refers, in his Hist, tin Clms t i ailisme des 
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Inclcs tom. ii, p. 303, to a Tnmulic work, Dtragarum , 
written in the twelfth century, which treats of the 
richness anti excellences of the Sanscrit. 

Zicgcnbalg’s Account of the Danish Missionaries, 
to!. i, p. 1IC, 429, 027. 

Du Pons in the Lettres etlifiantcs, cd. 2, tom. xiv. 

Ucher die Shanscrita von M. Ilhmann. In the 
Gotting. Mag. 17S0, St. v, p. 2GD — 293. 

Ucher die Samskrdamtschc Sprnchc, vulgo Sam* 
sVrit, son Fr. K. Alter, II ten, 1799, S\ o. 

Mithridfltes son J. C. Adclung, sol. i. p. 131, etc. ; 
sol. h, p. 51 — G2, and *1S2 — 185. 

Gcschichtc dcr neuem Sprnchcnkimdc von Joh. 
Gotfr. Eichhorn, Erste Ahtli. a. 228 — 25G. 

Ueber die Sprachc und "Weisheit der Indier, nchst x 
mctrisclien Uebersetzungen indischcr Gcdichtc von 
Friedrich Schlcgel, Heidelberg , 1818, 8\o. ; and, Notce 
quoedam nccessnrix ad prima capita libri primi opens 
Germanici . The Philosophy, etc. of the Indians, in 
Otlim. Frank’s Comment, dc Persidis Lingua et Genio, 
Ucidclb. 1809, 8 vo. 

Do lingua Sanscrit, Diss. auctore Trid. Willi. 
Eckcnstamm, partes in, Lundcc, 1810, 4 to. ; pars iv et 
v, ibid. 1811. See Othm Frankii Chrestom. Sanskrita, 
vol. i, p. xii. 

llecren’a Ideen uber den llandel, die Politik u. a. w. 
vol. ii, a. 391, etc". 

Discours sur les Avantages, la Beaute, la Riclicsse 
dc la Langue Sanskrite, et sur l'Utilitc et les Agremens 
que Ton pout rctirer dc son etude, par 51. A. L. 
Ch6zy, in the Mag. Encyclop. Mars, 1815, p. 5 — 27* 
see also a review of the same by Silvestre de Sacy, in 
the Momteur, 1815, No. radii. An English translation 

* Several volumes of an English translation of this work have been 
printed and published by the compiler of this essay The volume here 
referred to on the Indiani is now in progress 
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* is printed in the Asiatic Journal, May, 1817, p. 884 — 
437.' • ' '■* ' . - 

Ueber das Sanskrit, seinen ZusammenhAng mit dten , 
tluvon ausgehenden ostindisclien Sprachen nnd spin _ 
Verhaltniss zum Latein, Persischcn, Germanischen, 
^on J. S. Yater. In his Proben deutscher Volksmun- 
darten u. s. w. s. 169 — 194. 

On the importance of cultivating a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, in t>r. Wilkins’ Grammar of the Sanscrit 
Language. 

Account of the Sanscrit Language, by Q. Crawford, 
esq. in his Researches concerning the Laws, Manners, 
etc. of Ancient and Modern India, London, 1817, Svo.’ 
\oh ii, p. 161*^-163, (almost entirely taken from Cole- 
brOoke's Essay) ; and, Importance of the Sanscrit 
Language as a Key to every other Language, in the 
same, p. 236 — 238. -< 

Upon the writing and pronunciation of Hindoo 
names, in Aug. Wilh. v. SchlegeVs Ind. Bibhothek, 
s. 4G — 49; and, Heideib. Jahrb. .1816, No. Ivi. 

The Hindee Roman Ortboeplgraphical Ultimatum ; .. 
or, a Systematic Discriminative View of Oriental and ‘ 
Occidental Visible Sounds, on 'fixed and practical 
Principles, for speedily acquiring' the most accurate 
pronunciation, of many Oriental Languages, by John 
r Borthwiek Gilchrist, London, 1820, Svo. 

Die hteramchen Bestrebvidgen in Indicn bis zur 
Mitte des achtzebnten Jahrhunderts, oder Ubersicbt 
uber Europa’s nllmahhche Bekanntschaft mit der 
Sanskrit-Litcjatur bis zum. Jahre 1750. Eine Ein- 
lcitung zu Vorlesungen uber die indische Literatur, 
von N. Nyrup, JKopen/iagen, 1821, 4to. „ <* 

Uebersicht saromtlicher bisher mit und 6hne Ueber. 
setzung durch den Druckbck^mt gemachter Sanskrit-. 
Jkscbcr Sdmften, Gnunimtiken, Worterb tidier u. B .V* 
by Prof Bernstein. Leipz. Lit. Zeit, 1820, No. eexei 
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On the present state of Indian learning, by A. W. 
v. Scblegel, in the Jahrbuche der Preuss. Rliein- 
Universitat, Bonn , 1819, 1 Bd. 2 1 '* Heft. This is also 
printed separately. In French: in the Bibhotheque 
Universelle, 1819, Decembre, p. 319 — 370; and in the 
Revue Encyclop. 1820. The same essay Js likewise 
inserted in A. W. v. ScWegel’s Indischer Bibliothek, 
St. i, s. 1—28. 

On encouraging the cultivation o’f the Sungskrita 
language among the natives, in The Friend of India, 
1822, Serampore , No. v, p. 5. * 

On the Sanscrit language, in Alex. ^Murray’s His- 
tory of the European Languages, Edinburgh, IS23, 
Svo. vol. ii, p. 220. * . 

Ant. Theod. Hartmann’s bibhsch-asiatisclier Weg- 
weiser u. s. w. Bremen, 1823, 8vo. s. clx.x-clxx.vii. 

Viasa. Upon the Philosophy, Mj thology, Literature, 
and Language of the Hindoos, by Dr. Othniar Frank, 
Munchen, 182G, 4to. 
i Die Urwelt, von Link, s. 162 — 172. 

4 Among the Sanscrit writers the Suraseni is consi- 
• dered as a refined fcort of Sanscrit, which, according 
to Dr. Leyden, mAy be identified with the Zend. See 
Voter's Proben deutscher Volksmundarten u. s. w. 
s. 216*. ' * r 


* The Sanserif language w now- publicly taught in many of the first 
umrersities of Europe, namely, in Germany, at Berlin, Breslau, Bonn, etc. 
At Cambridge it is expounded by professor Sam. Lee, one of the most d is tin 
guished linguists of the present day. He is acquainted with "Arabic, Latin, 
"Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldarc,' gam-uitin, ACthiopic, fcoptic, Persian, 
Ilindostm, Malay, Sanscrit ‘Bengalee, "French, German, and Italian, alto, 
gether seventeen languages 1 The Abb# Mezzofante of Bologna speaks or 
understands thirty three “ 
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os THE SANSCRIT AI.l'UABPT AS D CHARACTER. 

The Sanscrit differs from jH'otlicr languages in its 
alphabet and Its structure. j '*► ° 

There is no trace in histoi^ ‘of the 'origin of the 
Sanscrit alphabet; and all that can he said of it is 
that the Hindoos having succeeded at n very early 
period in raising the Sanscrit, their classical and 
written language, to the highest pinnacle of perfection 
wrote it with an alphabet equally perfect, and so 
admirable, that they attribute' it to divine origin, and 
call ,t Dtra-nigar,, or, the writing of the go.Is°. We 
are equally uninformed whether those people who 
brought into India the basis of this language^, ad a 
ten character or not. Colonel Vans Kennedy remarks 
, that the Sanscrit alphabet is too artificial to have been 
original and unimproved, and belieies that the Brail 
mins migrating to India probably adapted it to the 
sounds there in use. • 

. The square character of Hmdoostan, which is „scd 

m preference to all others for writing -the sacred 
language, the Sanscrit, still retains the name of Dem 
nogori. It u 'composed of fourteen vowels and 
diphthongs, and thirty-four consonants. Some authors 
increase the number of letters to v fifty anc i w l 
sixteen vowels. The compounds of these W," d tf? 
RWo form above eighl hundrcd 'IC"- '^ 

Decandgari IS also called; Baulobund \ Th 

■* *v 

t Klaproth on the origin of the Afferent u 

cent World l n Asiat Joorn. s ml *!” ^nicters of the An- 
■*» '-’"'r » Apnl, 1832. 

*“ W lad Ul m ,b, a.„b? Lww -J p! P ” f “" r SelI “'' 
£ """' 
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Sanscrit is also written m tlie 'Tchnga and Mala- 
bar character* each of wluclf has fifty-three letters 
The Sanscrit is said to be most perfectly expressed 
by the latter, which is also called Grundrum ( Gran- 
dam See above, p 7, and Asiatic Journal, April, 
1822, p 317*. < , 

Besides these, the variety of characters used in the 
inscriptions* still partly unexplained, in the temple 
grottos at Salsette, Kennery, Mavalipuram, etc , show 
that in India various alphabets were ih'use at a very 
early period See Heeren’s Idecn, Th u, p. 383 — 
386 

All the inscriptions hitherto deciphered are read 
from left to right, and contain particular signs for the 
\owels as well as the consonants 

The Sanscrit alphabet is found *in the following 
works • , 

Athan Kirchen China illustrate, Amstelod 1061* 
folio, P. ill, cap vn, p 162 

Milln Diss de Lingua Hindustamca, in his Disser- 
tatt sel Lugd Balai 1 743, 4to p 455 — 288 

Th Siegfr. .Payer’s treatise in the Commentatt. 
Petropol tom ui, p 389 

Sanscrit alphabet from the Phoenician 4 If in modem India 'says he 
the eighteen or twenty existing alphabets derived from the ancient San 
sent are all I ie their model constructed on the syllahical principle tn 
which the consonant alone expresses the vowel sound necessary to its pro 
nunciation shall we not he led to believe that the Sanscnt had originally 
a Phoenician type , and especially as the Sanscnt itself is as ind sputably 
constructed syllabically as the Arab co Phccmcian 1 See Lettre de 
Comte Volney sur 1 Ant qmtfi de 1 Vlphabtt Ph£mcien in Revue Ency 
clop 1619 Aoftt p 334 The origin of the Sanscrit alphabet is also 
traced to the Chaldaic See ^le< Murray * Hut of the Europ Lan 
guages vol n p 392 and Ulr Fnedr Kopp in his Bilder und Schnften 
der Vorieit Bd « p 367—375 

* Here also deserves notice that Devanagan wh ch theTibetians and 
Mongols call fondrefca and with wh ch are wn ten in Sanscrit (not in 
Pali) the sacred records of tfie Tibelian and Mongol Bauddbas It is 
older and far more cursive than the llevanlgan character now in use 
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A Cotie of Gcntoo Xaws, etc., published by Natli. 
Prasscy llalhed, Londfo, 1777, 8>o. 

Alex Dow’s History of Ilmdoostan, translated from 
the Persian of Casim Icrisbtfl, pref p. xxv. 

Crabb’s Technological Dictl&nary. 

Alphabetum Grandomco-Malabaricum seu Sam 
scnulonicum, auctorc Clcmoute Pcanio Aleaamlr.no' 
Roma, 1772, 8\o. ’ 

Alphabet. Indica, i. e. Gramhamicum, sen Sam- 
ecrudamicodVIalibancum, Indostan.cum s. Vnraucnse 
rZT S aS " r,CU ”, Vu!sarc ct T.lengan.eua,, 

fSStlmfeLr- " ,l " ° « Paofino a 

Sir William Jones's Dissertation on the Orthography 
of Asiatic trords in Roman letters, in Asian. Re 
searches, sol I, and Works ' - c 

Memo, re series Alphabets et sur les ecntnres de, 
Indous du Sanscrit, par le Comte Lmjumais. Lu h 
Unstitut in the Mag. Encyclop. ISIS, S ept , p . 30 \ . 

, f. U n i Va e . ur des L'tfres Sanscntes, i„ Yadma 
dattabada, ou la mort <le Yadjnadatta, 6p, sode ° £ 

dt.p£r;.';t;‘r r A L - 

An Essay upon the best manner of napressim, the 
Indian Language m Europear, ^feelers, -by Ra,L 
though it is evident they are essentially the \ame a 

U found “ J J Schmtdl s Fdrschungen ,m ) ,p “ unen of il may’, 
chichte der Volker Mttlel Astem, andS the Asian' E,Idui Ws- 
burgU there is the Lord s pray*, very i C 2 ' ruseu ‘" of Peters- 

taken for Malian h h j* as erroneously been 

► The author divides Jtbe Indtan f oms of t, ' 1 t *” 

and southern The former are d.stiagutshed bv S the Dotlhe ™ 
shape the latter by their curve 1, D S ** he " Square and angular 
difference of the instruments rnadeTise of and ** C>plame<1 b 7 tlie 

Lanjutnais cites ,n hisM^^ 0 ^ material, written upon 
upon the origin of the I ndun character One r’l ' * Ch,nese language 
eleventh century, the oiher .a ,h e , ei , 1749 these *'” written in the 
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Written m English for the first volume of the Acts 
of the Literary Society at Colombo See also the 
preliminary note to Wncftchalatt ^ or, the Toy Cart, 
in professor W llson s Hindoo Theatre, vol i 
The Sanscrit alphabet in the Bengalee character, 
in Chezys Yadjnadattabada 
Rudimenta Iectioms literarum qu® Devanagancm 
dicuntur, m Othm Franhn Chrestomathia Sanshnta, 
Monaci, 1820, vol i 

Cognatio hterarum Sanshritarum, i bid 
Orthoepia vocalium Sanshntarum, ibid 
Specimen nov® typographic® Indicre Litterarum 
figuras ad Codd Bibliothecae R Paris cxemplaria 
delmenvit, ccelandas curavit Aug Guil Schlegel Lut 
Par 1821, 8vo 

Besides these, the Sanscrit characters are to be 
found in the modem grammars of this language al 
ready mentioned , and particularly beautiful m thht 
of h ilhms, which have been copied in G H Bern 
steih s Hitopadesi particula, Breslau^ 1823 4to The 
most beautiful alphabet of the Bengalee language is to 
be found in Haughtons Grammar, and Chrestomathie 
Respecting the division of certain Sanscrit words, 
which W v Humboldt first brought into notice in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1S27, and which became the 
subject of much disputd, but was adopted by Bopp and 
Others, the arguments Foi and agdinst it will be found 
collected by that ingenious philologist in the Jahrb 
fin wi^senschaftl Kntih, 1829, No Ixxm, p 581 — • 
592- ISo lxxv, p 593—595 
The be c t account of the^ writing materials of the 
Hindoos, will he found m the enquirj of Fr& Paolino, 
in lus Institutio Lingum Saniscrdannc®, p 327, etc 
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SANSCRIT ORAMMAH. 

The peculiar and wonderful 'structure of thp San- 
scrit language lias almost as 'much recommended Jt 
to the notice of the teamed, as the interesting literary 
monuments it is said to contain*. “It is the most 
regular language known, and is especially remarkable, 
as containing the roots of the \ arious languages of 
Europe, and the Greek, Latin, German, of Sclavonic a . n 

The Sanscrit possesses one very striking peculiarity. 
It ia that of extending to Syntax the rules for the per- 
mutation of letters in Etymology. Similar rules for 
avoiding incompatible sounds in compound terms 
exist in all languages *, but, in the Sanscnt language, 
words merely in sequence have an influence upon each 
other in the change of terminations, and sometimes of 
initial letters. The rules for this permutation of 
letters have been more profoundly investigated by 
Hindoo grammarians than by those of any other 
nation ; and they have completed a system ot orthogra- 
phy which may be justly termed euphonical. They 
require all compound terms to be reduced to this 
standard ; and Sanscnt authors, it may be observed, 

* Edinburgh Review, vol mu, p 366— Wilh von Humboldt (JaTirb fur 
wissenschafU Kritik, 1829, No Ixxm, p 580), speaking of the remarkable 
grammatical construction of the Sanscnt, says, “No language in the 
world, that we are acquainted with, possesses, m an equal degree with 
the Sanscnt, the secret of moulding abstract grammatical ideas into such 
fonus, as by means of simple and closely allied sounds still leave evident 
traces of the root, which often of itself ejplams the variation, of sound 
(inasmuch as it essentially rtma.us the same) amid the greatest com- 
plication of form e nor has any other language, by means of its inherent* 
euphonic amalgamation of inflection, the power of forming «uc£ accurate 
and well adapted symbols for expressing the conceptions of the mmd.” 

* Baron Cuvier s Lectures on the Natural Sciences 
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delight in compounds of inordinate length the whole 
sentence too, or even whole periods, may, at the 
pleasure of the author, be combined like the elements 
of a single word * 

An pxcellent and ample history of Indian gram 
marians is given by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re 
searches, vol vu, p 202, etc Tins is copied by 
Crawford into his Researches concerning Ancient and 
Modern India, London, 1§17, 8vo vol j, p IG3 — 17G 
A list of the Sanscrit grammars in manuscript, con- 
tained m the Royal library of Paris, by Indian writers, 
will be found in the Catalogue des MSS Sanscrits, 
p 27, G7, GS, 72, 75, 77, 84 — 87 1 

The Sanscrit grammars must he divided into ancient 
and modern 


1 Ancient Grammars 

The grammatical institutes, Vy&Iarana, in Sanscrit 
literature arc classed among the Angas They belong 
in a certain measure to the sacred writings, among 
winch they take their place immediately after the 
Vedas '• 

Upon the Sanscrit grammatical institutes of the 
Brahmins see Du Pons, in Lettres Edifiantcs, tom 
xiv, p G7, second edition P animus a S Baitliolomoso 
in Vyacarana, p 14, and Asiatic Researches, vol vii, 
p 119 

The most ancient grammars are named after deities 
to whom they are asdnbed, M&heshicara, Indra, and 
Chandra But the most celebrated of all is the Stdd 
JiClnta KaumuSi of Panim, whom the Hindoos call the 
father of Sanscrit grammar He lived In so remote 


Coleliroole * Essay— Pnclianl s Lasiern Origin p 28 
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an age, that he ranks amqng .those ancient sages’, 
whose fabulous history occupies a conspicuous place 
in the Puranis, or Indian thcogonics. The name is 
properly a patronymic!;, indicating his descent from 
Panin; hut, according to the Paurcmica legends, he 
was thfe grandson of D6vala, an inspired legislator' 

Whatever maj be the true history of Panini, to "him 
the Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammar, arc 
attributed by universal consent. His sjstcrn is founded 
on a profound investigation of the analogies in both 
the regular and anomalous inflections of the Sanscrit 
language. He has combined these analogies in a 
very artificial manner, and has thus compressed a 
most copious etymology into a very narrow compass. 

His work consists of three thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six soolras, or precepts, framed with the 
utmost conciseness; and this great brevity is the 
result of very ingenious methods, which have -been 
contrived for this end, as well as to help the student’s 
memory. 

, Ancient as is tile work of Panini, he still cites the 
works of Sacalya, Gargya, Casyapa, Galava, Saca- 
tajana, ami others who had preceded him r . 

A very learned review and exposition of the system 
-of Panini will be found in Crawford's Researches vol 
u, p. 163 — 166*. ’ 

A copious commentary on the work of PanW 
was eompdea at a very earl, period, by an unknown 
author, hut is ascribed to Saptanjali, a fabulous per- 

• The various ancient grammars of the SansArt 

■* . T, ra,ed 

authors, YU. Jndra, Chandra, Casd, Crtt.ruf P J t ‘ r ° 1,ow ™ff 

* Tbe rea(3ef nuy also consult ColebrooVp .v. c 

languages, in Astatic Researches, y 0 ] ^ *■“*«* md Pracnt 

borrowed the account which I have here *!$“? A-tdelung has 
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somge, to whom mythology has assigned the shape of 
a serpent. The title of this voluminous exposition 
is Mahabashya , or, The Great Commentary h . 

Catyayana, or, Cattijana, an inspired saint and 
lawgiver, whose history, like that of all the Indian 
sages, 1 * is involved m the impenetrable darkness of 
mythology ', corrected the inaccuracies of the Paniniya 
grammar Hts annotations, entitled Varticas , restrict 
the rules of Paruni where too vague, enlarge others 
which are too limited, and point out numerous ex- 
ceptions which had escaped the author. These im- 
proved rules of grammar have been formed into 
memorial verses by Bhartn-Han, entitled, Canca, 
which have almost equal authority with the precepts 
of Pamni and the emendations of Catyayana The 
grammar of Pamni, and the two commentaries just 
mentioned, are among the manuscripts of'lhe Royal 
Society of London, to whom they were presented by 
Sir William Jones 

Castca Vritti, a much esteemed commentary on 
Pamni, composed at Benares, was printed at Seram- 
poor, in the year 1800, m the Devanigan character, 
but only the text, without a translation or notes k . 


h See also Colebrooke in Asiatic Researches vol vu p 205 He says, 
“ In th s commentary every rule is examined at great length all possible 
interpretat ods are proposed , and the true sense and import of t! e rule are 
deduced through a ted ous train of argument in which all foreseen objec 
tions are considered and refuted , and the wroDg interpretations of the teit 
with all the arguments which can be invented to support them, are obvi 
ated or exploded * 

1 lie is said to have lived in the century before the Christian era , and a 
beautiful poem has been composed in his name containing moral re 
fleet ons which, the poet supposes him to make on the discovery of.his 
wife s infidelity See Asiat c Researches vol vi p 201 ^ 

k Adelung seems to have fallen into a mistake here as he makes 
Varanasi the author at this comment It is spoken of by Colebrooke ex 
pressly as the work of an anonymous author a aranais I am informed 
is the Sanscrit appcllat on of Senare* from whicl the common name 
has been corrupted by transpos t on 
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The anonymous author of tins work explains his 
design ill n short pref ice, “ to gather the essence of a 
science dispersed in the early commentaries, m the 
Bhashyit, in copious dictionaries of verbs and nouns, 
«m\ m other works' lie has well fulfilled the task 
winch he undertook Ilia gloss explains, in per 
spicuous language, the meaning and npphcation of 
each rule lie adds examples, mul quotes, in their 
proper places, the necessary emendations from the 
1 arltcas and Rhushtja 

1 Jiesc voluminous commentaries upon Fnmms work 
still left many obscurities unexplained, a defect which 
numerous modern grammarians haic endeavoured to 
supply The most celebrated among these arc the 
work of Cairata, a learned Cashnunan, and the Paila 
ru anjart of Haradatta Misrn 

The annotations of the former are almost equally 
copious with the Jiftashya itself, yet these, too, arc 
loaded with glosses, among which the old and now 
f'tearanAs arc most esteemed The Padamanjara, 
which is a commentary on the Casica 1 nth, is also 
much esteemed, and the authority of its author held 
nearly equal to that of the original work 1 

The Grammatical Sootras, or. Aphorisms of Panim, 
with selections from various Commentators, Calcutta, 
1809, 2 vols 8yo in the Nagan character The 
following is the title as given in Roebuck s Annals of 
the College of Tort \\ illiam, Calcutta, 1819 Pamm 
Sutra Vrittri the Grammatical Aphorisms of Pimm, 
with a Commentary in Sanscrit , published by II T 
Colebrooke, esq , Calcutta, 2 vols 8vo Printed 
entirely in Sanscrit 

A modified anangement of Pamni & work for those 
wlwi 0jp_ vuhments, Vfuguage, Vds ’pecn 


Cotebrooke 
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compiled witlun these few centuries by Ramacliandra, 
an eminent grammarian, entitled, Pracrya Caumudt, 
and another still later by Bhattoji Dicslnta, called StdiT 
hanta Caumudi 

An analysis of Ramacliandra s treatise will be found . 
in Mr Colebrookc s Essay on the Sanscrit and Pracnt 
Languages lie says, the rules are Pamnis, and the 
explanation of them abridged from the ancient com 
mcntaries, but the arrangement is wholly different. 
The order in which Ramacliandra has delivered the 
rules of grammar, is certainly preferable, but the 
sootras of Panini, thus detached from their context, are 
wholly unintelligible Without the commentator s ex- 
position, they arc, indeed, what Sir William Jones has 
somewhere termed them, ‘ dark as the darkest oracle * 

Bhattoji Dikshita is also spoken of as an able gram- 
marian lie made some useful changes in the ar- 
rangement of the Pracctya, amended the explanation 
of the rules, supplied many omissions, enlarged the ex 
amplcs, and noticed the most important points upon 
which the elder grammarians disagree 

This author also wrote an argumentative commen- 
tary upon lus own grammar It is called Prania mcnlt- 
rarnti And besides this, he composed a very volu- 
minous commentary on the Fight Lectures ofPumni, 
and gave it the title of <S abda tanstubba The only 
portion of it Mr Colehrookc had seen, reaches no far 
thcr than to the end of the first section of Pamm s 
first lecture But tins, he says, is so diffusive, that, if 
the whole had been executed on n similar plan, it must 
triple the ponderous volume of the Mnhabhashyo it 
self, lie had reason, however, for doubting whether it 
« as ever completed " 

T he ild bo ill ii Kaumudtj a grammar conformable 


• Colto sy V 
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matici A manuscript in the royal library at Copen- 
hagen See Dansh Litter. Tidcnde for 1819, p 122 
Another grammar much esteemed is the Sarasicata, 
together with its commentary, named Chandnca It 
seems to have been formed on one of the Caumudis, 
by translating Panim s rules, into language that is in- 
telligible 0 . There is also the Kama Par ay ana, etc 
The Ancient Hindoo literature contains altogether one 
hundred and twenty six works upon Sanscrit grammar, 
ninety giv of which treat only of separate portions of it. 

2 Modem Grammars 

Stdharubam, seu Grammatica Samscrdamica, cui ac- 
cedit dissertatio histonco cntica in Iinguam Samscr- 
damicam, vulgo Samscret dictam, m qua liujus hnguaj 
existentia,ongo, prajstantia, antuputas, extensio,mater- 
nitas ostenditur, hbri ahqui in ea exarata recensentur, 
et simul aliquie antiquissimm gentilium orationes htur- 
gicae paucis attinguntur et explicantur, auctore Fr 
Paulino a S Bartholonueo, Romeo, 1790, 4to, in Ty, 
pogr congreg de propag fide See Gotting gel Anz 
1796, p 1658 — lCG4,Nouv Melanges Asiat par M 
Abel Rfejnusat, vol » p 306 

Vyacarana , seu locupletissima Samscrdamica; hnguaj 
institutio, in usum fidei prajconum in India onentali, et 
virorum litteratorum m Europa adornata, a Paulino a 
S Bartholomajo, Catmehta discalceato, Romee, 1804, 
4to In Typogr congreg de propag fide 

The author of these two grammars was a German, 
whose proper name xs said to have been Wesdm He 
resided as a “missionary on the Malabar coast of India, 
from 1776 till 1789, and died at Rome in 1805 An- 
quetil du Perron, m the French translation of the 
Travels of Ira Paoluu, and professor' Chezy, m the 


CoJebrooke 
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Momteur, 1810, No cxlvi, both question his know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit , and Dr Leyden calls his manner 
coarse, acnmomdhs, and offensive, and adds, that the 
publication of his Vyacarana has given a deathblow 
to his vaunted pretensions to profound oriental learn- 
ing, and shown tliat he was incapable of accurately 
distinguishing Sanscrit from the vernacular languages 
of India p . It is proper, on the other hand, to state 
that Paolini himself thankfully acknowledges, in many 
passages of Ins Systems Brahmanicum, the great as- 
sistance he had received in his labours from P Hanxle- 
den But, at all events, it would be a waste of time to 
study these three grammars now, when they have been 
so entirely superseded by the more modern and well- 
established works of English and German scholars, 
though they are still curious for the undisguised spite 
and hostility which the author takes every occasion of 
exhibiting towards the opinions of English Sanscrit 
scholars, and particularly the learned contributors to 
the Asiatic Researches The particular character m 
which lie has chosen to write Sanscrit is a remarkable 
proof of Ins obstinate prejudice , as are also the dog- 
matic, yet groundless assertions, with which lie has at- 
tempted to support his choice 

A Grammar of the Sungsknt Language, composed 
from the works of the most esteemed grammarians, to 
which are -added examples for the exercise of the stu 
dents, and a complete list of the dhatoos or roots, by 
William Care), teacher of the Sungscnt, Bengalee, 


f ^cc A* nt Researches rol * 2"8 where proofs are given of his i 0 

norancc of ^ansent, and Edio Review so! i p 30 in wb ch the same 
opinion had been already pub! bed PzoIiqo s work is a] o reviewed and 
Criticised id professor \\ ilson s preface to h s Dictionary id the Guilin" 
eef <ni. flJ05 Xo exfv , m tfie Von tear fiffU f* o cifn, and in 
^chWgel s InJischcr Dibl i p 9 
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and Mahrfltta languages, in the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, Scrampoor, printed at the Mission Press, 1S0G, 
2 vols. large 4to; Calcutta, 180S, 4t6; London, 1813, 
4to. This work is compiled from original treatises, 
and is .highly esteemed. It is reviewed in the Quar- 
terly, vol. i, where it is said to be everywhere useful, 
laborious, and exact. It is now scarce, and its high 
price, seven guineas, is rather against it. Besides this, 
as it is principally founded on the grammar f called 
Mugdabodha, in use in Bengal, it is liable to the ob- 
jections, urged above, to the treatise of Vopa dev a*. 

' An Essay on the Principles of Sanscrit Grammar, 
with tables of inflections, by II. P. Forster, esq. senior 
merchant of the Bengal establishment, Calcutta, 1810, 
4fo. voL i. This work has the merit of being the first 
written of all the Sanscrit grammars compiled by Eu- 
ropeans; it was not, however, published till the year 
mentioned. Its continuation was interrupted by the 
death of the author, in 1815. There is an ample notice 
of this grammar, by Bopp, in the Heidelberg. Jahrb. 
1818, No. xxx. 

In the year 1810, a Complete Grammar of the San- 
scrit Language, by a Catholic missionary at Sira, 
was published at Calcutta. _ 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by H. T. 
Colebroohe, esq. vol. i, Calcutta, printed at the Hon. 
Company's Press, 1805, fol. ; London, 1815, fol. ; Cal- 
cutta, 1825, fob In his preface to this work the au- 
thor gives a catalogue of more than a hundred Sanscrit 
works and treatises on grammar. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles 
Wilkins, L.L.D.F. R.S. London, 180S, 4to ; 1813, 4to; 
1815, 4to. M ilkins, the author of this grammar, was 

< See »bove p 11 , sad Ed.n Review, v 0 ) ,m. p. 367. 
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the first European who successfully studied the Sans* 
crit language, and the first who introduced its litera- 
ture to the acquaintance of the western world The 
Mugdha bodha, the Sutras of Panim, together with 
the works of Bhattoji Dikshita and Ramachandra, as 
well as several other native grammarians, have been 
consulted in the construction of this work, which in all 
quarters has been spoken of with the highest praise 
The author s complete knowledge of the structure of 
the Sanscrit has enabled him to discard the technical 
terms and arbitrary arrangements of the Indian gram- 
marians, unless where these really facilitate the study 
to an intelligent European In short, Mr Wilkins a 
performance seems to unite the appropriate excellences 
of a grammar — accuracy, conciseness, and perspicuity, 
and may he regarded as the most clear, methodical, 
and useful grammar of the Sanscrit language that has 
yet appeared 1 

Terms of Sanscrit Grammar, with references to Wil- 
kins’s Grammar, London, 1815, 4to 

Sungskrit Grammar, with examples for the exercise 
of the student, London, 1813, 4to 

A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language, on a new 
plan, by William Yeatcs, Calcutta, 1820, 8vo Sec 
Classical Journal, No xlvi, p 413, etc An unfavour- 
able -opinion is given of this work in Ind Bibl II i, p 
11, etc and in the Asiat Journal, Jan 1832, p 18 it 
is said that a morv. jejune and imperfect grammar vtas 
never compiled of a language 

M S Majewsky o Slawianach l icli pobratymasch, 
V arschau, IMG, 8vo Part I, on the Sanscrit language, 

f Ed n Re? ew vol xt i p 366 and Quarterly Re* e*r vo! ■ 
p 63 where tli a grammar forms the suhiect of two interesting esieuj*. «w, 
tl e Sanscr t language \\ illtns a work ts also not ced at some length by 
Chfeyin thnAJonteur 1810 No cxl*i see lie» se Gott ng gel Ant 
1815 it. 113 
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a sketch of its grammar, tables of Sanscrit characters, 
a brief vocabulary, etc , principally taken from Pauli 
nus a S Bartholonreo 

Institutions ail fundamenta vetcm Lingua: Indies:, 
qua: Sanscrita dicitur, luctore Em IV Car Rosen 
nutller, Lapstec 1818, 4to 

Grammatica Sanscrita, nunc primum in tiermann 
edidit Otlimarus Frank, Wtrccburgt et Ltpsice , 1823, 
4 to with numerous lithographic tables See Jenaische 
All" Lit Zeit 1827, No exeix 


Au'fuhrhches Lehrgebaude der Sanskrita Sprache, 
ion Friedr Bopp Berlin, 1821 large 4to Erstes 
Heft, Zweites Heft, 1825, Drittes Heft, 1827 Of 
this work, which is generally spoken of as an excellent 
performance, there is a copious review, by Burnouf, fils 

m the Journal Asiatique,Cah xxxm,p 298— JI4, xxxvi’ 
p 359—o72 See also Erganz B1 zur Jen Allg Lit* 
Zeit 1826 Nos xxmii, xxix This grammar by Bopp, 
in the German language, is now out of print and rare 
the first part of it, however, lias been republished m a 
language which will render it more generally available 
to English scholars, among whom it is much recoin 
mended, under the following title 


Grammatica Cntica Lingua: Sanscrit®, a Francisco 
Bopp Tasci cuius prior, quo coutinKitur euphomui 
leges uuu cum .led, nut'oms et conjugations doctrine • 
Herd 1S-.9, Ito 15s The remainder nf this work 
is anxiously looked for Bopps grammar, as mdeed 

inflections of words, and the 

guage, rather than the objects of the language i (self 
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niceties of inflection and construction, than with the 
mote useful object of enabling the learner to derive 
practical infoimation, which is the more legitimate end 
of studying languages 

Elements of the Sanscrit Language, or an easy Guide 
to the |ndian Tongues by W Price, London, 1827, 
4 to 

Tabulae quaxlam ad Orthograplnam et Grammati- 
cam Linguae Sanscntae spectantes In Othm Franhu 
Chrestomathia Sanskrit a, J\fonaa, 1821, 4to 

Anal) se Grammaticale, en Anglais, du commence- 
ment de louvrage Sanscrit, intitule, IJitopadesa, in 
4to vide Catal de la Bibl de Mr Langles, p 117, 
No 1008 

Under this head must be noticed the following work 
by LebedefT, although it does not enter very deeply 
into the Sanscrit 

A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dia 
lects, with Dialogues affixed, spoken in all the Eastern 
Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, accord 
ing to the Brahmeman system of the Samscnt lan- 
guage, comprehending literal explanations of the com 
pound words and circumlocutory phrases, necessary 
for the attainment oflhe idiom of that language, etc 
together with a Samscnt Alphabet and several speci 
* mens of Oriental poetry published in the Asiatic Re 
searches, by Herasim LebedefF, London, 1801, 4 to* 
Grammatica Granthanuca', seu Samscrdannca An 
extract from the Stdharubam, by a missionary named 

• Seo M thr dates vol iv p 59—61 The learned author of the Ueber 

s cht der or ental schen Lueratur im Britt schen lad en which is inserted 
in the Le pa Lit Ze tung 1817 fco lxxti pronounces the follow ngjudg 
jrifjiJ 3rpns> j jHe.r/armanrp lb s jirdiune aa piavpf wt.veij’as'f 

tb ng of what its long t tie prom ses See also As at Annual Reg ster 
% 1 80 p 41 1 and Catal de la D bl de M Langtcs p 117 f»o 1009 

• See the exp! an at on of th s wo d above p 7 
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Job Ernst Ilxnxlcden, (f 1732) a manuscript in the 
library of the Propaganda at Rome". 

Langlfcs cites in the Catalogue des MSS Samscrits, 
p 91, Gronmure Samsente et Latme nbrtVce, suivic 
de 1 Amara K6cJia, traduit cn Latin en grande partie, 
et d un Dictionnaire des Verbes Samscrits, nvec leur 
signification &galement en Latin A manuscript in tlic 
Royal Library at Pans 

Respecting the announcement of a Sanscrit Gram- 
mar, by General Boisserollc, of Pans, see below, p 37 


3 Treatises on Particular Parts of Sanscrit Grammar 
Ueber die Sprache und Weislieit der Indier, 

Tr Schlegel In the first section 
Ueber einzelne Theile der Sanskrit Grammatik, m 
Heeren s Ideen, Indier, p 9 1, sqq edit 1821 
Grammatical Tables, in Othm Tranlui Clirestoma- 
thia Sanscnta, Monaci, 1820, 4to 

De la Dechnaison Sanscnte, in 1 adjnadattabada, ou 
la Mort de 1 adjnadatta, episode extrait du Ramayana 
traduit par A L Chezy, Pans, 1S&G, 4to , Preface’ 

P XIX XXl ’ 


Ueber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskrit Sprache 
in Vergleichung nnt jenem der gnechischen, lateims- 
chen, persischen und germanischen Sprache Nebst 
Episoden des Samajan und Mat Mu, rat, in genauen 
metnschen Uehersetzungen aus dem Onginaltcxte und 
einigen Abschmtten aus den Vedas, yon Frans Bonn 
Herausgegeben und nut Vorennnerung begleitet son 
Dr Karl Jos Windiscbmnnn, M 8ro 

The same work was published in English by the 
author himself, lmprored and enriched with many a, 1 
' Lond 1820 ' the Srat part of the An. Js of 


" r»i.bar.b„..2 J 0*C^„^3, G 7 
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Oriental Literature, p. 1 — 65, under the following title: 
Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Languages, showing the original identity 
of their grammatical structure. The Persian is here 
omitted, but is promised in a larger work : see Gotting. 
gel. Anz. 1821, St. 54, 55. 

De la Conjugaison Sanscrite, in Yadjnadattabada, 
trad, par Chezy, Preface, p. xxi — xxvi. 

Tableau comparatif des Supins Latins et des Infini- 
tifs Sanscrits. Par le Compte Lanjuinais, in the Mer- 
cure de Trance, 1814, Juin, p. 400. 

Upon the Sanserif Infinitives in Alex. Murray’s His- 
tory of the European Languages, Edinb. 1823, vol. ii, 
p. 410. 

Ueber die in der Sanskritsprachc durch Suffixa ge- 
bildcten Verbalformen, von Wilh. Freid. von Hum- 
boldt*, A.W. von ScMegeYs lod. Bvblioth. I. iv, p. 
433—467 ; and ii, p. 71—134. 

Ueber die Prmfixa die Sanskritsprachc, in Fr. Bopp’s 
Ausf. Lehrg. der Sanskrita-Spraclie, i, p. 71 — 83. 

On the effect of emphasis on the persons of the sub- 
junctive in Sanscrit verbs, in Al. Murray’s Hist, of the 
Europ. Languages, vol. i, p. 340. 

• A complete catalogue of the Sanscrit words for the 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, will be found in Haugli- 
ton’s Bengalee Grammar and Chrestomathie, Calcutta, 
1825. 

Memoire sur la Separation des Slots dans les Tcxtes 
Sanscnts, par M. G. de Humboldt, in the Joum. Asiat. 
Sept. 1827, No. hiii,p. IC3— 172. 

Ueber den Dualis in der Sanskrit-Sprache, in Wilh. 
v. Humboldt Ueber den Dualis, Berlin, 182S, 4to. 

Sur un Usage Rcmarquable de 1’Infinitif Sanscrit:, 
par Eugene Bumouf, fils, in the Joum. Asiat. vol. v, 
p. 120. 
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dictionaries. 

Fon information respecting Sanscrit dictionaries and 
grammars, see Colebrooke’s preface to his edition of 
Umurti'Coshu ; Wilson in the introduction to his dic- 
tionary; and J. S. Vater in his Probcn deutscher 
Volksmundarten u. a. w. s. 172. 

1. On the Primitive Wordt of the Sanscrit. 

A treatise upon Sanscrit primitives, written in this 
language itself, in the royal library at Paris, under 
the title, A'<ir/ Kalpa Drama, i. e. Plant of the Poet's 
Wish, by Bopa Deca, ox Vopadera. See Catalogue des 
mss. Sanserifs, p. 78. This Kacttalpadruma is quoted 
by Carey in his Sanscrit Grammar. 

The number of Sanscrit roots does not amount, 
according to Langles, to more than ten thousand; 
see Catalogue des mss. Sanserifs, etc. p. 25. Ac- 
cording to Rosen, there are only about two thousand 
three hundred and fifty, and, if taken strictly, much 
less. ' 

Sri Dh&lumanr/ari, by Kasin&tha. The Radicals of 
the Sanscrita Language (by Charles Wilkins), London, 
1815, 4to. 

Upon the Sanscrit roots see Bopp’s Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrgebaude der Sanskrita Sprache, i, p. 71 — 83. 

A Dissertation on Sanscrit Roots, by H. G. Forster, 
in his translation of Mugdabodah, a celebrated treatise 
on Sanscrit grammar, Calcutta , 18 IQ, 4to. 

View of the principal significations of the radical 
words in the European languages, and in the Persic and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, Edinburgh , 1S23, vol. i, p. 220 254 . 

Corporis Radicuxn Sanscritarum Prolusio. Auctore 
Frid. Rosen, Berolini, 1826, 8vo. Analysed by Eu- 
gene Bumouf, fils, in the Joum. Asiat. ix, p. 374. 
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Radices Sanscritse, illustratas cdidit Fridcricus 
Rosen, Berolini, 1827, large 8vo. A detailed review of 
this work, by P. von Bohlen, is to be found in the 
Jahrbucliem fur wisscnschafUiche Kritik, Berlin, 1828, 
No. ix — xii * *'• 



The most ancient Sanscrit dictionary is c*alle« 
Nama parayana. It is superseded by the Amra cashn 
or Ameracasha, the treasure of Amara, a dictionary 
in verse, according to tlic order of subjects, with 
numerous commentaries. 

Trom Wilson (Preface to his Dictionary) and W. 
Ward (Account of the History of the Hindoos) we 
learn that there arc, altogether, seventy-six ancient 
Sanscrit dictionaries, many of which are as old as the 
Amcra cOsha (see Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, 214), 
whose author, Amer-Sinh, or Amara-Stnga, the immor- 
tal hon, resided at the splendid court of Jlcramad- 
itya. (f 5G Ik C. 1 ) 

Amarasinha, seu Dictionani SamscruG amici scctio 
I, de Ccclo, ex tribus incditis codicibus Indicts MSS. 
curantc P. Paulino a S. Bartholonvro, Carmclita dis- 
calceato, LL. Orient, priclcctorc, missionum Asnti- 
carum syndico, etc., Boiiur, 1798, <Jto. Typis congreg. 
dc propag. fule, xu, and 60 p. Containing only the 
first section, concerning God and hca\cn, with various 
passages, or strings offerees. 

* See the preface to W ilura'f Dictionary. 

ltentlcy (A jut Tlescarche*, vn. 6, 4 to , vi, 578, 8 to ) endeavour* lo 
prove tbit neither I ier«aa<fifv<i nor Jnrr* lived before the tenlh or 
eleventh century of the Cbrutun era , but b« opinion* ere examined and 
tamfaeienly refuted br profewor Ileeren At all event* be *u an eminent 
jandjuvjif.tbe -inn* ^temsjtfur-aoJbevijnoew.neot jattl/al,' .nh/' jmc- 
tbe ornament of Yieramadity*'* court. Item Mr. ColeLroote** note, ihe 
Rttlement of the century in which be lived itatnlject for the inrcvtigation 
of chronoh'tpsu. See Auatic Rejeirche*. vot. vn, p CH, fl><> 
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The whole of tins dictionary has been since pub- 
lished by Colebroolve, under the following title 

Umuru Coshu, or, a Dictionary of the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage, by Umuru Stnghu, Vvith an English Inter- 
pretation, Annotations, and Alphabetical Index, by 
H. T Colebroohe, Scrampoor, printed at the Mission 
Press, 1803, 4to , IS0S,4to , reprinted at London, 1811, 
4to and again 1813, 4to in the Deva Nngan character 
This contains about ten thousand roots , and explains, 
in seventeen chapters, the names of the gods, of men, 
of the stars, elements, etc 7 Table alphabetique pour 
F Amara Cosha public par M Colebroohe, par M Jules 
Klaproth, in his Table alphabetique du Journal Asi 

atique, Pans, 1829, 8vo p 105 111 

An ample description of the nor], of Amara Stnha 
mill be found in Q Craufiird s Researches of Ancient 
and Modem India, erery morel of which is taken from 
Colebrooke s paper, in Asiatic Researches, so] tii 
p 199, so frequently referred to, and m the Cata’ 
logue des MSS Sanserifs, p 23—20, where other 
manuscript dictionaries are mentioned , one, for es 
ample, under the title of I trim Pralasa, i e the 
Enlightened World, by Maliemara Lang’les m the 
same work, p 76, describes also a manuscript com 
mentary upon the Amara Smha, by Nayaa Ananda 
Detca 


Eleren commentaries upon this great work are men 
tinned by to. m the Preface to l„s Dictionary, 
and four others by M ard, m his Account of the His 
tory, etc of the Hindoos, vol M p 474 

A ” a ' ct,unt ° f ' Ins be found in the 

work of V> ard just referred to p 576 in t v_. , 

part of the Indischen Bibhothek p 12,’by A V, ” 


1 P Taut 
of thu d ct ot 


“ ~l«fs u» tat. 


U present adopted by Engkh scholars. 


and antiqn ty 
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Sclilcgcl ; and in Colebrookc’s paper on the Sanscrit 
and Pracrit Languages, in the Asiatic Researches, 
'ol. \ii, 199, and in the preface to his edition 
ofit. 

Hema-chandra-Cosha, or, the Vocabulary of Ilima- 
chnmlra, Calcutta, 1807, Svo. 1818, Svo*. 

The Umuru-Koshv, TriUtndasheshu, Medinec, and 
Ilaratulec, four original vocabularies, Nagrcc charac- 
ter, printed 1807, at the Shunskrit Press at Khizurpoor 
near Calcutta, 8 \o. 

Four Sanscrit Vocabularies : the Amaracosha, Tri- 
c&nda Slshn, liar at oh, and MIdini Cosa, published 
by II. T. Colcbtookc, esq. Calcutta, 1818, Sv6. 

Those fiie ancient vocabularies, namely*, Iloima , 
by II cm a Chandra; Amara Kosha, by Amara»Singa; 
Trlk mula-Shesha and Jlararah, by Furushottumu, and 
McdinP, of which some appear to be abridgements, 
and others supplements of the Atncra-Cotha, arc only 
printed in the original language*. 

Among the supplements to this Dictionary must 
also be reckoned Jlcacshara, a little collection of 
monograms, by I’urushottumu, whom l have just men- 
tioned; the Dharanicosha, ami the vocabularies of 
Ilclaynda Vachcspati, ami some others. 

Amara-Safala, Ghat a Karjtaram, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 
1818, 8vo. 

Dhirupn-Kosha, a dictionary of homonymes, in 
the Detail Igari character, is the title of a MS. in the 

* Tie of it tmportaal for eipbimaj lie llroiojieU 

itrm* of ile at it tl* CoUu of for ilote of tie /luUlutr, 

* Tie mlf» Wrr jnn ate tiltn from Tl Um1i»V * Aea»W of tie 
CoUrje of Fori It iT!uw. f. 32. 33 atao CiuIk^k <1* la I ill <Je If. 
Uojlr. j. »6. No. 1003 

* \\a*'l. I lew of lie Ilinerjr, Liieratare, ae>! MjtJmiojy of lie 
Ifitkloo, %ol. i, p. ST*. 

* v* telrUwA* oa •'fowl I ia>i Purhi, ii tiuu Fctea.eLei.tol «»i 
(v. SIS. toJ \\ iWi <it*ci t ZVt»o»ry. IVxf jv. »«,u 
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loyal library at Copenhagen ; where there is also a 
vocabulary in manuscript, inscribed with the title of 
Sarascata ; and another by Gada Sinlia Nanartha- 
daanimanjari. See Dansk Litter. Tidende for 1519, 
P . 124. 

3. Modem Diclioriaries. 

"Yayadevp, printed entirely in Sanscrit, at Calcutta, 
p. G8, in oblong 8s o. According to Ward (View of 
the History, etc. vol. i, p. 584) it is a short treatise for 
the explanation of difficult passages and expressions in 
ancient writers. 

A Catalogue of Indian Plants (419), comprehending 
their Sanscrit, and as many of their Linnman generic 
names, as could with any degree of precision be ascer- 
tained, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Dissertations relating 
to the History and Antiquities of Asia, London , 1798, 
vol. iv, p. 234 — 238. See also his Works, vol. ii, 
p. 39, 4to. edit. 

Fleming’s Catalogue of Indian Medicinal Plants and 
Drugs, with their Names in the Hindustani and 
Sanscrit Languages, Calcutta, 1825, 8\o. 

Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Bengal Revenue 
Terms, Sanscrit, Hindoo, and other words used in the 
East Indies, with full explanations, by S. Rousseau, 
London, 1802, 8vo. 

Sanscrit and Hindoo Dictionary, by S. Rousseau, 
London , 1812, 4 to. 

A Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, translated, 
amended, and enlarged, from an original compilation, 
prepared by learned native!* for the college of Fort 
William, by Horace Hayman Wilson, secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1819, 4to. d . This, as the, 

* A S rea, h improve.! tod enlarged edition of WiW& Dictionary is 
novr m the press, and was espected to he out by the end of the past year. 
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title expresses, is ratlier a condensation of the best 
ancient dictionaries than an original wprh. It is com- 
piled by Raghumam Bhatta Chan a, mid corrected, 
arranged, and translated into English by Wilson See 
Bopp’n Res Jew of this dictionary, in the Gutting. Gel. 
Ant 1821, St «J(J, and Imlt«clic Bibhothch, son 
A. W. v. Schlegcl, i, 3, s. 295 — JCf, ii, 1, s. 2 — 1 1. 

A Sungsent Vocabulary, containing the nouns, 
ndjcctlics, serbs, and indeclinable particles, most fre- 
quently occurring in the Sungsent language, arranged 
in a grammatical order, with an explanation in Ben- 
galee and English, by William Vales, Calcutta, Ib 20 , 
bio. 'I able stphahltiquc pour It Vocabulaire San«crlt 
de M. Yates, par M. Jules Klaproth, in Ins Table 
nlpliabttHjuc du Journal Asntiquc, Parts, 1829, Sro. 
p II 2-1 55 

Saida Katjut Jiruma, a Sanscrit Dictionary, by 
Rada Canta Deb, of which the first part was pub- 
hfhed, Calcutta, 1S2S. See Astat Joum xrv, 197. 

San sifan man meng Inn sti yao, ou Recueil niccs- 
saire de Mots Sanserifs, Tnngutains, Mandshous, 
Mongol*, par M. Abel lUmusat. I*rom n RoUglott 
Dictionary written tn China. In the I’lindgrubcn ilrs 
Orients, tom ir, 3,18.1 

\ ocabulanum Malabanco-San^CTdannco-I.UMtammi, 
nuctorr 1*. Joan I’m llanxlrdrn, ft manu«cnpt m the 
library of the Propaganda ftt Rome. 

Ample til dn IVm»n left al*o a Sanscrit Dictionary m 
itt.anu»crij t, in bis own hand writing, and in a fit state 
fir tin* I rr»«, large folio See Ms, *«tfi Kncsclip 
\n v, ml i, p 211. 

Hie Hold \ sialic Society of I*t m'on po*wt*ei dm 
a Siiiifnl !>;cli >n»rj, compiled m modern time#, 
which liear* the rarer of .SaWi GiJym Jtrv-u j, »it)i 

1 - t\ W« U> l’«e iV* wiWt tn a 1'rtaauj *- 7 <k-r i 

»,*» ,‘1^5-^t! p V f V» *«r 1* 
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the words explained in Bengalee. See Asiat. Journ 
1828, April, p. 481. 

An Original Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, by 
Alex. Hamilton, is mentioned among the manuscripts 
in the Oriental catalogue of Hoivell and Steward 1S°7 
Suppl. p. 102, No. 4433. In the Journal Asiat.’ May,’ 
1825, p. 319, general Boisserole announces his inten- 
• turn to publish a grammar and dictionary of the 
Sanscrit language, for whirl, new types were already 
cut, of which he gives a very handsome specimen. So 
far as I know, however, no portion of the work has yet 
appeared. J 

*“s, s 4 r riimn ' auct - Fr - Bopp - 


COMPARISON OF THE SANSCRIT WITH OTHFR 
LANGUAGES. 


The great number of language, which are said to owe 
heir ongm, or bear a close affinity ,he Sanscri”” 
truly astonishing, and is another proof of its hint, 
antiquity t . A German writer ha, asserted U «‘ t 
the parent of upwards of a hundred languages and 


f After all, the hterny world teem much divided respecting ‘if,- *. 

antiquity of Hindoo learning. Tennemana says', .« Uw/wh 
entered deeply into the study of h, story. \ Tlew ™ fc 

theology, have declared the Hebrews to be the pnm.h.w * , on 

Egyptians , and lastly, both these have been J, •° the "' 1,10 

This opinion, which ,s supported by Fred Schwf ^ ) he IIlndoos ” 
forcibly combatted by Hitter, who hJ devoted a chfl’ and 

Philosophy to the examination of this subiecL Th P er .° f fIlst0I 7 “f , 
not be disappointed , as in it he has mud/ -j 056 W ^° cons “H it will 
could be ptbrnd on lb. „bjw,, uJ al »i«r. HI thai 

elegant and attractive form. It has been tV lhe reader ln an 
Adclung Sec Tenneman’s Manual 0 f ^ {J* ‘ shed *‘“ ce *« work of 
Iate.1 by the Tlev. Arthur Johnson. OrfZ JS" T ° f P J lI «°P h y. tnz*. 
l e.bcr Sprache u a. a der Indier. and r'J Schle E cl (*re<l ) 

Ile.nnch n,it» it i w«J. Geschichte der Pbilocnnh,. .... 


I>r lUinnch von 
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dialects , among which he enumerates twelve Indian, 
seven Median Persic, two Arnautic Albanian, seven 
Greek, eighteen Latin, fourteen Sclavoman, and six 
Celtic Gallic s It seems a remarkable fact, that the 
various theories in which learned men have latterly 
so much indulged respecting the origin and affinities 
of languages, all tend to confirm this statement, for, 
however widely they may be opposed to one another 
m the results of their speculations, they nearly all fix 
upon the Sanscrit as the basis of some part of their 
argument , thus all tacitly acknowledging the an- 
tiquity and influence of that language The various 
vocabularies which we now possess, and the results of 
the laborious and learned investigations which the 
next few pages will detail, render it pretty evident, 
that the Sanscrit has not only furnished words for all 
the languages of Europe, but forms a main feature m 
almost all those of the East A host of writers have 
made it the immediate parent of the Greek, and Latin, 
and German families of languages , or regarded some 
of these as descended from it through a language now 
extmet 11 With the Persian and Zend it has been 
almost identified by Sir William Jones and others 
Halhed notices the similitude of Sanscrit and Arabic 
words, and this not merely in technical and meta- 
phorical terms, but in the main groundwork of lan- 
guage* In a contrary direction the Indo Chinese, 
and other dialects in that quarter, all seem to be 
closely allied to it One original language seems, m a 
very remote period, to have pervaded the whole 
Indian archipelago, and to have spread toward Mada- 
gascar on one side, and the islands in the South sea 

t Rud ger inReuernGeschichte der Evangeljschen M ssions Vostalten 
st 66,* 59 

11 ? ee abo« c p 3 

* Preface to h s Gnrnmar of the Bengal Language 
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on the other;* but'in proportion,” adds the historian 
•from whom I borrow this remark, “as we find any 
of these tribes more highly advanced in” the arts of 
chilised life than others, in nearly the same propor- 
tion do we find the language enriched by a cor- 
responding accession of Sanscrit terms, directing us 
at once to the source whence civilisation flowed towards 
these regions k .” 

Further information on this subject will be found in 
the following works : 

Researches into the Origin and- Affinity of the 
principal Languages of Asia and Europe, by Lieut. 
Col. Vans Kennedy, London , 1821, Svo. See an able 
review of this work in Asiatic Journal, January, 1832, 
p. 1 , etc; in which much information will be found on 

this subject. 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations proved by 
a Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic Languages, by James Cowles 
Prichard, M.D. F.R.S. etc., Oxford , 1831, 8vo. 

Ueber die Uebereinhunft des Sanskrits mit den" 
Worten anderer alten Sprachen, see Adelung, Mithri-' 
dates, vol. i, p. 149, etc. 

A comparison of the Indian words found in ancient 
writers, in Hadr. Relandi Diss. Miscell. (de veteri 
lingua Indica), Traj. ad Men. 170 G, Svo. tom. J 
p. 757, vol. iv, p. 424. ’ 

Synglosse Indo-Europteme par M. Eichhofl; Paris 
1829, containing a comparison of the principal lan-’ 
guages_ of Europe with one another, and will, the 
oanscrit. 

1. JVUh the Indian Languages 

La Crore quotes, in his Htst. du Christ, des Imles, 

1 “»* °i J..., ..1 u, p. 369. . 
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tom. ii, p. 303, a Tamulic work of the twelfth century, 
Dhagarum in which is said to be proved the deriva- 
tion of all -the other Indian languages from the San- 
scrit. 

Plan of a Comparative Vocabulary of Indian Lan- 
guages, by Sir James Mackintosh, in the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay, London, 
1819, 4to. vol. i, p. 297. 

Famihenverwandtschaft der indischen Sprachen, 
von. G. Blumhardt, l^urnbcrg, 1819, bvo. 

Affinity of the Sanscut with ,the Prakrit, Pali, and 
Zend, in which is described the most holy^ooks of 
the Jams, by Dr. Leyden, in Asiatic Researches, vol. 
x, p. 279; and in Essai sur le Pah, etc. par E. 
Burnoufet Chr. Lassen, Parts, 182G, 8vo m . 

Ivar ^e/Symphona symphona, seu XI Ling. Orient, 
discors exhibita concordia, Tamuhcsc videlicet, Gran- 

1 See above, p 8 

“ These three dialects, the Prakrit, the Pali, and the Zend, are probably 
the most ancient derivatives from the Sanscnt The great mass of voca 
Wes in all the three, and even the forms of inflection, both in verbs and 
nouns, are derived from the Sanscrit The Pali alphabet seems to be 
derived from the DevanSgan Leyden s Fssay, as above Again, professor 
Wilson observes, " There is one question of some interest attaching to the 
construction of the Prakrit which seems to merit a fuller enquiry than 
has yet been given to it , namely. Does it represent a dialect that was 
ever spoken , or is it an artificial modification of the Sanscnt language, 
Revised to adapt the latter to peculiar branches of literature 1 The laller," 
he continues, " seems the most likely.” There certainly appears something 
very mysterious about these languages. If the Praknt be no more than 
a modification of the Sanscrit, why may not the Sanscnt be a device, or 
the modification of some other ancient language 1 Why, indeed, may not 
the round assertion of a recent critic be true, who affirms that this lan 
guago never could have been spoken and that it is a fabrication from begin- 
lung to end! See Wilson’s Preface to his Hindoo Theatre, p 70, and 
Theological Review, vol v, p 360 This opinion, however, is forcibly 
combatted by lleeren, in his Researches on the Indians, who acutely 
remarks that it is not very easy lo defire what is meant by inventing i 
language , and asks how it is possible for any literature to be fully dere 
loped unless through the medium of vernacular speech 
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thamicaJ, Tclugicse, Samscrutamiccc, Maratlucac, Bala- 
bandicaj, Cananca?, Hindostamcee, Cuncamcoe, Guzui- 
raticae, et Peguanicae non characteristics?, quibus ut 
explicativo-harmomca adjuncta est Latina, Hafnicc, 
1782, 8vo 

History and Languages of the Indian Islands, in 
Edinburgh Review, vol v, 23 
XJeber die Verzweigungen der indischen Sprachen 
mit dem Sanskrit in einer systematischen Aufzahlung 
derjemgcn Sprachen, welche m Vorderund Hinter- 
Indien und in den anstossenden Landern gesprochen 
werdcn, von Joseph von Hammer, in the Wiener 
Jalirbuchem der Literatur, 1818, vol n, p 27G — 290 

The affinity of the Sanscrit to several Indian dialects 
and kindred languages, is also shown by M Wilhelm 
Palmblad, in his essays on the origin of the Hindoos, 
in the Swedish Journal, Sven, fur Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, Upsala, 1819, vol li, p 1 — 1G8 

Fundgruben dcs Onents, vol i, p 459, 4G0 

Franz Alters treatise, alreadj quoted, upon the 
Sanscrit language 

Concerning the influence of the Sanscrit upon all 
the languages of the East Indian archipelago, see 
Crawford s History of the Indian Archipelago, Lthn- 
burgh, 1820, 8vo vol n, p 71, and Raffles’s Java, 
vol n, 3G9 


Concerning the Sanscrit nnd its connection with 
the East Indian languages arhich Iiaie Bpnmg from 
it, in Valors Probcn dentsclier Volhsmundarten 
un.p IGSJ— 191 


Elucidation of the Hindoo familj of languages do 
scendcd from the Sanscrit, in Carl Hitters Erdhumlc 
im Vcrhnltmssc rur 'intur und zur Gcschichtc dcs 
Mcnsclicn it s » llerhn 1817, 810 Anliang, p 600 
Q Cranfuul s Rcsrarches on Ancient nnd Modern 
India, lol 11 p ISO, ISO, 190, 2ifa— 2d8 
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Indian, and the languages related to the Sanscrit, in 
Asia Pol% glotta von Julius Klaproth, p. 53, 3S7 — 
415. 


2 With the Bohemian or Gypsy Language. 
Mithridates ion J. C. Adclung, Tli. i, p. 21-1 


3 rntA the 7 end. 

Paultni a llartliolomajo Dias, de Antiquitatc et AfR- 
nitatc Lingua rum Zend i cm, Samscritanica?, ct Ger- 
imnicre, Padoac, 179S, Ito. Two liundred Zend and 
sixty German words arc here compared with the 
Sanscrit. 

The admit) of the Sanscrit to the Zend, by Dr. 
Leyden, in Asiatic Researches sol. x, p. 279. 

Investigation of the affinity which the Sanscrit bears 
to the Zend, in Link's Urwclt, p. 1G2 — 172. 

-t. rntA the Persian. 

Ilalhcd m the preface to lus Grammar of the Bengal 
Language. 

A Dictionary or Vocabulary of those words in Per- 
sian which arc derived from, or have Synonymcs in the 
Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Supplement to Howell 
anil Stewart’s Oriental Catalogue for 1 827, London, 

p 101». 

Dc Afllmtate qua Lingua San*crdamica cum ca 
lYr«.arum iti conjtmcta cst, ut potius ab liac ilia, qua in 
ab dl-i li.vc naturah online sit derhanda, in Otlmi. 
Prankn Comment, de Pcrsidis Lingua ct Gcnio, 
Comparaison du IYrsm a>ec le Samskrit, in the 
Tableaux Synoptiques, on Mots simihircs qui «c 

* tl »* Ant ubcJ a t fc*.o, »tiy rtiilr a>S j '4 aty wnuen , 

1 * 1 1< *t 7r ?» 
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troui'ent dans les langues Persane, Samskrite, Grccque, 
etc par H. A. le Pileur, Lcyde, 1814, Sto. p. 40. 

Franz Bopp idler das Conjugationssystem der Sam- 
skritspraclie, p. 116— 138- . 

Concerning the Sanscnt language and its affinity to 
the Persian, in J. S. Veter's Proben deutsclier Yolks- 
mundarten u. s. w. p. 169. 

On the identity of the Persian and Sanscrit lan- 
guages, in Alex. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, vol. ii, p. 379; and, concerning the light 
which the Sanscrit throws upon the structure of 


Persian woids, in the same, p. 418. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, London , 
1817, 8>o. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate prise® Indorum Lingme, 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Gra'corum, 
It oman o rum, atque Germanorum Sermonc, P. i, J'tn- 
dobonce, 1827, 4to. See Jenaische Allg. Lit. Zcit. 
1827, No. 199. # 


5. Jf’ith the Chinese. 

The Chinese letters and language compared with 
the Sanscrit, in a Dissertation -on the Character and 
Sounds of the Chinese Language, etc. by J. Marsh- 
man, Scrampobr, 1809, 4 to., and also in Quarterly 
Review, vol. v, p. 393, etc. See also vol. xv, p. 3G7, 
etc. 


G. JJ7tA the Arabic. 

Sec Halhed’s preface to his Grammar of the Bengal 
Language, 1778, lto. 

Man) Hebrew and Arabic words arc compared with 
the Sanscrit, Malay, Mahratta, Turkish, Tartaric, Chi- 
nese, etc., by Math. Norberg, in his Vater-Unser in 
den Sprachen Asiens in No\a Acta Reg. Societ. Scien- 
liar. Upsal. ml. ix, p. 207, tie. Only llic beginning, 
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however, of Norberg’s work has appeared, death hav- 
ing put nn end to his labours. 

7. tilth the Greek. 

Sir 'Wiiliam Jones sajs, (Asiat. Research, vol. i, 
p. 122,) 11 The Sanscrit language, whatever may be its 
antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than cither; >ct bearing to both of 
them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of grammar, than could have been pro- 
duced by accident; so strong, that no philologcr could 
examine all the three, without believing them to be 
sprung from one common source, which perhaps no 
longer exists.” The Itcv. Dr. Browne observes, in a 
letter inserted in the Reports of the Bible Society, 
“ The Sanscrit answers to Greek, ns face answers face 
in n glass. The translation into it of the New Testa- 
ment will be perfect, while it will be almost verbal; it 
will !>e published with the Greek on the opposite page, 
nv soon as we can procure Greek tjpes. You will find 
the verb in the corresponding mood and tense; the noun 
and adjective in the corresponding case and gender: 
the idiom and goti rrnnent arc the same; where the 
Greek is absolute so is the Sanscrit; and, in many in- 
stances, the primitives or roots arc the same." See Ap- 
puultx to Rirkt r's edition of Cicero de Senretutr, 
Valpy, 1811, p. xcviii. * 

Connection Iwtvretn the Sanscrit and Greek, Asiat. 
Journal, I WO, vol. i, p. .125. 

On tin* grammatical analog) which subsist* Ik*- 
tween the Sanscrit, the and the Greek, in Phi- 

lological Conjectures, by I)r. Wait, in Asiat. Juum. 

Mi), 1W0, p. 15. 

Kwmliliftfn of the Sanscrit, Greek, and Roman 
Numerals, in Asiat. Jouro, it, 1 17 
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A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in 
Prichard s Eastern Origin of the Celtic N Uions 
Sur lea Rapports entre le Sanskrit et le Grec et le 
Latin, tantpour la Construction Grammaticale que pour 
les Blots In the correspondence of BartMlemy An- 
quctil with the missionary P Cceurdoux See Me- 
inoires de lAcademie des Inscr tom xlix, p G47 — 
712 As a Supplement to Anquetil s treatise upon the 
Ganges of the ancients 

Dallied, in the preface to Ins Bengal Grammar. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, and Sansknta 
languages, in the Classical Journal, No xu, p 375 — 
3J1, No xui, p 219 — 222, and Suppl to No xvm, 
p 52S — 53S 

Tranz Bopp uber das Conjugations} stem der San- 
skritsprachc, p Gl, etc This author’s lm estimations of 
the affinity of the Sanscrit with the Greek, which he 
first begin in tins work, were much amplified in the 
Vcrglciclicnden Zcrghederubg des Sanskrit und der 
daimt icrwandten Spnchcn, Erster Vcrsuch, printed 
among the treatises of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
Ulss 1821, -Ito In English, Amlytical Comparison 
of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, show 
mg the original identity of tlicir grammatical structure, 
printed in the Annals of Orient il Literature, P j, 
p 1—05, reviewed bj Bumouf, fils, in the Journal 
\sint P vi, p 52,ctll3 

lie usu hngux Brachmanum saerte in causis lingual 
Gra-ca. ct I-atina? mdagandis, Progrunma, auctorc 
A IV dc Schlegcl, Bonn, 1819, lto 

A parallel between the Greek, I Hin, Celtic, uni 
Smtcnt, in Alex Murraj's History of the Luropcan 
latnpta^es, Idtahurgi, 16,';, ,„1 i, p no, , (1 ] „ 
p this In German, Zulu Ktiropaischcn Spraclienhau’ 
"■'‘■r I or.cliiintcn liber the Vcrwamltscliafl Jcr'Ieu 
tnmn, (.rietl.en, Cillen. SIau„ ,| U(Un Nnc) , 
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. Murray bcarbcitet ion A. Wagner, Leipzig, 1826, 
Bile. 8vo. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in A. W. 
v. Schlcgel's Indis'cher Bibl. ii, 3, p. 285. 

Commentatio dc Adfinitate priscic Indorum Lingua?, 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Griccorum, 
Romanorum, atquc Germanorum Sermone, P. i, 77«- 
dobotue, 1827, i to. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit and Greek languages, in the ' 
third volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, Edinburgh, 
1827. 

Bcitr.ige zur allgemcincn \ergleichcndcn Sprach- 
kundc, ton G. C. F. Lisch, Berlin, I82G, 8vo.; Erstes 
Ilcft, p. G, sqq. 

Ursprachlchrc ton Schmithenncr, Frank/, a. M. 
1820, fit o. 

8. With the Latin. 

Ilnlhcd, m the preface to Ids Bengal Grammar. 

Sir William Jones says, in the Preliminary Discourse 
to hi* < translation of the Sahontal i, " I began with 
translating it tcrbally into Latin, which hears so great 
resemblance to the Sanscrit, that it is more convenient 
than any other modern language for a scrupulous inter- 
linear) torsion.” Sec nlso above, p. 15. 

I*r. P.aulini a S. Bartholoimco Diss. dc Latin! Scr- 
monis Origine ct cum Oricntalibus connexion?, llonur, 
1802, Ito. Contains only fift)-fite Sanscrit words 
bearing nflinit) to the Latin. 

IV. Schlegel, in his trcat?«e, Ucbcr die Weislieit mid 
Sprachc tier Indicr. 

On the analog) of the Sanscrit with the Latin nnd 
other language*, In the Edinburgh Review, to?. xiV, 
p. 272. 
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A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

Sur les Rapports entre le Sanskrit et Ie Grec ct le 
Latin, tant pour la Construction Grannnaticale que pour 
les Mots. In the correspondence of Barth61emy An- 
quetil with the missionary P. Cceurdoux. See Me* 
moires de l’Academic des Inscr. tom. xhx, p. G47 — 
712. As a Supplement to Anquetil's treatise upon the 
Ganges of the ancients. 

Halhed, in the preface to liis Bengal Grammar. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrita 
languages, in the Classical Journal, No. xii, p. 375 — 
381; No. xvii, p. 219—222; and Suppl. to No. xviii, 
p. 528— 538. 

Franz. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der San- 
skritsprache, p. GI, etc. This author’s investigations of 
the affinity of the Sanscrit with the Greek, which he 
first began in this work, were much amplified m the 
V ergleichenden Zergliederuhg des Sanskrit und der 
damit verwandten Sprachen, Erster Versuch, printed 
among the treatises of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
I Km. 1824, 4to. In English, Analytical Comparison 
of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, show- 
ing the original identity of their grammatical structure, 
printed in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. i 
p. 1— G5, reriewed by Burnouf, fils, in the Journal 
Asiat. P. vi, p. 52, et 113. 

De usu linguie Brachmanum sacra in causis lin^um 
Gracm et Latina; mdagandis, Programma, auctore 
A. IV. de Schlegel, Bonn, 1819, 4to. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alcr. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, Edinburgh, IS2J, sol. i, p. 149. vo j ;; 
p. 228 In German, Zuu. Europaisehen Spra’clicnbau! 
oiler Eorscliungcn uber die Veriiandtscliaf! der Tcu- 
tonen, Gricclien, Cullen, Shsen, und Juilen. Nach 
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A. Murray bearbeitet von A. Wagner, Leipzig, IS2G, 
2 Bdc. 8vo. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in A. W. 
v. SchlegeVs Indischer Bibl. ii, 3, p. 285. 

Commentatio do Adfinitate prise® Indorum Lingute, 
quam Sanscntam dicunt, cum Persarum, Greecorum, 
Romanorum, atque Germanorum Sermone, P. i, Jln- 
dobona:, 1827, 4 to. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit and Greek languages, in the 
third volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, Edinburgh, 
1827. 

Beitrage zur allgemeinen \ergleichenden Sprach- 
kunde, von G. C. I\ Lisch, Berlin , I82G, 8vo.; Erstes 
Heft, p. G, sqq. 

Ursprichlelire von Sclimitlieniier, franl/. a. M. 
1820, 8vo 

8. filth the Latin. 

Halhed, in the preface to his Bengal Grammar. 

Sir William Jones says, in the Preliminary Discourse 
to his translation of the Sakontala, “ I began with 
translating it verbally into Latin, which bears so great 
resemblance to the Sanscrit, that it is more convenient 
than an) other modern language for a scrupulous inter- 
linear} version.” See also above, p. 15. 

Tr. Paulini a S. Bartholommo Diss. dc Latini Ser- 
monis Originc et cum OriCntahbus connexion e, Roma;, 
1802, 4to. Contains onl} fifty-five Sanscrit words 
bearing affinitj to the Lattn. 

Pr. Scblegel, in his treatise, Ucbcr die Wei«lieit und 
Spracbc dcr Indicr. 

On the analogy of the Sanscnt with the Latin and 
other languages, In the Edinburgh Review, vol. vi\, 
V- 
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On the conformity of the Latin and Sanskrits Lan- 
guages, in the Edinburgh Review, 1811, Aug. No. 
xxxvi, p. 345. 

In Tableau Comparatif, quoted above, p. 31, of 
Count Lanjuinais. 

In the correspondence of Bartlielemy, mentioned 
abo\ e. 

A parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrits 
Languages, in the Classical Journal, Nos. xii, xvii, 
xviil. 

TV. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanshrit- 
sprache,p. SS — 155; and his Analjtical Comparison of 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. I, p. 1 — G5. 

A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Latin, in 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

On the Sanscrit and its affinity to the Latin, Per- 
sian, and German, J. S. Vater, in Probcn dcutscher 
Volksmundarten u. s. w. p. 1G9. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, London, 1S17, 
8ro. 

In the first section of Observations sur la Resem- 
blance frappante que l’on dceomre entre |i Laimie 
des Russes ct cello dcs Romains, SWan, 1817, 8vo. 

In the preface to Tr. Bopp’s Nalus, carmen Sans- 
critum, Londini, 1819, Svo. 

On the grammatical analogies between the Sanscrit, 
the Latin, etc., by Dr. Writ, sec above, p. 45. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray’s History of the European 
languages, vol. i, p. 1 19. 

Commentatio lie Ailfinitatc prisem Imlonim Lingua-, 
•luatn Sanscritam ilicuut, cum Persarum. Gnecorum, 
Itomanoruin, atque Germ-inorum Sermone, Pars i 
Jlndol^nte, 1817, 4to. ’ 
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0 Ihth tie Celtic 

Prichard s (Dr ) Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na 
tions, proved by a Comparison of their Dialects with 
the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
Oxford 1831, 8\o A work, which will be found very 
satisfactory on tins subject 

Coincidences of the Sanscrit with the Gicbc, in 
Ilcnncs Scjthtcus or the Radical Affinities of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, with the Gothic, etc , by 
John Jamieson D D I R S etc Edin ISM, 8vo 
p 218, etc 

They are also compared in Rccucil dc Monumcns 
Antiques, h plupart incdits, et dtcomerts dans lAn 
ciennc Gaule, etc par Gnvaud de la "N incellc, Paris 
1817, 4 to parti p 121 

A parallel between the Greek, Latjn Celtic, and 
Sanscrit in Alex Murrays History of the European 
Languages sol i p 110 

10 11 ith tl e Irisl or I rse 11 elsh 5^ 

I be similarity between the Irish an 1 the Sanscrit is 
■very striking and deserves further research as is ob 
soned in Unterlinltiingsblnttem fur M eh und Mens 
chcndkunde, 1825 No xxxvu p 017 in the Journey 
through Ireland in the jenr 1818 which is there 
inserted'* 

• Tli > hat been done w ih great research tad is I am informed by 
one well qual lied to judge w ih great ab 1 ty by I)r Fnchird in b » 
Ong n of tl e Cel c Nat on* In th a wo k t! e s*o»cni u not 
only compared w ih the I r*e or old In«h and Welah but al»o w h the 
oheriun ng d alecta of the Cel >c tamely the Co n h the \rmoncan 
the Gal e and tl e Mania further information on tb * «uhj*ct may be 
iwuli n \ Vi'.vurj "a V TOvpeVfW t/. -u , An\ VLvrj if. ‘hit ian/g-wfc* if, ‘fub 
the A recot or Ane ent I »b eompa e»l w th the language of the 
Cam or Ancient l era am w th the II odoa ante the iiabc and Chal 
dean language* w th a Fitface conta a ng an Tf-tome of the intent 
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11 . filth the Gothtc. 

‘ Franz Bopp uber das Conjugationssystera der Sans- 
kritsprache, p. 110 — 157; and in his Anal} tical Com- 
parison, see above, p. 4G. 

12. With the German 

* Paid, a S. Bartholom®o de Antiquitate et Affinitatc 
Linguarum Zendic®, Samskritanic®, et Germanic®, 
Padavec , 179S, 4to. Only sixty words are here com- 
pared with the Sanscrit. 

Fr. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskrit- 
sprache, p. 1 1G— 157; and in his Anal} tical Compari- 
son in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. i, p. 1 — 65. 

Ueber das Sanskrit und seine Verlialtnisse zum 
Gennanischen,von J. S. Vater, in his Proben deutcher 
Volksmundarten u. s. w. p. 109. 

On the identity of the Sanscrit with the Teutonic, 
in Alex. Murray’s History of the European Languages, 
vol. ii, p. 22S; in German, by A. Wagner, Leipzig, 
1826, 2 Bde. Svo. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate prise® Indorum Lin"u® 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Gr»coruni 
Romanorum, afquc . German orum Sermone, Pars i, 
f'indoboncr , 1827, jltoT 

Ursprachlehre. Entwurf zu einem System der Gram- 
matik mit besonderer Rucksiclit auf die Sprachen des 
indiscli-deutschen Stammes: das Sanskrit,- das Per- 
sische, die Pelasgischen, Slaviscbe^und Dcutschen 
Sprachen, von Triedr. Schmitthenner, Franlf a J\T 
1826, 8>o. 


History of Ireland, corroborated by late ducowne* ln the Puranas of the 
Brahmins, and by oor learned countrymen in the East, etc. flufcfw 1803 
4to. See also his Collectanea de Rebus H.benucis. D*Um! mG, 
etc . 6 vots 8yo . and bis Grammraar of the Ibenio-celtic or Irish Lan- 
guage, etc Dahlia, 1773, 4to 
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Letters on India by ISlrs Graham; Edinburgh 
Review, xiii, 272; Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations ; Kennedy’s Researches into the Origin 
and Affinity of the principal Nations of Europe. 

Origin and Affinity of the Languages of Asia and 
Europe, in Asiat. Journ. 1832, p. 1. 

13. With the Scandinavian Languages 

Tableau des Peuplcs qui habitent l’Europe, etc , 
par Fred. Sclioell, second edition, p. 14 

On the affinity of the Sanscrit and Scandinavian 
languages, in La Scandinavic vengfee de l'Accusation 
d'avoir produit Ies Peuples barbares, qui dStruisircnt 
l’empire de Rome, par M. Graberg de Hemso, Lyons, 
1822, 8vo. 

Undcrsogelse om det gamle Nordise oiler Islandshc 
Sprogs Opnndelse, forfattet af R. K. Rash, Kjoben • 
haven, 1818, 4 to. 

Magnusscn in the Index to the twelfth part of his 
Edda, Copenhagen, 1818, 4to. 

14 With the Sclavonic Languages. 

Aweiar's Kalwiorhucham, odcr Sittcnspruche aus 
Tamuhschcn Palmblattem, mit llcmcrhungcn uber 
indischc Gclehrsamheit, \on J. C. C. Rudiger, Halle, 
1791, p. 20. 

De lingua Rossica ex c&dcm cum Samscrdamica 
matre orient ah prognata. adject® sunt obscrvationcs 
de ejusdem lingua? cum alus cognationc, ct dc primis 
Russorum sedibus, auctore Conr. Gotti. Anton, Pi- 
tern berg ce, 1 8 1 0, 4 to. 

Rapports entre la Languc Sanscrit ct la Languc 
Tlussc. Prcsentts h TAcaiVcm’ic Implmfc 'A us sc, par 
Pud. Addling, St Ptlersbourg, 1811, 4 to , trans- 
lated into Russian, h) Paul Pnedgang The intro- 
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Annals of Oriental Literature, part in, p. 55S— 5G2; 

Getting, gel. An*. 1820, p. 210; Hall. Allg. Lit. Zeit. ■ 
1821, “No. ccxxxiii, ccxxxiv ; A. W . v. Sclde gel's Ind. 
Bibl ii, I, p. 20, etc. A work much recommended. 

PROVERBS. 

A collection of Proverbs in various languages, Ben- 
galee, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, and English* * 
under the title of Bhoodursun , edited by Neclrutten 
Huldar, Calcutta, 1820. 

Persian and Hindoostanee Proverbs, compiled by 
Capt. Roebuck, edited by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 
1824, 2 vols. 8vo. The second \olumc contains two 
hundred and seventy-four proverbs, a great many of 
which are borrowed from the Sanscrit. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS IN THE 
SANSCRIT LANGUAGE. 

The remains of the ancient Sanscrit language con- 
sist of inscriptions, which are considered to exhibit it 
’in its purest and most genuine form, and of books. 
The following works give the best information with 
regard to both these subjects. 

1 . Inscriptions. 

These arc not only of importance as exhibiting the 
fonn of this language at an early date, but as serving 
to elucidate the history of India. Their utilty in both 
these respects has been duly appreciated by the 
learned and indefatigable orientalist Sir. Colebrooke ; 
wlio was one of the first to call the attention of the 
literary public to this important branch of Indian 
antiquity in bis dissertation, 

On Ancient Monuments containing Sanscrit Inscrip- 
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tions, by II. T. Colebrooke, esq., published in the 
Asiatic Researches, sol. ix, p 598, containing an 
account of nine inscriptions ; with plates of the original 
Sanscrit, and translations. 

Some account of these also will be found in Heeren’s 
Researches upon India," an English translation of 
which is now in the press. 

The monuments of this sort are either inscriptions 
upon temples, grottos, and single stones ; or engraven 
upon copperplates, and containing grants of land, pri- 
vilcges, diplomas, etc. See Gotting. gel. Anz. 1819, 
St 107. 

The following are the most remarkable of these 
inscriptions : 

Among the most ancient are two inscriptions dis- 
covered in a cave, or temple-grotto, near Gya in the 
Vindya mountains. They were deciphered and trans- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins, m the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i, p. 279 ; ii, I G8, who states that the language is 
pure Sanscrit, but that the character is the most 
ancient he had met with, and esen differed materially 
from that found in inscriptions* eighteen hundred 
jears old. 

Account of Ancient Hindoo Remains, bj R. Jen- 
kins, with Translations and Observations by II. II. 
Wilson. 

These consist of three copperplates, united bj a 
ring of the same metal, with a seal embossed ; and of 
an inscription which records the grant of some lands 
by Tivnra Deva, king of Korsala, to certain Brah- 
mins. Professor Wilson, in his observations, remarks, 
that “the copperplates furnish specimens of a charac- 
ter which has not jet found a place amongst the 
varieties of monumental writing in India, hitherto 
ofieml to the public. This character was unknown 
to the Brahmins of the place, and cquallj unintelligible 
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to the pandits of Calcutta, but were deciphered by a 
Jam of great respectability and learning, who had 
belonged to the establishment of the late colonel Mac- 
kenzie.’ Professor Wilson concludes by saying, that 
<* a comparison of these inscriptions with those which 
remain to be deciphered in the province of Chalsitgerh 
(of which a list is given), seems calculated to illustrate 
the political and religious history of that part of India, 
in tlie eighth and ninth centuries information that 
cannot but be acceptable in the utter gloom which 
envelopes almost the whole of Ilmdoostan history, 
anterior to the Mohammedan invasion ’ See Asiatic 
Researches, vol xv, p 499 — 515 

An inscription on a pillar near lhiddal, consisting 
oftwentj eight Sanscrit verges, translated by Charles 
Wilkins, esq , in the Asiatic Researches, vol i, p 131, 
8vo edition The last ten verses have been trans- 
lated into German, by Jos von Hammer, in the W lener 
Jalirbuchem dcr Literatur, 1818, vol n, p 335 

Sanscrit Inscriptions, by the late captain E Tell, 
with observations, by H H \\ ilson, esq , Sec As S. 
in Asiatic Researches, vol xv, p 437, sqq These 
consist of various inscriptions, described and trans- 
lated by captain Fell, and followed by historical re- 
marks by Mr Wilson, the present professor of San- 
scrit The fiist was found at Gar/ia Mandela, in 
what situation is not upon record The Hansi in- 
scription was found upon a stone near the fort The 
inscriptions from Benares consist of seven plates of 
copper, with Sanscrit inscriptions, found in a field near 
the town by a peasant They contain tlie genealogy 
• of various princes, with occasional sketches of their 
character and deeds , and seem of importance for the 
history of India T See Asiatic Researches, vol xv, 
p 436 

• These insenpt ons are 
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Inscriptions upon rocks in South Bihar, described 
by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and explained by Henry 
Thomas Col eb rook e, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, 1820, vol. i, part li, p. 201— 
20G. These are referred to the years 1219 and 1229 
of the era of Vicramadilya, A. D. 1 1G3 and 1173. 

Translation >of a Sanscrit inscription on a stone 
found in Buiuklc'hand, by lieut. W. Price, in Asiatic 
Researches, tol xn, p. SCO, consisting of fifty verses 
in a character approaching, except in some few letters, 
very nearly to the Deian&gari now in use, and contain- 
ing a genealogical table of several princely families. 

Inscriptions on the Staff of J»r«/r Shah, (a very sin- 
gular monument near Delhi), translated from the San- 
scrit, ns explained by Radhacanta Sarman, Asiat. 
Researches, a ol. i, p. 379. 

Translations of one of the inscriptions upon the pil- 
lar at Delhi , called the Lat of liras Shah, by Henry 
Colebroohe, esq. ; with introductory remarks, by Mr. 
Harrington, Asiat. Research, vol. vn, p 175. 

The date of this inscription is ascertained to be 1220 
of the Samvat era, A. D. llGt. It is considered of 
great importance in confirming and dlustrating the re- 
cords extant, relative to the history of Hmdoostan, im- 
mediately preceding the Mahommedan conquest. Sec 
1'din. Review, Jan. IS07, p. 2S1\ 

A copy of the inscriptions in the Pagoda of Saringam 
was obtained by the late Prof. Rudiger, ‘of Halle, from 
the missionary John. See Neuerc Gesch. dcr evan- 
gel, Missionsanstaltcn, St. GG, Halle, 18IG, p. 527. 

A Royal Grant of Land, engraved on n copperplate, 
bearing date twenty -three years before Christ and dis-» 

(p. 72), »» ire »!w those de-enbed by Mr Jtnlini ; bn l bon the w*y , n 
• hieb U hai mentioned them, tt »» e!t»r thit be h»<l not seen ihe sotume 
to which be Ttftre. 

• Tbe two shore srticle* »re rtrj mwrtctlj de-enbed in AdeUny 
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covered among the ruins at Mongueer , translated from 
the original Sanscrit, by Charles Wilkins, in the Asiat. 
Researches, vol. i, p. 123, and 357. Other inscriptions 
of grants of land are also found in die same work, vol. 
iii, p. 39; and vol. iii, p. 3; and in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. iii, p. 391 — 
397 ; Translation of a Grant of Land in the Cancan, 
by -Dr. Taylor of Bombay. 

Comments on an Inscription upon marble, at Jifad- 
liucarghar; and three grants inscribed on copper, 
found at Ujjayam, by major James Tod, Transact, of 
the Royal Asiat. Society, vol. i, part ii, p. 207 — 229. 

Three Grants of Land, inscribed on copper, found at 
XJjjayani, translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
esq., Transact, of the Royal Asiat. Society, v ol. i, part ii, 
p. 230—239, and 463. 

A description and translation of a collection of copies 
of Sanscrit inscriptions found in the A boo mountains, 
was presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, by 
Major Jackson. See Asiatic Journal, 1824, December, 
p. 605. 

The inscriptions amount to above two hundred, and 
throw much light on early Indian history. They espe- 
cially illustrate the ChauIuKyte, or the succession of 
the ruling power at Gazerat, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Lettre sur une Inscription Sanscrite h Gusurate, in 
the Journ. Asiat. tom. viii, p. 110. 

Note sur les Inscriptions Sanscrites dfecouvertes par 
M. le lieutenant-colonel Tod, dans le R&djcuth&i i, et 
donnees par lui h la Societc Asiatique, par Eug. Bur- 
nouf, in the Nouv. Joum. Asiat. 1828, No. v, p 397 
—400. ' 

These inscriptions are as follows : 

1. Inscriptions upon the ancient temple at Char- 
Chaomu, in the district of Haracati, dedicated to 
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Cltnmlra-Isltrara-Mahadcva, from the >ear 500 of the 
era Samvat (A. D. 'PM), discovered in 1819. 

2. Tour inscriptions upon copper, found at Gtcahor, 
in the Decan, still older than the foregoing, and scarcely 
to he deciphered. 

3. Inscriptions found at Jaysclmcr in the Indian 
desert. It is referred to king Bidjy Itae, who lived in 
the ninth century, and contains a genealogical table 
of Brahma down to J ~tdyaya Iiajah ( Bidjy line), writ- 
ten by Somiinalhala : without date. 

4. An inscription found upon the walls of the an- 
cient city of Chitorc : very ancient, nnd almost illegible. 

5 Man} inscriptions upon marble, which refer to 
the princes iolanli or ChdloCda in the thirteenth cen- 
tury , and found in the district of Mandcfgur/i. 

The greater part of these inscriptions are pure Sans- 
crit, nnd written either in the Pcvanagari character, 
or so tint thc> ma> be understood by it; but the in- 
scriptions in the temple grottos of tudsette, Afnrali- 
puram, and others, have not )ct been deciphered. 

Respecting the tables which record the privileges 
obtained bj the Jews in Cochin, and b} the Chris- 
tians on the .Vn/<i5ar coast, sec the extract from Tjeh- 
sen’s treatise Pc Inscriptionibus Indicts ct Privileges 
Judirorum ct Christianorum S. 1 liotnie in ora Mala- 
barica, cum expheatione Inscriptioiiis trihnguls a Bu- 
cliamno ndhta>, in tlic Gutting, gel. Anscigcn, 1819, 
St. 107. 

The copies, drawings, etc. of inscriptions upon stone 
and copper found in the Rail Indies, by bcut-col. C. 
Mackenzie, sun c> or -general of India, amounted to 
S07<J, and were bound up in scTcnty-scTcn volumes, 
bee A*5at. Journal, IbJJ, Aug. p. I J7. 
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WORKS IN SANSCRIT 

The best information respecting Sanscrit literature 
will be found collected in the following works 

On the literature of the Hindoos, from the Sanscrit, 
communicated by Goverdhan Caul, translated, with a 
short commentary, by the president Sir "William Jones, 
first printed in the Asiat Research vol i, p 340 , and 
again, in the works of Sir William Jones, vol 1 , p 34 9', 
Remarks upon Ancient Sanscrit Literature, the 7 e 
das, Puranas, and Shastras, in the German transla- 
tion of Sonnerats Voyages to the East Indies and 
China, Zunc/i, 1782, 4to 

Account of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, including translations from their principal 
■works, by W illiam W ard, Serampoor, 1811, 4to 4 vols 
Again, shortened and improved, with the following title, 
A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindoos, including a minute description of their 
manners, and customs, etc , by the Rev W illiam Ward 
The second edition, carefully abridged and greatly im- 
proved, Serampoor, 1815, 2 vols 4to , the third edition, 
London 1817, 2 vols 8vo , 1821, 3 vols 8vo 

This work is reviewed at length in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817, January and February, where a very 
favourable opinion is given of it The virtuous indig- 
nation of the missionary seems to have led him to paint 
the moral character of the Hindoos, in colours almost 
too dark to belong to human nature , the work, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly very valuable 

Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learn- 
ing, and Manners of tlic Hindoos, by Quint Craufurd, 
Land 17i)2, 2 vols Svo 

Catalogue and Detailed Account of a Valuable and 

. ' Tl * tt€ M g *«n *1 l«o duuocl «0 U by Wtlung p 78 »d<1 DO 
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curious collection of mss collected in Hindoostan, in 
eluding all those that were procured by Monsieur An 
quctil du Perron, relative to the religion and history of 
the Parsees, etc , by S Guise, esq , Load 1800, 4to 

On the literature of the Hindoos, in the Preface to 
Selections of Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, by 
Thomas Broughton, London, 18 14, 8vo 

Upon the different ages of Indian literature, in Me 
langes de Literature Sanscnte par A Langlois, Paris , 
1827, Svo p 40—48 

On the advantage of Sanscrit literature to science 
and learning, m J tjasa, a journal, by Othm Frank, 
vol l p 1 — 45 

Mackenzie Collection A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts, and other articles illustrative 
of the literature, history, statistics, and antiquities of 
the south of India , collected by the late heut coi Cohn 
Mackenzie, surveyor geneialofIndia,byII II Wilson, 
esq , secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc , 
Calcutta, 1828, 2 vols Svo 

This collection consists of 15G8 mss of which six hun 
dred and. sixty seven arc in Sanscrit written in van 
ous characters , of 2070 local tracts in two hundred and 
sixty fourvolumes, of 8070 inscriptions, in seventy scien 
volumes Of translations and tracts, in loose sheets, 
six hundred and scienty nine, and 1480 in seienty fiie 
volumes Plans, seventy nine , drawings, 26 dO , coins, 
6218, images, one hundred and six, antiquities, forty , 
11 llson s Preface, p xxn Besides these, col Mac 
kenzie left an immense collection of notes, observa 
tions, journals of thirty four years, inscriptions draw 
ings etc amounting to many volumes, of which forty, 
in folio, form but a part An account of these is given 
in two articfcs in the Asnt Journal* lor March 
and April, winch concludes with the following observa 
tion “ Col Mackenzie has done more tlnn could rea 
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sonably be expected from human industry, and there 
is something so vast in the discoveries he has made, 
that they remind us of the protracted life of an ante 
dihman and seem totally unsuitcd to the limited span 
allotted to our present existence 
Catalogus Bibliotheca; Regiac Pansiensis, Pawns, 
1739, fol by Etienne Eourmont 
Versuch einer Ostindischen Literatur Geschichte, 
von Henning, Hamburg, 178G, 8 vo 

Systema Brahmamcum Liturgicum, Mythologicum, 
Civile, ex Monumentis Indicis Mussel Borgiani Vehtns 
Diss notis lustorico criticis lllustravit Fr Pauhnus a 
S Bartholomseo, Roma, 1792, 4to See Nouv Me- 
langes Asiat par M Abel Remusat, vol ii, p *307 
Paul a S Bortholomseo Examen Hist Criticum 
Codd Ind Bibliotheca; Congregatioms de propag Fide, 
Roma, 1792, 4to The author at p 23, gives rules 
for distinguishing genuine Indian manuscripts from 
spurious 

De manuscripts Codicibus Indicis R P J Eman 
Hanxleden S J Epistola, edidit Paul a S Bartholo- 
ma>o, Vindobonaf, 1799, 4to 
Ejusd Mustei Borgiani Codices Avenses, etc Roma 
1793, 4to ’ 


Ejusd Lettera su Monunenti Indici del Museo Bor- 
giano, Roma, 1794 4to 

Ejusd Viaggt alle Indie Oriental, Jtcma, 1T9G 4to 
p 2G9, sqq ’ 


A Catalogue of tlto pnncpal Sanscrit noth, the 
Asiatic Researches, and in the treatises of Sir M dham 
Jones, translated by Kleulcr, and m Tnedr Her-- 
mann s Germlde von Ostindien, Tli u p J 40 ctc 
Sur la Poeste Mystique des Persans’et des Htndous, 
cx trait de 1 Anglais de \\ Jones F, om the \rchivcs 
Littenures in the Moniteur, 1S0G, No cchn 

h Catalogue of Sanscrit and other Orient il Mam, 
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scripts presented to the Royal Society by Sir William 
and Lady Jone>, m Sir William Jones s Works, vol 
vi, 4 to" 

Specimens of Hindoo Literature, consisting of transla 
tions from the Tamoul language, of some Hindoo works 
of morality and imagination, with explanatory notes 
to which are prefixed introductory remarks on the my 
tliology, literature, etc of the Hindoos, by N E Km 
dersley, London, 1794, 8vo 

Sanscrit Fragments, or extracts from the sacred 
books of the Brahmins, on subjects important to the 
British isles, by the Rev Thomas Maurice, London, 
1798, 8vo ^ 

The "Oriental Miscellany, consisting of original pro 
ductiona and translations, vol i, Calcutta, 1798, Svo 

The Asiatic Miscellany, consisting of original pro 
Auctions, translations, fugitive pieces, imitations, and 
extracts from curious publications, Calcutta, 1785, 
1786, large 4to 2 vols 

The New Asiatic Miscellany, Calcutta, 1789, small 
4to 2 parts 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the re- 
searches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, from original 
mss , London, 1807, 4to 1809 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanscnts de la Biblio 
theque Irapenale avec des notices du contenu de la 
plupart des ouvrages, etc par MM Alex Hamilton et 
L Langles, Parts, 1807, 8vo x This catalogue con 
tains the title, and occasional extracts, from one hun 
dred and seventy eight treatises in Sanscrit, and four- 


• Comprn ng fifty nine art ctes (in seventy one vols ) in Sanscrit n ne 
in Chinese seventy seven Pers an ih rly four Arab c , and two II n 
dostan It is also given m the Ph losoph cal Transactions abridged by 
Hutton 

* Hamilton was the real author, Langle* dd no more than translate 
h» Fngl sh manuscript 
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tccn In Bengalee. A very ample review of tins work 
will l»e found in the Monitcur, 180S, SI May and 23 
dune. 

Iljaxa, Uebcr Philosophic, Mjthologie, Littcratur, 
und Sprache dcr Hindu. Line Zeitschrift von Dr. 
Othmar Trank, Erstes Heft, jMunchcti, 1S2(3, 4to. 

Monument I.itternircs Snnscritc; contcnant line ex- 
position rapide dc cottc litlf-raturc, ct un apergu till 
BjJtime religious, ct philosophique des Indicn* d’npres 
leurs propres lures ; par A. I.anglois, Paris, 1827, 
8vo. A very ample review of this work is gi\ en in the 
Journal ties Savans, Avril, 1827, p. 2.31, etc., and 
Asiatic Journal. ^ 

The Sanscrit Reader, Calcutta, 1821, St o. 

' Milhridatcv von J. C. Adclung, Th. i, p. 131 — 1 iS; 
it, p. 6J— 5<1. 

Ge*chichte der neucm Sprichenkunde, von J. G. 
Kichhom, Krstr Ahthcil, p. 22S— 2.1G. 

Specimens of Hindoo Literature, fontlott, 1813, Mo. 
Query if not a new edition of Kiudendry** Work, nee 
above, p. f>l. 

letters c*n India, by Mam Graham, J^ntlon, 1817, 

fim. 

Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs 
of the j>eop!e of India, and of their Institution*, Reli- 
gious and Citil, by the Abl«‘ J. A. Dubois, missionary 
In the Mysore, Iwfon, 1817, Itn. An edition of the 
origins! Hatch, much improved by the author, np- 
|«ml at Paris, J^Jo. 

*’■*•*?* rrislitr to the Habits, Character, and Moral 
1*7 » «f the Hmloo.. 182.1, hvts. first 

t ri'-'ed in t!<^ Try-nil «,f Indus. 

\ ,.r i„ 

,,J * Him •*! Ilf rati, j Iff. I f i, ■/!, 

, I ’ ,r >■'•;•••• • f If-luJn irt.1 it,f l/famin. f.rimlia, 
I". I'm <-) .ill'l!l (limlat M. F a„.m'i,r C,WlJ, .ml 
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again in the Asiat Journal, No cxxkui, Jan 1827, p 
30—34, reb*p 189— 1 9G 
Catalogus Librorum Sanskritanonun, quos Bibliothe- 
ca? Univers HavnienS icl <1 eel it vel paravit Nathan 
Watlich Auct Erasmo Njerup, Hofnuu, 1821, Svo 
Indisclie Bibhothek Eme Zeitschnfp-on Aug Wilh 
\ Sclilegel Erster Bind,* Bonn, 1823, 8io sqq 
A general View of the Language and Literature of 
the Hindoos, m Nihlas Mullers Glaubcn, Wissen und 
Kunst tier alten Hindoos m ursprunghcher Gestalt und 
un Gewande der Symbolik u s w Mainz, 1822, 8\o 
I Bd I AbscUn 

Quelques Iignes sur les Sciences des Indiens, cx 
trades de 1 Araich i malifil, de Mir Cher Aly Assos et 
traduites de lHmdostam par M Garcm de Tassy, id 
the Journ^ Asiat 1826, Cah 1 p ( )7 

Notice des Manuscnts Sanskrits Iaisses par Sn Ro- 
bert Chambers, in the Journ Asiat vol Mi, p 62 
Ueber religiose Bildung Mythologie und Pluloso 
phie der Hindus, nut Rucksicht auf lhre altestc 
Gescluchte, von J G Rhode, Leipzig, 1827, 2 B 8vo 
in Kfp 

Eraser, James, Catalogue of Manuscripts m the 
Persic, Arabic, and Sanscrit Languages, London, 1742, 
8vo 

A Succinct Account of the Sanscrit, or learned lan 
guage of the Brahmins, in the Way to Things by 
Words, by John Cleland, London , 1767, 8vo 

Catalogue of Sanscrit Books, and of Translations from 
the Sanscrit, in Parbury, Allen, and Co 's Catalogue of 
books in Oriental literature, 1832 
Very interesting accounts of Sanscrit literature will 
also be found in Heeren s Ideen, Inder, the first section 
passim Cousin, Victor, Histoire de la Philosophic du 
xv m™ Siecle , m Ritter, Gescluchte der Philosophic, 
Th i p J>S, sqq , and in the Discours prononce au 
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College Royal dc France i\ l’ouverture du Cours de 
Languc et de Litterature Sanscrite, par M. de Cliezy, 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 


A CATALOGUE OF SANSCRIT WORKS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 

SACRED WRITINGS >. 


1. ON THE VEDAS IN GENERAL. 

The whole circle of Hindoo knowledge and science 
is divided into eighteen parts, of which the first four 
are the Vedas, from Ved or Bed, the law.— Bed Beid 
Bedam, Bcdavg, Bedac, Vedam, Vld.ja, etc., accord- 
ing to the different modes of writing and pronunciation 
observed by Europeans in India. These arc re- 
garded as an immediate revelation from heaven • and 
as containing the true knowledge of God, of his re- 
ligion, and of Ids worship, disposed into one harmo- 
nious composition. Next to the Vedas rank four 
Upaeedas, which comprise the knowledge of medicine 
music, and other arts ; after these follow six Vedangas, 
which relate to pronunciation, grammar, prosody’ 
religious rites and ceremonies, etc.j and finally four 

Z7ztl^: ca ‘ on ° eic - ******** 

Each Veda consists of two parts ; the Mantra, con- 
sisting of prayers, hymns, and invocations; and the 
Brahmaaae, comprising precepts which inculcate re- 

* The usual division of these wn.W . * 

observed here, because even the fast ,]!"**. ”* T*™ ,s n °* 

form of the latter does not seem to g,» e * sufficient ' f * 
there. sea sufficient reason for dividing 
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ligious duties; maxims explaining these precepts; 
and* theological arguments. The complete collection , 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to 
one Veda, is called its Sanhita, The Sanhilas with 
their ■various commentaries are subdivided into Sahas, 
that is, branches of the Vedas. The theology of the 
Indian scripture, comprehending the argumentative 
portion, entitled Vedanta , is contained in tracts called 
Upanishads ; that is, the sacred science, the knowledge 
of God. 

The Vedas are undoubtedly the most ancient com- 
positions in the whole range of Sanscrit literature. 
Their obscurity, and the obsolete dialect in which 
they are written, are such as to render the reading of 
them difficult even to a Brahman *. Ramnchandra 
explains, in his treatise on the grammar of Panini 
called Pracriya Caumudi, the anomalies of the dialect 
in which the Vedas are composed. See Q. Craufurd’s 
Researches on Ancient and Modern India, vol. ii, 

p. 171. 

Sir William Jones fixes the date of the Vedas at 
1600 years before tbe birth of Christ ; but colonel 
Kennedy remarks, in his Researches into the Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient, and Hindoo Mythology, that 
Sir William Jones was misled in his notions of Indian 


J \\ hen the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at 
present, especially among the Bnfaianas of Canyacvbja, learned priests 
derived titles from the number of I edat with which they were conversant. 
Since every pnest was bound to study one Veda, do title was derived from 
the fulfilment of that duty , but a person who had studied two Vedas, wa* 
sutnamed Dtriredi , one, who was conversant with three, Trutdt , and 
one, versed in four, CAaiurrrdi M the mylho'ogtcal poems were only 
figuratively called a 1 tda, no distinction appears to have been derived 
from a knowledge of them, tn addition to the four scriptures The titles 
above-mentioned have become the surnames of families amon<' the Bral- 
•nuiu of Catty, and are corrupted, by vulgar pronunciation, into Dvtr, 
Ttwari, and CJiaubf. Colebrookc, in Asiatic Researches, to!, viu, p, 381. 
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chronology, by tabing the religious personages which 
occur in the Hindoo sacred boohs for real historic 
diameters, and bj attempting to define the exact age 
at which they are supposed to have lived* The 
same author observes, that the sacred boohs of the 
Hindoos afford no data from which the period of 
their composition maj be determined, even by approx- 
imation , the writers apparently never having intended 
them to be the subject of chronological computation 
The first historical era is that of Jlcramiditya (fifty- 
six j ears B C ), preceded bj a period of three thou 
sand jears, in which the Hindoos pretend to no “con 
tinuous accounts either religious, traditional, or histo- 
rical This three thousand years is a chasm which 
cannot be filled up Various other circumstances, 
however, conspire to prove the antiquity and autlien 
ticitj of the Hindoo scriptures , and particularly an 
unvaried uniformity of conception, and a total absence 
of all foreign modes of thinking and extraneous inter- 
polations The descriptions which the Vedas contain 
of manners customs, anil faith, are too accurate to be 
spurious , and, as Mr Colcbroohe saj s, no sj stem of 
forgery would be equal to the task of fabricating large 
works to agree with the verj numerous citations per- 
vading thousands of volumes, m every branch of 
literature, dispersed among the various nations of 
Hindoos inhabiting India Colonel Kennedy believes 
the period at which they began to be composed to 
have been at least one thousand one hundred, or 
one thousand two hundred jears B C and Mr Cole 
brooke in pronouncing them to be genuine, adds “ I 
mean to say that thej are the same compositions 
winch, under the same title of J eila, have been 


’ Itnoitlin 
1 cut col \im 


into the Xiiore tod Affn ly of Jt ndoo Mythole-v 
Kennedy Is in 1831 4<o p 401 


by 
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revered by Hindoos for hundreds, if not thousands of 
years 

The original Veda is believed by the Brahmans, the 
most learned of the Indian philosophers, to have been 
revealed by Brahma ; and to have been preserved by 
tradition, until it was collected and arranged into 
boohs and chapters by the sage Dicapayana, who 
thence obtained the surname of Vyasa, or Veda vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas. See Colebroohe in the 
Asiat. Research, vol. vin, p. 378, etc. Svo. ed. Hamil- 
ton makes this Vyasa to have lived in the eleventh 
ccntitrj after Christ. Ritter, the latest writer on this 
subject, who certainly has examined with much atten- 
tion all the authorities on the subject, and who 
betrays his inclination to place the date of the Vedas 
a$ low as possible, admits that they are certainly the 
most ancient writings in the whole range of Hindoo 
literature; “ as it would not,” lie observes, “be easy 
to find an Indian work in which they arc not men- 
tioned.” He supposes thej were cither collected or 
composed one thousand four hundred, or one thousand 
six hundred jears before the Christian cra b . 

But another strong nrgument for the high antiquity 
of the Veda*, is, that in the greater part of them the 
common sJoka is not to be found, but a more ancient 
iambic metre of eight syllables, which maybe justly 
regarded ns the more simple and ancient, and indeed 

» See CoIebrooV# on the tedai, in Am tic ItMeatcbe*. »o 1 »m the 
town authority ot> ibi* (object. Thu treatise of Colebrooke >» noticed in 
the Minbtirgh Renew, »ol in p. 4? , it » there aa»d that “from iti 
tulject tl n tbo 1*10*1 eynoui kr»I from the abd ty, candour »nd wealth 
dujlijtd by tl» author, tbe tno»t entitled to approbation of any piper that 
hat appeared in «h« Vtulie Reaearrbev' 

► Vfitnr , , OruthwAJe det t’hdoto^fc wu.ttmu i^*}. “O^elc. 'loch inform a. 
lion, reaearth, ami e’ove rruonlag, mill k found in the part of Rit er*a 
troth hero referred to, which hai been publuhnl usee the wotV of \ *e- 
long 
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as the true origin of the usual sloJca of sixteen syllables. 

See Asiatic Researches, voh xiv, p. 1. 

The very existence of the Vedas was formerly 
regarded as a fable; and even Paulinus a S. Bar- 
tholomieo, in his Systema Brahman, p. 281, derides 
the English and French for supposing them real com- 
positions. 

It was not only a question whether the Vedas were' 
extant ; but whether, if portions were still preserved, 
any person would be found capable of understanding 
their obsolete dialect. It was also doubted, whether, 
supposing a Brahman really possessed these Indian 
scriptures, his rebgious prejudices would not prevent 
bis imparting the sacred knowledge to any but a 
regenerate Hindoo*. i 

These doubts were not removed until colonel Polier 
obtained from Jypoor a transcript of what purported 
to be a complete collection of the Vedas. This is now 
deposited in the British Museum, bound in eleven 
large folio volumes. Europe, therefore, propably pos- 
sesses a complete collection of these important docu- 
ments in the original language. They still, however, 
remain untranslated ; and, from their vast extent, the 
greater part of them will probably always remain so d . 
Sec Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 317, and vol. viii, 
p. 497. 

Ample information respecting the J'edas in general 

-. ..J Colehrocbe, in Asiatic Researches, vol. vm, p 377, 

d Mr. \\ llson, m his interesting Memorial to Convocation, as candidate 
for the Boden professorship, which chair he has, to the honour of ihe uni- 
versity. been sloc* elected to Ell, says. "I have much at heart the printing 
of the text, with a translation of the Ritual of the Feda, I have made some 
progress in one of them, the Hi* leJa, but the execution of this and my 
other projects, will es^ntsally depend upon my being enabled shortly to 
- res, S , > 1,1 employment, and to devote the re mart, mg portion of my 
life, as 1 could be well content to do, to the cultivation of Sanscrit 
literature,*’ 
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will be found in the essay of Colebroolcc *, and the 
works of Ritter and colonel Vans Kennedy already 
quoted; as well as in the following: 

A. II. L. Hecren’u Idecn, fourth edition, 1 824, part 
i, vol. iii, p. 3—237, where will be found an interest- 
ing assemblage of all that is known upon this subject. 
See also the ample review of this classical work in the 
Hall. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1816, Oct. No. 232-234, 247, 
and 218'. 

Hu Pons in the Lcttres edifiantes, second edition, 
tom. xiv, p. 74. 

H oil well’s Interesting Historical Events relative to 
the Provinces of Bengal, etc. London , 17G5, 2 vola. 
8vo. 

Dow's History of Hindostan, London, 17G8, 3 \ols. 
8vo. 

Sonncrat, Vojagcs aux Imles Oricntttles, vol. i, 

P.21K 

J’zotir- Vedam, tradmt par Stc. Croix, in the Obser- 
vations prcliminaircs, vot. i, p. 111. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanscrits dc la Biblioth. 
Imp. par MM. Hamilton ct Langles. 

Eichliorn’s Geschichte dcr schonen Litcratur, § 2 IS. 
Craufurd’a Researches on Ancient and Modern 

• The notci of LangMi to thu ettay, to the French translation of the 
AvUWc Htvettehet, ate alio teftned to by AtMnng But tbi» work, 
which wai only continued to the end of the tecood tolutne, it not eery 
well ipolea of by F ogtnh cntica. 

* Thu ioUie'tioj portion of profetsor Ilceren'a Urea bat been atly 
Vrtadtltd wo F tenth by M. Sothau, with tune original note* of vb* 
author, at well *< of the tnmlitor. The Kaghih reader, I hope, will very 
•hortly hate an opportunity of contain og it in bn own language, at the 
Her, Vlfwd Browne x>t f]b nr» Church Jt *1 jW xbjx ueni atrspittS wnh a 
tneiUuoQ U wdl contain the tmftoierneot* of the 1 letch Initiation, 
abd origin*! eetcety the tn editor; aome new add tional matter, furmthcJ 
by ihe pTfowr, oa the ancient commerce of the tthnd of Ceylon, 
on ValrajM , and »a tied ted account of Ih* projteti made « ban tint 
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India, London, 1817 , 2 ,ofa. 8m. ,ol. i, p. 185— 187, 
211. Taken from Colcbrookc’s treatise already men- 
tioned. 

Brahma, von Fricdr. Mayer, Leipzig, 1818, 8vo. 
p . 9D, etc. 231, 237. 

Horcc Biblical : part the second ; being a connected 
scries of miscellaneous notes on the Koran, Zend- 
Avesta, the Vedas, the Kings, and the Edda, by 
captain Butler, London, 1802, S\o. Upon this work 
see Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de M.„L angles, 
p. 31, No. 255. 

Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation of 
of the Vedas, with Remarks on the Genuine Works, 
by Fr. Ellis, esq. in Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv, 
1—59. 

Prfecis des Livres sacres des Gentils de l’lnde 
Orientale et de leurs coutumes, in the Collecgocs 
de noticias para e liistoria e geografia das nagocs 
ultramarinas, Lisboa, 1827, tom. i, p. 1 — 3. See Bul- 
letin univ. 1828, Juillet, Sciences Hist. p. 39. 

Though the Vedas form altogether but one work, 
they are subdivided, according to the Bagharata, into 
four parts, each of which is again considered as a se- 
parate Veda. These are, I. Rig Veda; 2. Yajur 
Veda; 3. Sama Veda; 4. Atharrana Veda B . 


1. Rig Veda. 


Rig Veda, from Rig or Rich, abounding in prayers 
and texts, and also praises, m sixteen Sanhitas, or col- 
lections of hymns or invocations. In the Ezur-Vedam, 
the contents of this Ve'da is stated as follows: It 


* Anquetil du Perron calls them in lu, Oupntk Aat 
«nd Alhrfran. In the Ej ur-Vtiam, these Dames are v 
Chama, and Adorbc It is moreover said that a fifth 
out of the /iW«. and other Parana,, and bearing the 


Itak, Djcdtr, Sam, 
Antlen Rick, Zrur, 
I tda exists, formed 
name of Valadam 
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treats of the first cause, of the creation of matter, of 
the formation of the world, of angels, of the soul, of 
rewards and punishments, of the bringing forth of all 
creatures, of tlieir corruption, of sms, etc See Ith's 
translation of the Ezur-Vedam, vol i, p 75. 

The hymn, Mantra , to the sun, translated from the 
Itig Veda , in Colebrooke s Disquisition on the Vedas, 
in Asiat Research vol via In this paper the learned 
author gives an analysis of the whole Veda, with vari- 
ous extracts from it in English Some of these will be 
found translated into German in Er. Bopp's Conjuga- 
tionssystem der Sansknt-Sprache, p. 273 and 290 

Rigvedm bpecimen, edidit Tred. Rosen, London, 
1830 This work, by the professor of the London Uni- 
versity, contains a specimen of the Itig Veda in the ori- 
ginal text, with a translation and notes. It consists of 
several short hymns, chiefly addressed to Agm, the 
god of fire, and may be compared, with some interest, 
with the Pseudo-Orphic Hymns of Greek poetry, con- 
sisting, like them, of appellations and descriptions of 
the attributes of the different deities' 1 . 

2 Yajur Veda 

The Yajur Veda relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name implies, which is denied from 
Yaj, to worship or adore 

This Veda contains instructions respecting religious 
exercises, the castes, feasts, purifications, expiations, 
pilgrimages, gifts, tnrious sacrifices, the particulars rc- 

k Ve Quarterly Review, vol ilr, p 6 Professor Ileerea also in an 
uaed ted adJit on to 1 is work on Anc ent Ind a w th wL ch he has fa 
Toured me observes * The oqIj copy of lie \ edas (»« fir as my information 
extends ) the one brought to F ogUnd l»y I ol er has been ly ng many 
year* unoot ced in the Rntiah Museum. Profes or Rosen has now com 
men ced drawing it from cb»cmity anl although his specimen js but of 
J m ted extent yet it is sufficiently ample to give ux an ms 0 ht into the 
language the poetry, and to a certain degree, the contents of ihe \ eJ»* 
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quired in the animals offered, the building of the tervf 
pies, the usual ceremonies at births, marriages, and 
deaths of men of all ranks, etc See Ezour 1 edam, 
translated by Ith, part 1 , p 72 1 y 

Isamsyam, or an Upanisliad from the Yajur J eda, 
translated in the M orks of Sir 'William Jones, tom vi, 
p 423 A part of this Veda, Ulad Arangal, together 
with a commentary on the same by Sanlara Ac/iarya, 
was m the possession of Sir William Jones, and is now 
in the hbrarj of the Asiatic Society of London 

Yajur Veda, translated into German in the fifth 
volume of the Damschen Missionsbenchte, Halle, 
1742, 4to p 1251, sqq 

Translations of many of the hymns and detached 
portions of this Veda will be found in Mr Colebrooke s 
papers on the Religious ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
and of the Brahmans especially, in Asiat Research 
vol i and vii 

The beginning of the prayers of the Sanamedha 
from the I ajur Veda, translated in Colebrooke s Essay 
on the Vedas, m Asiat Research vol viu, p 431, 8vo 
edit and in Fr Bopps Conjugat System der Sanscnt- 
Sprache, p 280 

Eighteen DtsUc/is, from the I ajur Veda, m Carey s 
Grammar of the Sungscnt Language, p 903, 904 

Translation of the Isopamshad, one of the chapters 
of the I ajur f eda, according to the commentary of 
the celebrated Sanlara Acharya, establishing the unity 
and incomprehensibility of the Supreme Being, and 
that lus worship alone can lead to eternal beatitude, 
by Ramraohun Roy, Calcutta, 1816, 8vo See Asiat 
Journ 1818, May, p 465, 468, Journal Asiat Cah 
xvi, p 244 

Translation of the Kuth Opumshud ( Keth Upams- 


' See below p ?6 
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ehaila ) of the Ujoor Ved ( Yajur Veda ) according to 
the gloss of the celebrated Sankaracharya, by Ram- 
mohun Roy, Calcutta, 1819, 8vo. See Joum. Asiat. 
Cab. xvi, p. 215. 

Sankara 'Atsharyee prmfatio ad Jadshurtceda Bri- 
hadarditjalun, cum versione et Anandee animadver- 
siotubus, in Othm. Frankii Chrestomathia Sanscrita, 
vol. i, p. 149. Sancara, one of the most celebrated 
expositors upon the Vedas, flourished above a thou- 
sand j ears ago at Sringagiri, in the Carnatic. One of 
his most esteemed works is called Bhashyum, an expla- 
nation of the most difficult passages of the Vedas. 
Trank has selected the Upanishad, entitled Urihada- 
r tiny all, forming part of the Yajur Veda. Sancara is 
also the author of many other works, among which, one 
of the best known is Upadesa-Sahasri, a metrical epi- 
tome of the doctrines of the Upanishads and Brahsa- 
Sootras. There is an explanation of the same trader 
another Rama Tirtha, entitled Pada Yojanica. 

J'sdcasyam, or an Upanishad from the Yajur Veda, 
translated by Sir William Jones, in his Works, toL tt, ' 
p. 423, and by W. Carey in his Sungskrit G ra-~~.- 
p. 903 k . 

Equus mundi Mundus animans. Ex « Tadthurredt 
Brihadaranjako. Sanskrit und Lateiniscb, fo fjggg 
von Othm. Trank, part i, vol. i, p. 51. 

A pretended translation of the whole c {the Y ' 

Veda appeared in 1778, under the following tnls- 

L'Ezour Vedam, ou anciens Commentalro dz V^ 
contcnnnt lexposition des opinions reli^e-,^^ ' 
eophiqucs, des Indicns. Traduit du Sjr 
un Brahme (a Pondicherry). Revu 
II iron de Saint e-Croix), a\ec des - 

mires, des notes ct des eclairci<sereert y.^j r 


S<« below, under Ettruti ^ 
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StoIs. 12mo._ Reprinted verbatim in the Encyclop6die 
Metliodique Pliilosophique, ancienne et moderne, par 
Naigeon, Paris, 1792, p. 790 — 871. In German, 
Ezour-Vedam oder der alte Commentar iiber den Pe- 
dant. Von einem Bramen aus dem Samskretanischen 
ins Franzosische und aus diesem ins Deustclic uber- 
setzt. Mit einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen, nebst 
einem ungedruckten Fragmente des Bagaradam, von 
J. Ith, 1779, 2 Bde. Svo. 

Upon the appearance of this work its authenticity was 
much disputed, particularly by Sonnerat, in his Travels 
to the East Indies, p. 180, etc., and by others. It is 
said in the preface, that the work was originally among 
the papers of M. Barthelmy ; that a copy was brought 
from India and presented to Voltdire, who sent it, 'in 
1701, 'to the Rojal Library of France. The forgery, 
thus manufactured at the instigation of the Jesuits, (it 
is said by father Roberto de Nobih, in the seventeenth 
century,) has been lately exposed in the following 
paper : Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation 
of the Vedas, with remarks on the genuine works, by 
T. Ellis, in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, vol. iii, p. 1 — 59: see also Asiat. Researches, 
vol. xi\, p. 1 ; Schlegel’s Ind. Bibhothck, ii, 1, p. 50, 
etc.; and Asiat. Journal, Feb. 1818, p. 188 1 . 

Extracts from the Bzttr-Vedam are found in Mignot 
sur les Anciens Fhilosophcs de l’lnde; in the Me- 
moires de TAcad4mie des Inscript, tom. xxxi, p. 8 ; 
and in Anquetil du Perron’s Zend-Avesta, tom. i, in 
the Discours pr£hmin. p. 83. 

' This interesting paper of Mr Ellit’* displays a profound knowledge of 
Sanscrit literature. 1 1 contain* an elaborate aniljji* of the genuine Fedat , 
and compare* ibem with the forgeries, of which it appear* eopte* srere 
found of the other thtee, ta Siqwnt. wntten in the Roman character, and 
in French, among the manuscript* of the catholic missionary at Pondi- 
cherry , where she one in question wa* d. wore red 
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3 The Santa Veda 

The Sama Veda , from Sam an, a prajer arranged for 
singing, consists of moTe than a thousand Sanhtas m 
CoIebrooKe says, a peculiar degree of holiness seems 
to be attached to it, according to Indian notions, if re 
hance maybe placed on tbe inference suggested by 
the etymology of its name, which indicates, according 
to the derivation usually assigned to it n , the efficacy* 
of this part of the Veda m removing sm The prayers 
belonging to it are composed in metre, and intended to 
be chanted, and their supposed name is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them 

This Veda is divided into several parts a principal 
division is entitled Archica, another portion is called 
Aranyagana , both these are arranged for chanting. 
Another principal division is Brd/tmana Sama It 
comprises all religious and moral duties, hymns m 
praise of the Supreme Being, and to the honour of sub- 
ordinate spirits, commandments to be observed by 
all tbe castes, and others relating to separate ones, etc 
Upamshad, Commentar uber den Sama Veda, m 
Sanskrit mit Bengali Sclmft gedruckt und herausgege 
ben, von Rammohun Roy, Calcutta, ISIS, 8vo See 
Revue Encjclop tom vu, annee 1820, p 326 

Translation of the Ccna [Rend) Upamshad, one of 
the chapters of the Soma Veda , according to the gloss 
of the celebrated Sanlaracharya, establishing the unity, 
and the sole omnipotence of the Supreme Bern™, and 
that he alone js the object of worship, by Rammohun 
Roy, Calcutta, 1816, 8vo, and again, 1817, Asiat 

" Aaiat. Researches voLnu p 458 8vo edit- Here « la maa j j,l acej 
I have translated all that u amd by Addon- and made cons demble add 
lion a from Colebroole etc. 

■ Prom the root Shi convertible into «J and rf and t gviij pg ^ j lftrg 
The derivative is expounded as denoting aomelh ng which destroys s „ ^ 
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Joum. 1 818, Aug. p. 141 — 145; see Joum. Asiat. Cali, 
xvi, p. 215. 

A Hymn from the Sama Veda, translated in Cole- 
brooke on the Vedas , and in Fr. Bopp’s Conjugat.-Sj s- 
tem der Sanskrit-Sprache, p. 293. 

4. Atharvana Veda. 

• Alharva, or Atharran Veda, in four Sanhitas, con- 
tains subjects of mystic theology and metaphysics. * Se- 
veral scholars, learned in Indian literature, have sup- 
posed this fourth Veda, from its more modern dialect, 
to be of less authority than the others, and will only 
acknowledge the first three as genuine. Passages of 
the Indian scripture itself, sajs Colehrooke, seem 
to support the inference; for the fourth Veda is not 
mentioned in the passage, cited by me in a former 
essay (on Religious Ceremonies, Asiat. Researches, vol. 
vii, 251), from the white Yajushf nor in the following 
text quoted from the Indian scripture, by the commen- 
tator of the Rich. " The Rig Veda originated from fire ; 
the Yajur Veda, from air; and the Sama Veda from 
the sun.” Hence some hold the Atharvana for no more 
than a supplement to the others 

Translation of the Moondul-{Mandhal a) Opinishud 
of the Uthurra- Ved, according to the gloss of the cele- 
brated Shunlara-Charyu, by Ramraohun Roy, Calcutta 
1819, 8vo; see Joum. Asiat. Cali, xvi, p. 215. 

Verses from the Athar Veda, translated by Cole- 
brooke, in his Treatise on the Vedas, Asiat. Research, 
vol. viii, p. 359— 47G ; and by Fr. Bopp, in his Conjug- 
System der Sanskrit-Sprache, p. 310. ° * 

• The popular dictionary Am milna notices only three lYJe*. and men- 
tion* the Mhertana vmhont calling ,t one. From these circumstances, and 
the received notions of the Hindoos themselves, it appears that the R,»„, 
Yujur, aod Serna, are the three principal portions of the Vtdai; that the 
Mharrana is commonly admitted as a fonrth , and that some supplementary 
matter and poems are recloned as a fifth. 
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5 Extracts from the Vedas ‘ 
Sirr-i-Albar , the greatest secret, being the ‘essence 
of four Veds of Hindoo scriptures, compiled by prince 
Dara Shekoh, manuscript, m Howell and Stewart’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, for 1828 
Extracts from the Vedas, in the ivories of Sir William 
Jones, tom vi, p 313 — 423, and 427, and in Asiat 
Researches, vol l, p 33 — 30, etc. 

These are imitations rather than translations, and 
consist of hymns in verse, preceded by a summary of 
their contents in prose Besides these, there are ver- 
sions of various passages from the Vedas in prose, and 
fragments which appear to be materials towards a dis- 
sertation on the primitive religion of the Hindoos. I 
cannot resist giving the following extracts 

THE GAT ATM, OR HOLIEST VERSE OF THE VEDAS 

u Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, 
(opposed to the visible luminary,) the godhead who illu- 
minates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his 
holy seat ” 

“ What the sun and light are to this visible world, 
that are the supreme good and truth to the intellectual 
and invisible universe , and, as our corporeal eyes have 
a distinct perception of objects enlightened by the sun, 
thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, by meditat- 
»* mg on the light of truth, which emanates from the 
being of beings that is the light by which alone our 
minds can be directed m the path to beatitude ’ 

There is one beautiful hymn, beginning, “ May that 
soul of mine, which mounts aloft in my waking hours 
as an ethereal spark, and which even m my slumber 
has a like ascent, soaring to a great distance, as an 
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emanation from tlie light of lights, he united by devout 
meditation with the spirit supremely blest, and “su- 
premely intelligent !" „ * r \ 

It ends: “ There is one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without "body, parts, or passion; of infinite- 
power, wisdom, and goodness \ the maker and pre- 
server of all things, botli visible," etc. Sir William 
Jones's Works, vol. vi, p. <121, etc. -> 

11 • Jones, Abhandl. uber die Gcscliiclitc,' Altcrtllb--^" , 
mcr u. a. w. Asiens, Riga, 1795 — 1797, 4 Bde. Svo; 
vol. i, p. 2G5; toI. iv, p. 14 — 28. « 

' 6 Vedanta $ $ 

The word Vedanta, signifies view, or object of the 
J edas. Under this name there is an nneient work in 
Sanscrit, by Vijasa or Jaimini, said to have been com- 
posed above 9000 j cars ago, and to contain an abstract 
nnd a quintessence of all the Vedas brought together. 
This work is also known in India, under the title of 
Purca Mmansa, that is, the first, most ancient enquiry, 
ip opposition to the Uttcra Miniansa. The httor Mi- 
ni ansa, which is called lirahma Mimansa, is a philoso- 
phical-religious system. 

The great authority for its doctrine is the collection 
ofSootras or Aphorisms, bearing the title of Jlrairdia- 
Sootra. 

The scholiast*, who ha\c commented .upon the 
Bratma-Soolnu, are, Ilaml/myana, called the sacred 
(lUthi)i t 'paranha, the scramble (lUugara!), and 
others. 'J he mo.t celebrated !., .Worn Ad, arm, 
(.cr above page 71) placed h) Col, hr, a, he at the be- 
ginning of tile iniitli centum. Hi, cominetitarj 1„ vrs 
the title of S'i'i, iraca* fih,„h,„ja. Thi< hv« 

hsd man, capotmders, among «hom me mvy mention 


3 < ** r * ♦ r-Ut l***f JvMilCsl 
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l n achespatt as one of the most esteemed His treatise 
is entitled Bhamati, or 5 ariritca Bhashya Vthhaga 
Tins commentary is again illustrated by Analananda, 
surnamed J yasasrama, m his Vedanta Calpataru. 
Many other commenters are mentioned by Colebrooke 
in Ins Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindoos, in the 
Transact of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol 11 , p 7,8 
These Tebgious dogmas are ascribed to Badarayana, 
.the Same with J yasa, Veda J yasa, Dicnipayana and 
Crtshna Dicatpayana q The Sootras of Badarayana 
arc divided into four boohs, Adhyaya, and each of 
these into four chapters, Pada 

The •principal works upon the I edanta are f edanta 
Panbhasha , by Dharma Raja Dikshita , A commentary 
upon the same by the authors son, Rama Crishna 
Dikshita, under the title J idanta Stc hamam 

J edanta J am, a very firaihar exposition of the 1 e 
danta, by Sadnnanda 

Preface, by a Brahmin, to a translation of on abridge- 
ment of the J edant, in Asiat Journ ISIS, Nov p 
408—171, and 18527, Oct p 4G1 — 4GG. 

The Bengalee translation of the J edant , or resolu- 
tion of all the } cds, the most celebrated and reserv ed 
work of Brnbrainical theology, establishing the unity | 
of the Supreme Being, and that he is the only object of 
worship, together with a prcficc by the translator 
(Ilammohun Roy), Calcutta, 1815, 8\o, IS1G lto.^ 
1817, lto A German translation was published in 
Brans Miszcllcn, 181 l, under the tide Rcmmohon Roy 
Auflosung dcs odcr aller Beds, des bcnihm 

testen und verehrtc'tcn \\ erks brannni seller Gottcs 
gclchrtliut u s w Audi be«onders daraus abgcdruckt, 
.fr»n, 1818, Bvo, ami Journ Amt Cali xvt, p 213 — 
210 


o to an n l*r »UK *, lir»l rem to »*i t,l (,1 Tama 

>t 
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Under the title of An Enquiry into the Spiritual Or 
ganisation or Soul of the World, there was pub- 
lished at Calcutta, 1818, 8vo m Sanscrit, the Vedanta 
Mtmansa according to Vyasa and Sankara Acarya, by 
Lallulala Sarma Kavi 

Vedanda Sara, or Essence of the Veda, Sanscrit, 
Calcutta, 1818, 4to 

Vedanta Sara Elements of Theology, according to 
the Vedas, by Sadananda Partrrajalacharyya , with 
a commentary by Ramaknshna Tirtlia, Calcutta Edu 
cation Press, 1829 Trom Parbury, Allen, and Cos 
Catalogue 

Extract from the Brahma Mtmansa, by H Th 
Colebrooke, esq m Transact of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol u, p 1 — 39 

7 Upamshads 

The literary history of India enumerates fifty two 
Upamshads , or extracts of such portions of the 7 edits, 
as relate to argumentative theology Among these 
numerous Vpantshads those most frequently quoted, 
are, ClCh&ndojya, Caushitaci, J rt had- A ran yacn Aita- 
rtyaca, Tatlhrtyaca, Cathaca, Cat/iaralh, MumTaca, 
Prat na S i eftas iratara, Psa 7 Asya, and Pena 

The four Upamshads, Katha, Isa, Kacna, and Mun- 
tlala, edited by Rnmmobun Roy, nnd printed at Cal- 
cutta in the Bengalee character, with an English trans 
lation, base already been noticed under the 7 edat 
Vpanuhad, in Bengalee character, Madras, 1818, 
8vo 

Copious extracts from this portion of the 7 edas may 
be found in Anqueti! du Perron s Upnel hat, but these 
were made from the IVrsnn, and cannot he altogether 
relied on The Upnel hat, the Persian term for 
t jiamtlnd. Consists of fifty sections, subdivided into 
t ighty three Ural met, of instruction* which explain, 
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A. Defence of Hindoo Theism, in rrj>ly to tlie attack 
ef an advocate for idolatry at Madras, Calcutta, 1817, 
Sto. in Bengali. 

A Second Defence of the Monotheistleal System of 
the V ;ds, in reply to an apology for the present state 
of Hindoo -worship, Calcutta 1817, 8 vo. in Bengali. 

An Apology for the Pursnit of I'ltml Beatitude, 
independently of Brahmanical Observances, Calcutta, 
1820, 8ro. in Bengali. 

8. Upacedas 

.T be Upaeeda t, from Upa, joined to, appended la. 
are a k r~A of supplementary Vedas, said to be imre- 
deduced from the Vedas. There are four -if 
Biers. The first comprises the theory of disorders 
medicine? , with the practical method of curing disease 
The second on music, in the more extensile 
tlic word : it is chiefly useful in raising the cbj 7 ^ 
devotion to the felicity of tlie divine nature. Xii*- 
third treats on the fabrication and use of arru ^ 
implements of war. The fourth explains , 

mechanical arts and handicrafts, for the impru^a^ 
of such as exercise them. Of their more ^ 

tents, however, we have as yet no accurate h? 
lion ; indeed it is believed that they are 
IV. Jones’s Works, torn, i, p 358. ~ “ J 

Upon music, as forming a part of the reh 
Hindoos, there is a treatise by Sir Tym. * 

On the Musical Modes of the Hindoo? * ^ ! > 
Researches, tom in, p 55, and in his ^ J? 
p. 413, From this a German transfer ^ Tfl ^ 
made, under the title of Ueber die Morit j 
vonF. H. v. Dalberg, Erfurt, 1802, g To 
lection of popular Indian ballads. ’ ^ 
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theology, was translated into Persian hy Mohammed 
Darah Shekuh, the brother of Aurengzeb, and thereby 
first made known to the profane A specimen of this 
is gu en in Anquetil da Perron, Rechcrches historiques 
et geogreplnques sur llnde, tom. n, and in German 
in the S annulling asiatischer Onginalschnftcn, Bd t, 
p 273 — 315 Another -fragment of it is found in 
White’s Institutes of Tamerlane, Oxford, 1783, 4to 
translated from two Persian manuscripts in the pos- 
session of Sir Broughton Rouse, formerly governor of 
Bengal, and another in the preface to Halhed’s Code 
of Gentoo Law, London, 1781 
An extract from the Upneh hat is given by Latt- 
juinais, in the Mag Rncyclop an is, tom hi, v, vi, 
under the title of Analyse de VOupnekhat, par M l e 
Comte Lawjumais, which is reprinted in the Journ 
Asiat Cah x, p 213 — 236, vol xi, p 2G5, toI xii, 
-344, vol xm, 15, and vol xiv, 71 , and again, sepa- 
rately, La Religion des Indoux, selon les Vedah, ou 
Analyse de l Oupnel hat, pubh6e par M Anquetil du 
Perron en 1802, par M le Comte Lanjumais, Pans, 
1823, 8vo 

A word in favour of the authenticity and value 
of the Upnekhata, by Niklas Muller, in his Appen- 
i* dices to his treatise on the Glauben, Wissen und 
"Kunst der alten Hindus, Bd i 

Considerations upon the Upnefc'hat, and the forma- 
tion and character of this theological treatise of the 
Hindoos, by Tnedr Mayer, m his Brahma, oder die 
Religion der Indier als Bralimaismus, Leipzig, ISOS, 
8vo p 7 — ’15 See again, J G Rhode uber rehg 
Bddung, Mythologie und Phdosopliie der Hindus, 
Leipzig, 1827, 2 B Svo 

In tins place also we may mticduce the three follow- 
ing works, by Rammohun Roy 
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9 f edangrts 

/Ingas, member, or Vcdangas, members of the 
J edas, supplements to the body of the Vedas, six 
in number, teach the nrt of pronunciation, grammar, 
prosody, the explanation of obscure and unusual ex- 
pressions of the Vedas, astronomy, and the rites and 
ceremonies to be observed m religion To these 
belong the prosody of Pmgala, the grammar of Pnnini, 
the treatise upon astronomy called burya, Lildicatt, 
by Bhdnarii Ch&ryya, etc 

10 Upangas 

The Upangas, four in number, contain the Hindoo 
learning upon logic, moral philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and history 


PURANAS 

Parana, Puranam, Puranon, history of life, poetical 
representations of Indian mythology, and fabulous 
history The Puranas hold an eminent rank in the re- 
ligion and literature of the Hindoos Possessing, like 
the Vedas, the credit of a divine origin, and scarcely 
inferior to them in sanctity, they exercise a more 
extensive and practical influence upon Hindoo society 
They regulate tlieir ritual, direct their faith, and 
supply in popular legendary tales materials for their 
credulity To European scholars they recommend 
themselves on other accounts , as they have been con 
sidered to contain not only the picturesque and mytho- 
logical part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury 
of extensive and valuable historical remains, whose data 

reach, back at least neatly to the deluge The Puranas 
include ancient traditions respecting the gods, religious 
doctrines and rites, the creation, the ages of the world, 
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cosmography*, and the genealogy and history of the 
ancient kings, as well as the deeds of their suc- 
cessors*. Many of these Puranas or traditions treat 
only of some part of these subjects, while others take 
in the whole circle. Most of them relate a portion of 
the history of the gods, which they narrate very cir- 
cumstantially. 

The Puranas are considered nearly as ancient as 
the Vedas. >Tliey arc divided into two classes, con- 
taining eighteen each. The Puranas of the first and 
higher class set forth in detail the attributes and 
powers of Krishna Dicaipayana. The Puranas be- 
longing to this class are said to contain four hundred 
thousand tJolas, or one million six hundred thousand 
lines. Tea of them comprise the love nnd history of 
Sf/icea, four of Vishnu, and two of Brahma. Two 
others, named Agni, sing the praises of the sun and 
of fire. The eighteenth is the Bhagacatn, or Life of 
Crishna, which crowns the whole scries". 

The nctual operation of these works upon the minds 
of a last portion of mankind, and the reputation they 
bear for high antiquity and historical worth, entitle 
them to a full and candid investigation. A plan has 
according!) been adopted for submitting the whole of 
them to anal) sis, the result of which, as regards one of 

* Tke ret lion of the Tur*^a, rtUtin; to gtojophy i» called flAu Ciand,i, 
Of BA maim CfU. 

* Fife of lli« moil import* ct of theve *r* wiled lie F tnlrktUlxlaat. 

* I rtrj treiu of lii* luljecli I He creation of lh« omrer**, u, 

jirojTtf*. and lb* renovation of world* , ike jrnrilcjr of jo.li lad btnwi , 
efctooolojj, tccofdiaj tn m tiMoM ijitcm , and kttoic kritory, cent* tom j 
ill* ItllKftCCIltt of dtmijodt tod Itw Sioc* ftch con- 

Uiat i *nb mythological and kttorc kultry, tie worli which 

t«lr lk*« l tl* may not onapily k« compared to tk« Gretna *Wjon *, 
«c« ColfkfiwV* < I *uy on tie «*nren», ««c. to Atutie R*re*rckt», >0 J, 
tu.tv.Htt, ar*J Sif n in ara Jott* * " «l» *ol S. j» 3G0 , « 1 tu tic 
Iltwiitln, id I, p. 151 
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them, was communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta by its sccrctarj, the present Roden professor 
The Vtshrui Purana , it appears from this account, is a 
work of 6e eta rial character, inculcating the preferen- 
tial adoration of Vishnu The legendary portion, 
although considerable, is less extravagant than in most 
of the Puranas, and the genealogical and historical 
sections, contain much curious and valuable matter 
Professor Wilson docs not consider tins Purana to be 
older than the middle of the tenth century, though 
avowcdl) compiled from older materials The histori 
cal portion is referred to ancient and apparently tra 
ditionary memorials Upon the whole, it is considered 
as perhaps the most rational and valuable of the class 
of works to which it belongs * 

The names of single Puranas are given in detail by 
Sir William Jones (Works, vol 1 , p 360 , or, Asiatic 
Researches, vol 1 , p 352, 8vo edition), bj Sainte 
Croix, in his translation of Ezur Vedam , and Hamil 
ton and Langles, in the Catalogue of manuscripts 
Their statements, however, differ 
' Catalogue of ten Puranas, presented to the London 
Asiatic Society, by colonel Tod See Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i, _p GI3 

For a general account of the Puranas the reader 
may consult Asiatic Researches, vol vxu, p 480, (Hall 
Lit Zeit, 1816, Oct No 247), and Craufurds Re 
searches on India, vol i, p 187 

For a long time only four complete Puranas were 
accessible to Europeans, through a Tamulic translation 
from the Sanscrit namely Satjicon Kandon , Kurmon, 
and Bagaiadon. To these have been added, m some- 
thing less than sixteen years, the Mahalbhrata and 
Itamayana , winch, with the Bhagacata, are among 


At at C Journal Ap l 1825 p 458 
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the most celebrated ; ami arc now well known to 
Europeans bj translations of long extracts and com- 
plete cpi«odcs. 

1 . Dhngarata * 

liagaradon, or Ithagatata, tales its name from 
lihagarat, tlic ruler, one of the appellations of Krishna. 
'I he poem consists of twchc Skandhns, or books, 
and contains the histor) of J tthntt, as Krishna, who 
bore that surname. The} arc attributed to Krishna 
Diraijnli/atta, under the appellation of Vrda-ryAsa, or 
mercl} f yAsa, the compiler, who is said to haac hied 
in the ninth ccntiir}. Coltbroole, however, from 
its *t}le, considers it of later date, and ascribes it to 
Vopade\a. 

A cop} of the Jlhagara/a in Detan‘igan,of bW*}, ns 
wrll as two others in Ilcngalcc, arc in the Uojal 
Library at Pans See Hamilton and I.anglts Cata- 
logue dcs mss. Sanscrit*, p f», and Notice aitr un tnanu- 
sent du Jlhagarata-Pourann, envoys' par M Duvan- 
eel it 1 1 Socutf \siati(|itc, par M llumouf, fils, in the 
dotmial Asiatifjue, tom. an, Jmllit, IbA'*, p Ifi, 
Octobre, p. I!M 

H« (li xioiis sur Itagtiradam par Drgmgnr*, in the 
Mi' moires dp I Acadi mic dt s Inscription* tom xxxvin, 
p 31U, — see likewise the Montbla Its view, 17SS, 
a ol. Ixxix, p. *V>1 — <-<>0, and Pf ‘'cblcgrl b Cc»clnrhte 
dor l.itrratur, vol i. p IN). 

Specimens of the Jlhagiirat-PimtKa will Ik found in 
Asiatic Itcsiarebrs, in the \njngr» de Sonnrnt, and 
the first thirteen Strophe* in Paul a *». 1 1 arils* Ionian 
.'ii/lnmkns, p. I? I. 

/tigoro km, oil I> sclrme Ilmnc, Ouvr*„p indim 
Canomque, i tr I • tre ^upr* j-k » !r* dieux, l<-» gi' *•»*, le« 
lionises, |e* di»rr*es partir* do funm r*. etc. (’lradi.it 
»!n Sin'otl rn Tarvml, et «1 1 *1 ar^-d rn I nu ;n», |«r 
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un Malabar chr6tien, nomme Manilas Poulle, en 17C9) 
Publi6 par M Toucher d Obsomille, Pans, 1788, 8vo 
According to Hamilton this is only an extract, of which 
the beginning alone is tolerablj faithful It is trans 
Iated into German m the Sammlung asiatischcr 
Origmalschriften, Zurich, 1791, B i, p 1 — 216 

a Dialogue of 2\arada trith Brahma 

Uebersetzung cincs ungedruckten Fragments des 
Bagacadam (Dialogue of Narada with Brahma), by 
J Itli, in lus translation of the I'zour- J edam fromSte 
Croix, Bern, 1779, 2 Bde 8vo vol u, p 220 — 212 

$ Marriage of Jlukmmi 

Manage de Ruhmnt, tir6 du Bhaghavata, in Me- 
langes dc Literature Sanscntc par A Langlois, p 85 
— 1 19 Buhrwn, the golden, was the daughter of king 
Bhthmala, in her shape Lalshmi descended to the 
earth, when her husband Hshnu, ns Krishna, dwelt 
abiong mankind Tins episode recites the espousals 
of these deities upon the earth 


2 Mahalharat 

Mahi BhArata, or, ns M ard writes it, Muhalhnmtu, 
that li, the great Bt irata, is a gigantic I pic poem 
w eighteen cantos, and of more than one hundred 
thousand slolas, gcncndl} of two lines each It is 
aserdwd to the Brahman Krishna Jiiratpntjann J tjasa, 
mid said to hr about four thousand jears old’' 

« i ««*«* u* » *x». J 1 « «... I* r «, al of lol t or #t 

klUt At* »-* >««« MSV lU tna rtr», .***,, ,1 1 

** J< »*> IMS / U *t« A* II «>! < Kij-twy sf I Q«tr 

'* } * *«' *1* I r 
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'Whether this be the case or not, it appears certain, 
from the various translations of separate parts of it 
which have been made, that it is a composition not 
more remarkable for the information it affords respect- 
ing ancient manners, and habits of feeling, than for 
the grandeur of conception, and spirit of poetry, which, 
notwithstanding much that is offensive to our ideas of 
good taste, are everywhere manifest *. 

Its principal subject is a history of the misfortunes 
of a race of kings, descended from the great Bharata, 
who was banished the city of Hastinapura, and wan- 
dered about for a long time in misery ; but at length, 
by the assistance of Krishna, became victorious, and 
again happy. 

A number of beautiful episodes are interwoven; and 
what the pandits say of the Sanscrit language, in 
which it is preserved, may be said of the Mafia 
BMrala, “ It is a deep and noble forest, abounding in 
delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, shaded and 
watered by perennial springs \ 

The contents of this poem are given in detail in the 
Catalogue des mss. Sanscrits, by Hamilton and Lang- 
Jcs, p. G2 — GT, and in Will. Ward’s View of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, second edition, vol. i, 
p. 513 — 557. 

Anquctil du Perron Reclierchcs historiques et geo- 
gTapliiques sur l’lndc, Berlin, 1787, 4 to. tom. ii, 
p. 297, 553. 

Polier Mjthologie des Indices, vol. i, p. 395. 

Ilcercn's Researches on the Indians, last edition, 
in the original German, or in the French and English 
translation h . 

* A tutic 3 ovraii, Y&YV , f ftti. *■ VkA. 

* Th* ether gr«it rpc loo of the MihiUnntt it twnitj piJullt t» 

jigtU. I a tu«i to the *pi*»Je of \»lo», winch tu.1 ilmj, 

proftnor Popp of Perl a hit led to out 1 tt ih« <p***ic of the 
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Craufurd’s Researches on India, vol. i, p. 1S7. 
Asiatic Journal, 1817, May, p. 425. 

This poem is held in high esteem throughout India, 
and translated into many of the oriental languages. It 
was rendered, into Persian at the command of Acbar 
the Great, and from, this version the contents are given 
in English in the Ayeen- Albert, vol. ii, p. 100. 

Aperju d’un Memoire sur la traduction Persane du 
Mahabliarata, faite par ordre de l’empereur Djelal - 
edd'm Mohammed Akbar, par M. Schulz, in the Journal 
Asiatic, 1825, Aotit, p. 110 — 117; Sept. 129 — 138. 
This translation is by Abou’lfazl, Visir to Acbar, and 
exists in manuscript in the Bibliothequc du Roi. In 
the notice of Sanscrit manuscripts it is quoted under the 
title of Kitab Muhaberat, i.e.hberingentium prceliorum. 
» An extraordinary beautiful Sanscrit manuscript of 
tlic J Mahabliarata, in twelve volumes, is described in 
the Supplement to -Hon ell and Stewart’s Oriental Ca- 
talogue, for 1827, p. Dfi. 

The History of JTerishta, translated by Dow, con- 
tains an extract from the Mahabharat. 

Mahabharat (in Sungshrit), Calcutta, 1801— 180G, 
4 \ols. in 12mo. 

a. Introduction and Separate Books. 

Mahabhhrati exordium cum versione, in Othrn. 
Frankii Chrestomathia Sanscrita, vol. i, p. 3. 

The first book of the Mahabharat, translated into 
the Bengalee, Calcutta, 1812, 2 vols. 4to; also 4 vols. 
in Sto. 

A literal translation of the first section of the first 
book, by Mr. Charles Wilkins, will be found in the 

ih* RtjtW tutorw* of lh« Sancn, lfc« Rspe of Dnupadi, and Arjuoa'a 
Joonty to Inlra'a ]!*»»«». JWfMor Httren. in a raanuvnpt aJdmon 
rcrti«ed from him for tl* Ijijlirh 1r»n»litv>n of lu Atiitir Naeooroow 
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Annals of Oriental Literature, London, 1820, vol. i. p. 
65—86 ; vol. 11 , p. 278—296; vol. hi, p. 450—461; 
and a notice of it by Bopp, in tlie Gotting. gel. Anz. 
1821, St. 54, 55. 

* The first four boolcs of the Mahabharat, translated 
into Bengalee, and printed at Serampoor, 1801, 4 vols. 
12mo. 

The seventh book of the Mahabarat, translated into 
Persian, manuscript, in Howell and Stewart’s Catalogue 
of Oriental Literature, London , 1828. 

j9. Episodes and Extracts. 

The episodes of the Mahabharat, are called UpaJc- 
hy&nuni, and the five most esteemed of them are named 
in India, the five precious stones. 

aa. Bhagaiat-Gtta. 

The Bhagaval-Gita, or, according to Ward, the 
Bhugucu-Dschila, th3t is, the divine song, gives, in the 
form of a discourse between the god Krishna and his 
pupil Arjuna, which they hold in the midst of an unde- 
cided battle, a full and most curious exposition of the 
half-mythological, half-philosophical pantheism of the 
Brahmans, and a general view of the whole mystic 
theology of the Hindoos. A. W. Schlcgel calls this 
episode the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly 
philosophical poem, that the whole range of literature 
known to us has produced®. Mr. Milman observes, 
that it reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or 
Lucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric 
epic" 1 . In point of poetical conception, there is some- 

« Imluchen Hilt! ii, 2. p 219. 

* a capital article id the Quarterly Renew. »ol. *!v, p 1, a$cnl<e<! 
to thi* gentleman, to " Wh 1 am id lehicU for nearly the whole of the abore. 
*'« alto. Catalogue <3e» mu. Saaaenu, p 19 , ami Recherche* Aaiatrcjnei, 

torn ,, p 281 
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thing singularly striking and magnificent, in the intro- 
duction of this solemn discussion on the nature of the 
godhead and the destiny of man, in the midst of the 
fury and tumult of the civil war in which it occurs. 
This episode is said to be an interpolation of later date 
than the giant epic, of which it forms a part ; and if so, 
it is allied with great address to the main subject of 
the poem. “ On the whole, the Bhagavat-Gita is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and the most character-^ 
istic works we have received from the East. As a re- 
cord of religious and philosophical opinion it is in- 
valuable; and if the progress of Sanscrit criticism 
should hereafter be able to fix, with any certainty, the 
date of this episode, it would throw light on the whole 
history of Indian civilisation 

An anal} sis of this poem is given in an interesting 
article in the Monthly Review, 1787, vol. lxxvi, p. 198 
and 205 ; by Langlois, in his Monumens Littferaires de 
l'Inde; and another, with metrical specimens, in the 
article in the Quarterly Review just referred to. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of London, there 
is a Sanscrit ms. embellished with miniatures, under 
the title of The Bhaghavad-Gita and Den Mahatmya. 

The Bhdgavat-Gila was printed in Sanscrit, Cal~ 
cutta, 1815, 8vo; and 1818, 8vo. 

The Bhagrat- Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Arjoon, in eighteen lectures, with notes, translated from 
the original in the Sanskreet, or ancient language of 
the Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins, London, 1785, large 
4to. A critique upon this wdrk will be found in the 
Monthly Review, I787 f . In Trench, Le Baghtal- 

• Quarterly He view, 1. c 

‘ This was the first work translated from the Sanscrit into any European 
Jt&e’iung Ssates, Yaavfne missionary John, in a letter to Rudiger, 
wnles. that Wilkins, in this version, has introduced many European notions 
not in the original, and entirely opposed to the Hindoo life and genius, 
though I have found no other authority for this opmion, .ts correctness 
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Geeta, ou Dialogues de Kreeshna et d'Arjoon, conte- 
nant un precis de la religion et de la morale des In- 
diens, traduit du Samscnt, langue sacree des Brames, 
en Anglais, par Charles Wilkins, et de VAnglais en 
rrangais, par Parraud, Paris, 1787, Svo; German, in 
the Sammlung Asiat. Original-schnften, Zurich, 1801, 
Svo; Bd. i, p. 321 — 330; and by Fr. Majer, in Jul. 
Klaproth's Asiat. Magazin, Bd. i, p. 406 — 453. A 
Russian translation was published at Moscow, 1788, 
8vo. 

A new and improied edition of the English transla- 
tion appeared in 1809, under the title of Bhuguvud- 
geeta, or dialogues between Krishna and Arjuna, ex- 
tracted from the Mahabarut, printed at Khizurpoor 
near Calcutta, 180D. 

Some passages of the English version were turned 
into German metre, by Tr. Schlegel \ and will be found 
in his work, under the head of "Aus dem Bkogotot- 
gila," IJeber die'Spraclie und Weisheit der Indier, 
p. 281—307. 

Bhagatadgita: lcctione9, in Otlim. Frankii Chrcsto- 
mithia Snnskrita, vol. i — xwi; ibid, ii, 4. p. 115. 

Bhagaradgitcu loca selccta cum \ersione, ibid, ii, 3, 

p. 83—115. 

Bhagadad-Gita, id cst,©«**«V<oi’ sivc almi Krish- 
na r et Arjuna: colloquium de rebus dmni«, Bhnratccc 
episodium, Textum rccensmt, annotationcs criticas 
icccna probable, if we consider how little was then known of the people, ot 
their institutions, to I their literature. That free intercourse which has hail 
* gradual growth between the learned caste of India anl the literati of 
Lurope, was then in Us infancy The priests guarded their sacred boohs 
with jealous care from strangers The translator had to contend with iho 
obscurities of a language confessedly one of the most difT cull to Foro- 
peaus and which the Brahmans- spent their Iires in studying These cir. 
cutnuances, an 1 many others whtch might be enumerated, tendered the 
task of this trncrahle Sanscrit scholar tenfold more diflicult than what it 
would now be , an l will lead u» tathet to wonder at bis etmoeot snccesa 
»n the Herculean lalour he undertook than to carp at it* slight blemishes 
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et interprctationem Latmara adjecit, Aug Gull a 
Schlegel, Bonn, 1823, 8vo , renewed by Tr Bopp in 
the Gotting gel Am 1824, St 3T, 3S Upon tlus cri- 
tic s statements Langlois published some remarks in 
the Journal Asiatique, and" this called forth Observa- 
tions sur la Critique du Bharagad Gita, ins^ree dans 
lc Journal Asiatique, par 1V1 A TV de Schlegel, 
Journ Asiat tom ix, p 3 Lettre a INI le President 
du Conseil de la Soci6te Asiatique, et reponse aux ob 
serrations de M A TV de Schlegel, par M Lan- 
glois, in the Journ Asiat tom it, p 185 The Latin 
version is spoken of xn the Quarterly Review, vol i, 
p 7, by one of the most elegant Latin scholars of the 
present day, as composed with singular elegance and 
dexterity 

Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagacad Gita be 
kannte Episode des Mahabharata, von TT tlh v Hum 
boldt, Berlin, 1826, 4to The writer just referred to 
calls this “ a remarkably able and profound disquisi 
tion on the philosophy as well as the poetry of the 
Bhagacat 

Ueber die Bliagaiad Gita, Mit Bezug auf die Bcur 
theilung der Schlegelschen Ausgabe im Pariser Asia 
tischen Journal, aus einen Bnefe von Hm Staats- 
mimster von Humboldt — In Schlegcl's Indisclier Bi- 
bhotbek II 2 p 218 — 25S 3 p 32S 

A Persian translation in manuscript, is mentioned in 
Howell and Stewarts Oriental Catalogue for 1827, 
Suppl No 44 39, under the following title ShnBhag 
cat, a translation from Sliansknt into Persian df the 
Discourses of Arjun and Kree^hna 

66 The II it tor y of A Tala King of Nithadha and hu Itlfe 
Damajanti 

This is another episode from the Mahabharat, of 
which it forms part of the third hook It is entirely of 
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a different cist from the la«t, anti is saul to partake 
rather of the manner of our own Spenser, than of the 
philosophic tone of the Bhagaiat-Gita A sovereign, 
named Yud/uss/it/ura, the eldest of the five sons of 
Pantlu, is an exile in the wilderness, where lie and his 
brothers are doomed to pass twelve jears, according to 
an engagement he had entered into with his opponent 
Dttrybdhana , with whom he had lost at dice 'X he sa"C 
WnhasdflSTB bears him company , anil, to mouse and 
console linn, relates the history of king Mala, who, like 
himself, had lost Ins empire and wealth by placing at 
dice, but in the end became fortunate and happy 

The critic* from whom is chiefly borrowed the notice 
of the Bhagavat-Gita , (and who so well able to judge’) 
calls this a poem full oft the most pathetic interest, 
anif atfcfs, tfiat if any portion of fnihan song fntfierto 
translated into the European languages is likely to 
arrest gencrA attention, it is t\i» bcantifiA ta\ e , wVncYi 
wants only a poets hand to transplant it, m its hung 
freshness, to our foreign climate Tor though, indeed, 
Indian poetry in general must alway s lose much of its 
native interest with us, from its foreign associations and 
learned character, yet, as the same writer observes, 
“ there are universal feelings, which lie in the vp r y depth 
of our common nature, — affections and passions of which 
the language is as universal as the shape a^d linea- 
ments of man, and when poetry in however remote a 
region, speaks this general dialect of the heart, it will 
command attention, and excite a pleasing or a thrilling 
interest Such appears to be the case with tlio episode 
of Nala 

The following outline of the subject of this poem, is 
given word for word fiom the same article in the Quar 
terly 

* The Rev H II M Imaa m Quarterly Rev ew vol xlv p 13 y rom 
whom roost of what follows on this poem is cop cd verbatim 
O 
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Nala, the monarch of Nishacllm, centred in liis per- 
son all the noble qualities which could distinguish an 
Indian monarch. He surpassed all kings in justice, all 
men in beauty; and he was unrivalled in the manage- 
ment of horses. Bhima, the king of Vidarbha (Berar), 
possessed an only daughter, the most' beautiful and 
most modest of her sex — the gentle Damajanti. Like 
the knights and ladies of old, these two perfect beings 
become mutually enamoured, each from the fame of the 
other’s admirable qualities : but instead of human am- 
bassadors — 'the faithful squire or the adventurous hand- 
maid, — Indian poetry furnishes the enamoured prince 
with a very different kind of confidante. Wandering 
in the woods, Nala beholds a flock of birds with golden 
wings, who offer to convey the tidings of his passion to 
the ear of the princess. Nala could not refuse a pro- 
posal so courteous, and at the same time so acceptable. 
Flew away the swans h rejoicing, to Vidarbha straight they flew, 

To Vidarbha’s stately city ; there by Daroajatiti’s feet, 

Down with drooping plumes they settled ; and she gazed upon the 
flock, 

Wondering at their forms so graceful, where amid her maids she sat. 
Sportively began the damsels all around to chase the birds; 
Scattering flew the swans before her, all about the lovely grove 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens, every one her bird pursued; 

But the swan that through the forest gentle Damajanti followed, 
Suddenly in human language spake to Damajanti thus: 

“ Damajanti, in Vidarbha dwells a noble monarch, Nala, 

Fair in form as the Aswinas, peerless among men is he 

Like Kandharba in his beauty, like a god in human form— 

Truly if that thou wett wedded to this roan, O peerless princess I 
Beautiful would be thy children, like to him, thou slender maid. 

We have seen gods and gandharvas,men,the serpents, and die Bishis', 
Alt we’ve seen, but ne’er the equal have w e seen of noble Nala 
Foarl art thou among all women, Nala is the pride of men ” 


v In the original, according to our translators, tins is a far less poetic 
bird, aod»e must crave permission for once to turn our * geese into swans/ 
• Intermediate being* m Indian niNtlmlo'-v 
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They receive a favourable answer from the princess, 
and take flight. 

As in ancient Greece, or as in feudal romance, the 
kings of all the earth, and all the chiefs or warriors 
who aspire to the hand of this blameless Helen of the 
East, are summoned to a solemn assemblage, called the 
Siiayambara, or self-election, where the princess is to 
designate the favoured suitor by throwing a wreath of 
flowers round his neck. The roads to the court of 
Vidarbha are crowded with rajahs and kings; and 
groan beneath the weight of steeds, and cars, and ele- 
phants. Nala, of course, is among the first; but on 
his way he encounters four formidable and unexpected 
rivals, Indra the god of the firmament, Agni the god of 
fire, Varuna the god of the waters, Yama the god of 
the infernal regions. They declare that they have de- 
scended from heaven to seek the hand of the lovely 
Damajanti; and they adjure the enamoured Nala, by 
bis piety and dutiful allegiance to the gods, to under- 
take the ungracious task of bearing their message of 
love to the fair. Nala remonstrates; hut piety tri- 
umphs over passion. He is suddenly, by the divine 
aid, transported into the bower of the princess 

There he saw Vidarhha’s maiden, girt with all her virgin hands, 
Bright in beauty, full of softness, worthy of her noble blood; 
Everyhmb in round proportion, slender sides and lovely eyes , 

Even the moon’s soft gleam despising, in her own o’erpowermg 
brightness : 

As he gazed, his love grew warmer to the softly smiling maid, 
let to keep his tmlh, his duty, all his passion he suppressed. 

He delivers the message of the gods ; but the maiden, 
in this delicate situation, permits her candour to pre- 
vail over her bashfulness, and declares that, even in 
tiie presence o? tint gods, tin; tim'd tiie nobie 

Nala. But a new difficulty arises : the assembly is met 
at the Swayambara, all the royal suitors are in arraj, 
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mid Dimajinti discovers, to litr dismay, five Nalas, 
for each of the deities had assumed the form, the fea- 
tures, the dress of the king of Nishadha She ad- 
dresses the deities m a supplicating hymn 
\V ith her words and with her spirit uttered she her humble prayer , 
Toldit g both her hands and trembling, to the gods the maiden spake 
The gods are moved with compassion, they stand con- 
fessed, pure (literally sine sudorc ), 'with eyes tint do 
not close, with chaplets of celestial amaranth, their feet 
not touching the ground, their bodies casting no 
shadow The form of the mortal Nala is distinguished 
by the opposite of all these celestial attributes He is 
not free from tlie dust and heat of earth, his feet press 
the ground, his body casts a shadow 
Modestly tl e large eyed maiden lifted up h » garments hem, 

Round his sloulders drew she 1 ghtly the bright zone of radiant 
Bowers 

1 he assembly breaks up amid the applause of tlie gods, 
and the jealous lamentations of the unsuccessful suitors 
The nuptials are celebrated Nala and his bride are 
Ijlessetl with two children Nala is the model of all 
virtue , beloved by Ins subjects, pious to the gods, a 
diligent reader of the four Vedas, even of the fifth — 
he at length performs the Aswameda, the celebrated 
sacrifice of the horse, the height of Indian devotion 
But * the course of true love never doth run smooth ’ 
The gods, on their return from the Swayambara, bad 
met the fierce and vindictive Kali and another deity, 
who, enraged to find themselves too late, and jealous 
of the success of Nala, swore deep and eternal ven 
geance But evil spirits have no power over the 
blameless , offence must be committed before they can 
possess themselves of the soul of man In unlucky 
hour Nala is guilty of a nameless act of impurity in the 
omission of a ceitam ablution tlie demon R.aU at once 
enters into him, bis understanding is perverted, his 
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disposition changed, .and v one lingering virtue, the love 
of Datnajanti alone remains. lie plajs at dice with 
his unnatural brother Pushkara — Closes Ins wealth, pa- 
laces, provinces, his kingdom, his very clothes. Da- 
inajanti had fortunately seized an opportunity of send- 
ing her children, under the care of the chief charioteer 
(the master of the horse), to her father’s court. What 
stake remains to the ruined gambler? none but Dama- 
janti herself. The brother proposes the hazard; but 
tiio demoniac has not jet lost that last hoi) affection. 
They arc driven together into the wilderness — with 
but one garment between them; for a bird flew away 
with the onl) one Nala had retained, mocking the 
spendthrift gambler — and proscribed b) an edict, which 
makes it n capital crime to afford them an) succour, or 
to receive them under an) roof. Nah persuades his 
inferable wife to abandon him to his fate, and retire to 
her father’s court. It is our fault if we have entirely 
marred the exquisite pathos of her rcpl) . 

Truly all my heart is treating, »n<l my sinking members fail, 

W hen, O king, thy desperate counsel once I think on, once again # 
Uobbed of kingdom, robbed of rides, naked, worn with thirst and 
hunger, 

SI all I lease thee in the forest, shall I wander from thee far’ 

When thou, sad and famine stricken, thmkcst of thy former bliss 
In the wild wood, O my husband, I will soothe thy weanness 
lake a wife is no phjsician, in a state so sad as thine, 

Medicine none is like her kindness — Nala, speak 1 not the truth ? 
Nala promises that the) 'lull not part, but the evil 
'pint within him strives to overpower tins last virtue 
The frtntic man determines to abandon her while she 
is site ping; he cuts off part of the single garment 
thev po«st«s, tuul leaves her half naked, nrnl l)ing oil 
the hard earth. Once he turns hack to take a parting 
look— 

> € 1 1 !» crust heart rttm’i'S, to the cal in toms U tuck 
tin t He slumbering l>aewjv&U gat a;, saJiy wrpt l v e lirg 
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Thou, that sun or wind hath never roughly visited, my lov’d ODe, 

On the hard earth in a cabin sleep’st, with no protecting friend. 
When she see* her severed garment, sbq, that ever smiled so sweetly, 
Will not all her senses fail her : loveliest how will 't fare with her 1 
How will 't fare with Blnma’s daughter, lonely, by her lord abandoned, 
Wandering in the savage forest, where wild beasts and serpents dwell 1 

He entreats the protection of all the gods and genii, 
but rests his chief trust in a still surer safeguard. 
Noblest, may they all protect thee, best of all thy virtue guard thee 
The strength of Damajanti, through which she is ena- 
bled 

To trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 

Infamous bills, and sandy perilous wilds, 
is her deep, and ardent, and self-regardless love for 
her faithless husband. 

Damajanti woke — the beauteous, in the wild wood, full of dread, 
When *he dtd not see her husband, overpowered with grief and pain 
Loud she shriek’d in her first anguish — Where art thou, Nisliadba’s 
king* 

Mighty king! my sole protector 1 Ah’, my lord, desert’s! thou met 
Oh! I’m lost, undone for ever, helpless in the wild wood left 
Faithful once to every duty wert thou, king, and true m word ; 

True in word art thou, to leave me, slumbering in the forest thus* 
Couldst thou then depart, forsaking thy weak, faithful, once-loved wife, 
Her that never sinned against thee, now, alas ! so sinned against ? 

O, I fear, thou famous conqueror, show thee to me, oh, my lord ; 
Yes, I see thee — there I see thee — there thou art, Ntshadha’s king 
In the straw why thus conceal thee? why no answer i speak, my lord, 
W herefore now, like one forsworn, thus sternly stayest thou aloof* 
When I come beseeching to thee, v»U thou not console nor cheer me* 
Tor myself I will not sorrow, not for aught to roe befalls 
Thou art all alone, my husband ; I will only mourn for thee 
How will ’t fare with thee, my Nala, thirsting, famished, faint with 
hunger. 

At eve on some hard root reposing, and no more beholding me ? 

Her adventures are as strange and various as ever 
. happened to errant damsel in romance. She is in dan* 
gcr from a terrible serpent; is saved by a huntsman, 
only to fall into more peril from his unhallowed desires: 
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slie prays for divine succour, and the lustful huntsman 
falls dead at her feet. 

She then descends into a quiet valley, inhabited by a 
fraternity of Sanjasis, Gymnosophists or hermits, who 
arc clothed in the bark of trees. In amazement at her 
beauty they worship her as a divinity. 

Tear not thou, oh blessed spirit l 

Speak, oh thou ! of form so beauteous; who art thou, and what thy 
purpose t 

As thy noble form we gaze on, as we gate on thy bright eyes, 

In arnaze we stand and wonder: freely breathe, and wail no more. 
Of the wood art thou the goddess! or the mountain-goddess thou! 
Or the river-nymph, the beauteous ! Blessed spirit, speak the truth 

Her next adventure is more animating and pic- 
turesque. She encounters a caravan of travelling mer- 
chants, who, in the same manner, arc inclined to adore 
her as a celestial being, and gladly admit her into their 
cat alcndc. The conclusion of this scene is so charac- 
teristic that we cannot omit it. At nightfall the tents 
arc pitched by a beautiful stream, covered with the 
lotus flower. , 

When the midnight came all noiseless — came in silence deep and still, 
W'eary slept the band of merchants. Lo 1 a herd of elephants 
Came to drtnk die mountain aver, oozing moisture from then temples. 
W hen the caravan they gazed on, the tame elephants they scented 
Forward ran they, wild and furious, tossing fierce their murthetous 
trunks 

Irresistible the onset of the rushing ponderous beasts: 

As tbe peak from tome hishmountaiii, thundering rolls into the valley. 
Strewn w as all the way before them with the boughs, the limbs of trees. 
On they crash'd to where the traveller* slumbct'd by the lotus take 
Trampled down without a struggle, helpless on the earth they laj. 
Woe, O woel shrieked out the merchants ; wildly some began to fly, 
In die forest thickets plunging; some stood gasping, blind with dread 
It irtl theirtasks, tfteir (run It, there feet, beat them down the elephants. 
Many saw their camels dying, mingled widi the men on fool, 

And m frantic tumult rushing, fiercely struck each other dead. 

Many, miserably shriek me, east them down upou tie earth • 
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Many climbed the trees in anguish, or plunged deep beneath the warn 
Such, so fearful was the tumult the three worlds seemed all appatled 
“ *Tis a fire that hums and blaies, save ye, fly ye for your l ves ! 

Lo ! your precious pearls ye trample take them up , — why fly so fast 7 
Save them — tis a common venture fear ye not I would deceive 
To each other cried the merchant®, and in shrieking anguish scattered 

The calamity is ascribed to the presence of the ill 
fated queen She is forced to fly, and at length reaches 
a hospitable city , where, though half naked, tv orn with 
toil, and withered with sorrow, she is adored for her 
beauty as she passes through the streets, and is re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness by the mother of the 
king 

The adventures of Nala are not less strange and 
stirring He has an encounter with an enchanted ser 
pent, an incident of which we find, more than once, 
almost the exact parallel in the Teutonic ballads His 
form is entirely changed, and he is received as * master 
of the lioTse at the court of Ayodliya, or Oude King 
Blnina, distressed at the loss of his daughter, traces 
put her retreat by means of some wandering Brahmans 
She returns home , and after some time, in order to dis 
cover the retreat of Nala proclaims her intention of 
holding another Swayambara, that she may proceed to 
a second marriage, the worst offence against female 
propriety 1 , especially in a lady of her rank 

Ilituparna, the king of Oude, determines to become 
i candidate for the princess and sets forth with his 
charioteer — the disguised Nala Tins king was gifted 
with so wonderful a faculty of calculation, that he could 
count the fruits upon the tree as lie drove rapidly 
under it Nala was no less distinguished for his un 
rivalled management of horses They mutually com 
inumcafe their secrets, and Nah thus, already dispos 

k s « c,5n,1 tnarm e e< P«* 1* ted by the laws of Menu and hence no 
uoubt one great mot ve to the pe formancc of it e ^uttee 
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sessed by the wicked spmt, becomes more than a match 
for any gamester As they enter the city of king 
Blnma, Damajanti recognises the sound of her hus- 
band’s trampling steeds — his driving could not be mis- 
taken by her ear 

AH her heart was thrilled with wonder, as she heard the welcome 
sound , 

On they seemed to come, as Nala drove of yore Ins trampling steeds , 

Damajanti heard and trembled at the old familiar sound 

On the palace roof the peacocks, tb’jelephants within their stalls, 

And the coursers heard the rolling of the mighty monarch’s car 
Peacocks, elephants, the trampling of the fiery coursers heard, 

Up they raised their necks and clamoured, as at sound of coming ran 
Damajanti employs every artifice to discover her 
husband She suspects the charioteer, about whom all 
is wonderful and miraculous The gates rise or ex- 
pand to let him in, self kindled fire is ever ready at 
his call, the water flows towards him when he is in 
want of it Her suspicions are still further excited by 
a whimsical incident She procures some of lus food, 
and recognises the well known flavour oflier husband’s 
cookery. This is Indian, wliat follows is universal na- 
ture By lier handmaid she sends her children to him 
Soon as he young Indrasena and her little broiher saw, 

Up he sprang, his nrms wound round them, to his bosom folding both , 
\X] en he gazed upon the children, like the children of the gods, 

All 1 is heart o erflowed with pity, and unwilling tears brake forth 
Yet Nisliadha s lord perceiving that she marked his strong emotion. 
From his hold released the children, and to Cesina he spake — 

Ohl so like mine own twin children was yon lovely infant pair. 
Seeing them thus unexpected, have I broken out in tears 
Damajanti contrives an interview, and questions the 
mjstctious charioteer — 

Hast thou ever seen, Mahaka, an upr ght and noble man, 

\V1 o departed, and abandoned 10 the wood his wife U at slept, — 
n e beloved wife and blameless, — in the wild wood worn with grief’ 
Him, who was my chosen husband— 1 ins, for vilornl scorned the gods. 
Could 1 e leave the true, the loving— 1 er that hath Ins children borne? 
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Nala can conceal himself no longer; but the jealous 
thought, that his wife was about to commit the faithless 
and indecorous ofFcnce of taking a second husband, 
rankles in his heart, and he rebukes her with sternness. 
Damajanti adjures the wind, the sun, and the moon, to 
bear witness that she was guiltless of any such design, 
and only employed the innocent artifice to win back 
her lord. 

He through all the world that wanders, witness the all-seeing Wind, 
Let him now of life bereave me, If m this 'gainst thee I've sinned. 
And the Sun that ever moveth o'er the bosom of the deep, 

LetLim now of life bereave me, if in this 'gainst thee I’ve sinned. 
Witness, too, die Moon that travels through the mtdst of nil the 
world , 

Let her, too, of life bereave me, if in this 'gainst thee I’ve sinned 
These three gods are those that govern the three worlds— so let them 
speak. 

If these gods can say with justice, " Cast her off," so let it be. 

Thus adjured, a solemn witness spake the Wind from out the air: — 
“ She bath done or thought no evil ; Nala, it is truth 1 speak 
King, the treasure of her virtue Damajanti well hath guarded , 

We ourselves have seen and watched her, close!) for three live-long 
years.” 

Even as thus the Wind was speaking, flowers fell showering all around, 
And the god’s sweet music sounded, Boating on the soft west-wind. 
Nala re-assumes bis form; and the poem ends with his 
winning back all that he had lost to his unprincipled 
brother, his re-ascending his ancestral throne, and re- 
commencing a reign of piety, justice, and felicity. 

Thus closes a piece which, for interest of story, cha- 
racteristic variety of incident, purity of moral tone, de- 
licacy of sentiment, and richness of imagery, inspires a 
very high idea of Indian imagination and feeling, and 
wants but the aid of a faithful and spirited translator 
to give the name ofVyasa acknowledged rank among 
the celebrated poets o? antiquity. ‘ The heroic truth 
and deiotedness of Damajanti,’ observes A. Schlegel, 
at the close of a glowing passage on the general merit 
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of this poem, * are as celebrated as those of Penelope in 
the west, and deserve to be as well known in Europe *. 

Besides this, there are many other Indian poems 
which treat of the adventures of Nala. One of the most 
celebrated is the NaishaiThiya, by Shri Harscha, the 
son of Sftri Ktrcth. This is one of the six Mahalavya , 
or capital poems of profane literature. It recites, in 
twenty-two cantos, the marriage of Nala with Dama- 
yanti®, daughter of Bhirna, king ofVidarbha, a very 
favourite subject of Indian poetry ; and though not free 
from faults, it is by many esteemed the most beautiful 
composition in the Sanscrit language. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, its striking poetical beauties, according 
to Hindoo taste, it is very barren of incident. The 
story proceeds no further than the marriage of Nala 
and Damayanti, and the description of their mutual 
affection and happiness. Their romantic and inter- 
esting adventures subsequent to their marriage, are 
wholly omitted ; while the poet, with a degree of licen- 
tiousness, but too well accommodated to the taste of 
his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of 
sensual love 

A copious commentary in Sanscrit upon this poem, 
with remarks on the various kinds of metre in which 
it is composed, is in the possession of the Paris Asiatic 
Society. This manuscript bears the title of SiViHyati - 
dyadhari Ttka. See Journ. Asiat. vol. xxxvi, p. 383. 

Nala Daya , a poem, with a Commentary, Calcutta, 
1813, Svo. This Nala Daya, which is ascribed 
to the celebrated poet Calidasa, is a poem in four 
cantos, comprising two hundred and twenty couplets, 
or stanzas, on the adventures of Nala and Damayanti* 


* Indivdie BiMiotheV, i. t«l. 

“In I Vie foregoing eitrsct from the Qtmterly iheir mode of *pelhn'- 
iHw w follow ed. though properly Damayonli 

• ColebrooW. on San-cnt poetry , m \siaiic Reaches, tol p . 42 e 
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In tins singular poem rhyme and alliteration are 
blended in the termination of the verses: for the three 
or four last syllables of each hemistich within the 
stanza are the same in sound, though different in 
sense. It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject 1 ’. 

Ntdoduyu, a celebrated romance, formerly translated 
by Fuezee into Persian verse, under the name Juldu- 
mum, Khizurpoor, 1814, 4to. The Persian version 
was made by Scheichh Fizee, Abulfazel's brother. See 
Gotting. gel. Anz. 1813, No. clvi. 

A Trench translation of this episode from the Per- 
sian version of the Mahabharai, exists among the 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque du lloi, presented by 
professor Schultz of the Societe Asiatique of Paris. 
See Joum. Asiat. Sept. l82o, p. 137. 

SrimahAbh&ratc Nalupdhhyanam. Nalus, carmen 
Sanscntum, e Mahdbdrato. Edidit, Latine vertit, ct 
adnotationibus itfustravit Tranciscus Bopp, .Londinb 
Parisits, et .Argcnlor. 1819, 8vo. A critique upon this 
edition and version is given in A. W. v. Schlcgcl’s 
Indjschcr Bibl. vol. i, p. 97 — 128, Getting, gel. Anz. 
1820, p. 1 ; Lcipz. Lit. Zcit, 1820, No. clvii — chx; 
Revue Encycl. 1820, Mars, p. 357°. 4 

Kala, einc indisclic Diqldung, von Vjasa, aus dem 
Sanskrit, im Vcrsmaasse der Urschrift ubcrsctzt und 
mit I’rUuterungcn bcglcitct von «t. G. L. Koscgartcn, 
Jena, 1820, Svo. > * 

A German metrical „vcrsioq of. detached parts of 
Kata and Dawayant[, and especially of thc.ix, x, xi, 
xii, and xiii cantos, is given by Francis J}opp, in hiv 
Indraloldggmnnam, or AnlscunVs WitfiScni^ to* 
Indra’s I1 1 in m cl, u. 8. vr. Berlin, 182 1. 

• CoUbrooVetiu 

• Tbu U O. «tr.9d book rnote-t laroj* la c!j . tarunt ln<Jl , 0 
cStrvtM | 1 ,« typrt «»«.l for K ton- the «me it U,o»* *1111 

U illmt't ‘•tMcjiI (.rjtnmir **» pno!»] in JeftC 
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ce. The Discourse of Dhntarashtra to his charioteer Sanjaya. 

In English in the first number of the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, London, 1820. 

Dhritarashlrcc sermo ex Mahabarato excerptus cum 
Nilnlctinthec scholiis et expositione, in Othm. Frankii 
Chrestomathia Sanskrita, Monad , 1820, 4to. vol i, 
,p. 2. It consists of eighty slokas, or distichs, each 
comprising two lines of sixteen syllables, having a 
csesura at the end of the eighth syllable. 

ff. The Death of Sisupala. 

SisupHla-Badha, or the death of Sisupala, a poem 
in twenty cantos, ascribed to king Magha ; yet, if tradi- 
tion may be relied on, Magha, though expressly named 
as the author, was merely the patron, not the' poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, 'and the style of the composition elevated, 
this poem is entitled to the name of epic q . It is taken 
from the Mahabharat, and narrates the war between 
'Krishna and the princes who united themselves with 
Sisupala against him. A brief account of it is given 
by Colebrooke, in the. Asiatic Researches, vol. x, 
p. 401 ; who observes, thaj the Indian taste for de- 
scriptive poetry, and * particularly of the licentious 
kind, lias disfigured this work, which is not otherwise 
undeserving of its high reputation. > 

The Maghu Kavyu , an epic poem in the original 
Sungskrit, published by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1812, 
4to. See W. Ward’s View of the Literature, etc. 
vol. i, p. 511. 

The Sisupala Badha, or Death of Sisupala ; also 
, vtdtladx Vne Mngfcn 'Zittrya, orUpic T'oem ol Magha, 


Colctirooke 
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in twenty cantos, with a commentary by Mailt Natha 
Edited by Vidya Cara Misra and Syama Lada, pun- 
dits, Calcutta, 1815, 8\o. Printed in the Nagari 
character. 


gg Arjuna's Journey to Indra's Ileaicn 
Indralol&gamanam, oder Arjuna's Wanderung zit 
Indra s Himmel, nebst andem Episoden des Malta-. 
Bharata , m der Ursprache sum eTstenmal herausgege- 
ben, xnetnsch ubersetzt und rmt kntischen Anmer- 
kungen versehen von Franz Bopp, Berlin, 1S24- Re- 
viewed by F. E Schultz, in the Journ Asiat vol v, 
p 16F The ascent of Aquna, and the palaces of 
India, are described with great splendour of imagery, 
and m one part with a kind of voluptuous colouring 
See Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p SO 

hh Arjv.na s Return to Indra’i Heaicn 
This is a sequel to the above, and is another warlike 
episode, m which the hero, armed with celestial wea- 
pons, assaults and conquers the cities of the Danaw\, 
or demons. It will be found edited and partly trans- 
lated into German verse, in Fr Bopp’s Die Sundfluth 
nebst drey andeni dex vnchtigsten Episoden des Malta - 
Bharata, Berlin, 1829. 

u The Death of Hidilnba 

Jhdi mhah adha h > or Ilidimba's Death, in the ori- 
ginal text, with a German translation by Franz Bopp, 
in lus Indralo/cagtlmanam, etc 

lei The Brahman s Lament 

BrahmanacilApah, or the Brahman s Lament, is given 
m the original text, with a German translation by Bopp, 
in the same work 

Upon the list two articles the writer m the Quarterly 
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observes, “The Death of Hiilimba is a curious illus- 
tration of the universality of the same fictions all over 
the earth. Hidijnba is exactly the blood-lapping, bone- 
crancliing, marrow-sucking giant or ogre, who, having 
thrilled with terror the bosoms of children of an older 
growth, in the ballads of our Teutonic ancestors, has 
sunk, into our nursery tales, from whence he is well-nigh 
exorcised by the more potent spirit of Utilitarianism. 
But the Brahman’s Lament, though grounded on a 
similar legend, falls again into the softer and more 
pathetic vein. While the sons of Pandu dwelt in Ehet- 
schara, Bhima, sitting alone with his mother, hears the 
lamentation of a Brahman. A terrible giant infested 
the neighbourhood of the city, to whom a tribute of 
human flesh was daily paid. It had now come to the 
turn of the poorer Brahmans to furnish forth the hor- 
rible repast; and in this family either the Brahman 
himself, the mother, the grown up daughter, or the 
son, a little child, must be surrendered as the victim. 
It is a contest of the most affecting self-devotion; and 
yi turn the father, the mother, and the daughter, in 
what may be fairly called three beautiful elegies, full 
of curious allusions to the state of Indian society, en- 
force their claim to the privilege of being made the 
sacrifice. 

At the close they sit down and weep. 

Seeing them together weeping, 'gan the little son to speak 

Gazing with both eyes wide open, lisped he thus his broken words: 

“ Weep not, father, weep not, mother, oh, my sister, weep not thou.” 
First to one, and then to th' other, went he with a smiling mouth. 
Then a spike of spear-grass lifting, spake he thus as though 10 mirth, 

“ W llh this spear point will I till him, this man-eatin" giant, dead ” 
In ihetr bitterness of anguisb, as the playful child they heard 
Prattling thus, within their bo«oms stole unspeakable delight. * 
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U The Deluge 

Diluvium cum tribus alus Mafia Bfarati praistant 
vssvnus epwodus Primus edidit Pranciscus Bopp 
Fasciculus prior, quo contmetur tcxtus Snnscntus 
Her of 1834, 4 to 

Die Sundfluth, nehst drey andem der vvi c hti<rsten 
Episoden des Malta Bharata Aus der Ursprache 
ubersetzt von Tranz Bopp, Berlin 1 822 T) ie Sund 
fiuth is reprinted in the Berliner Conversations Blatte 
fur Poesie, Literatur, und Kntik, 1829, No C ix It 
had previously been translated by Sir William Jones 
in lus Works See Gotting gel Anz 1829, St 137 

Bopp a version of this poem on the Indian Deluge vs 
noticed in the Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p 25 , where 
'ome passages from it will be found elegantly translated 
into English It is the Indian tradition of tl, e deluge 
of Manu the Noah of the book of Genesis 

mm Sundas an l Upasundas 

Snndopasundopal hyiintun or Sundas and Upasundas . 
in the original text, and a German translation by Fr 
Bopp, in Ins Indralokdgamanam, etc 

nn Bahikavart ana 

An episode from the sixth book of the ^fah a hharata 
under the title of Bahikaitirnana, that is, a d« scr iption 
of the Bahxhaa , a people of the Punjab (tlife country 
lying about the five fivers flowing from the i 10 rtli east 
which fall into the Indus ) is given in the original, toge 
tliei with a Latin translation and notes, in Christian! 
Lassenn Commentatio geographica atque lu s t 0 nca de 
Pen tapotamia Indica, Bonn, 1827, 4 to p G3— .gj q j )e 
reviewer in the Jen Allg Lit Zeit, 1828 Iy 0 CXC11I 
believes that it contains many interpolations D f a 
date than the oiigwal work 

Q 
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Some extracts from it have also been translated by 
Wilson, in his paper on the History of Cashrmre, m 
Asiat Researches, a ol w, p 1, etc 

oo The Rape of Draupadi 

*1 his episode represents the combat of the five bus 
bands of Draupadi, in order to revenge the rape of 
their common wife A fragment of this will be found 
in Bopp s grammar, p 19, etc , and the whole episode 
in his Sundfluth This community of husbands is a 
singular arrangement, and we belie\e unprecedented 
in the mythic or heroic age of India It bears no re 
semblance to the loose morality said to prevail among 
some of the tnbes at the foot of the Himalaya, and 
other parts of India It is a or a privilege, to 

which the princes had been predestinated in an earlier 
state of being The rescue of the wife from the king 
of Sind is the subject of a bold and spirited battle 
piece See Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p 29 The 
power of the Indian poets to paint these scenes of tu 
mult and strife, forms the subject of a glowing pa 
negync by M Ch6zj , which will be found translated 
below, p 118 

pp Other Episodes and Extracts 

Die aufopfernde Gattenhebe der Saictlrt, an episode 
from the Mahabharat In die Sundfluth, u s w von 
Franz Bopp Berlin, 1S29 The contents and extracts 
are given m the Berliner Conversations Blatte, 1829, 
No cxlvin 

A Dialogue between Bhnghu and Bharadcadja, 
from the twelfth section, containing a philosophical en 
, qiurj into the most important points of Indian theologj 
A French translation of this was presented bj pro 
fessor Schultz to the Asiatic Society of Paris See 
Joum Asiat Sept 1825, p 
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Story of the Churning of the Ocean to obtain the 
fourteen Jewels, from the Mahabharat , m the Asiatic 
Journal, 1817, Oct p 3iG — 319 
The editor of tins translation tells us at its close, that, 
allowing for the difference of style and habits of think- 
ing the mo3t unaccountable coincidence of machinery 
and events is perceptible throughout betw een the sub 
htnely poetic pieces of Milton and Vyusa The simi 
lanty of object in tlic combatants, the hope of immortal 
vigour which inflames the ctheriil beings of Milton and 
the thirst of the Amritn which causes the quarrel in 
the ISfahabharat, will be found to furnish a series of 
corresponding conceptions in the two poets, more rca 
dily perceived than accounted for Ihc historical con 
ncction may indeed he no longer traceable but for 
that very reason, wc do not recollect to have met with, 
in all our reading, a more fair opportunity of critically 
comparing the merits of two hards, than we have here 
in the specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vyusa, 
and of Milton s * flood of mind 

The Hermitage of hnnica , freely translated from the 
Mahabharat, in the Asiatic Journ 1820, Aug p 173* 

* J Hamansa 

Ilaritansa the family of the Ilari form a sort of 
appendix to the Mahabharat They consist of 25 000 
verses Ilari is a name of Vishnu under the shape of 
Krishna whose adventures as well ns the future fate 
of his family, are here narrated 

A Langlois in hia Melanges de I ittferature San 
scrite Parts 1828, 8vo has given six historical ex 
tracts from this work 

I Uistoirc de C ila larana, p 4!)— 84 An episode 
from the war of Tara $ amlha against Krishna Ihe 
word loffl/ff, is used liy the Hindoos to designate 
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an inhabitant of the west' An English translation 
anti a critique on the \ersion ofLanglois is given in 
the Asiatic Journal, Feb 1828 1 he writer suspects 
M. L. to hive taken great, if not unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the original “ The style is florid and redun- 
dant, and often appears to us to shout much more of 
Trance than Hmdoostan.’ 

2 The second story is the Marriage of Rookimm 
the daughter of Bhishmaka, and, as we hate already 
seen, the favourite mistress of Krishna The exploits 
of that god could not disarm her brother Roohmi of his 
hatred, and he prevailed on Ins father to promise 
Rookimm s hand to one of his royal allies m the war so 
unsuccessfully waged against the incarnate deity On 
the day appointed for the marriage, however, Krishna 
armed with a few attendants, carried off the princess, 
anil thus secured the happiness of both 

3 The third Btory, The Entertainments at Dwa- 
roca, are curious from their exhibiting a picture (ne- 
cessarily concise) of tlie manner in which tlie ancient 
inhabitants of Hmdoostan amused tliemseUes on occa 
Bions of public fe«ti\ity 

4 The fourth is The Death of Roohmi That 
prince, the successor of Bhishmaka, had a daughter, 
boobliangi, and as lie had renounced his enmity against 
Krishna, lie consented to bestow her on Radyoomna, 
the son of that hero and his sister Balarama is pre- 
sent at the nuptials, and is inveigled into play with 
Rooknu and other princes He loses, is ridiculed for 
Ins want of skill, becomes so violently enraged that he 
o\erturns the table, and afterwards kills Rookim with 
tlie chess board 


* \\ IforJ and after I n Colonel Iranckl n aeqacli ghted enougl to 
find rat vn to the Ind an words Dtxa CcU la etna This s almost as 
bad a denrat on a* wo base sonuwhere seen of che- from nj> i 
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4. Ramayana. 

There are many poems bearing this name, and all 
relating to the same subject. The achievements of 
Rama, its hero, have been sung by profane as fre- 
quently as by sacred poets. His history occupies a con- 
siderable place in many of the Puranas, and is the sole 
object of Yalmiki’s poem, and of another entitled AiV- 
hyatma Ramayana , which is ascribed to Vyasa. There 
are also others by Bhavabhuti, Murflri-Misra, Paksha- 
Dhara-Misra, etc. The most complete and valuable 
of them all, however, is the great epic, the Ramayana 
of Valmihi. 

It narrates the banishment of Rama, under the name 
of Chandra, (resembling the moon,) a prince belonging 
to the dynasty of the kings of Ayodhyd; his wander- 
ing to the peninsula; the seizure of his wife by the 
giant ruler of Ceylon ; the miraculous conquest of this 
island; and the restoration of Rama to the empire of 
his ancestors. It consists of 21,000 di'tichs, divided 
into scaen hooks, which are again subdivided into chap- 
ters or raphsodies. Some idea of the esteem in which 
this poem is held by the Hindoos, may be formed from 
the following passage from the introduction. ** lie 
who sings and hears this poem continually, has attained 
to the highest state of enjoyment, and will finally he 
equal to the gods ” 

Analysis of the Ramayana in Ward's View of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, cd. 2. tom it, p. 187. 

Ranglis in Catalogue des mss. Sanscr. p. 18, *14, 

Craufurd, Researches on India, vol. i, p. 188. 

ColebrooVe, in Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 426. 

Roller Mythologic des llindous, and, after him, 
Giirrcs in the I It nlclb. Jahrb. 1S10, vol. ti, p. 215, srjq. 

Ileercns Idecn. 

Discours prononce au Colli gc Royal de Trance ft 
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1’ouverture du Cours de langue et de literature San- 
skrite, par Mr. de Cliezy, Paris, 1815, 8vo. where 
p. 17 — 26, is given an extract from the Ramayana 
A very valuable manuscript of the Ramayana is men- 
tioned in the Supplement to Howell and Stewart’s Ori- 
ental Catalogue for 1827, p. 99*. 

A notice on the three Paris mss. of the Ramayana in 

• 31 Cbfzy, in the discourse above quoted, says of this poem, " It •* 
more especially in epic poems that the Sansent «eems to bear the palm 
from all other languages , and among the Inilan poets, the great Valmiki. 
m his Ramayana, seems to hate best understood the art of duplayipg all 
its beauties. Under his magic pencil it becomes phant, and yields, withoul 
effort, to every variety of tone and colour If he would paint gentle and 
affecting scenes, this beautiful, sonorous, and copious language, furnishes 
him with the most harmonious expressions , and, like a winding nrnlet 
creeping softly over bisks of moss sad flowers, it ctmes with it, imper- 
ceptibly, our ravished imagination, and transports us into an enchanted 
■world. 3 et, in subjects requiring energy and strength, as m martial com- 
bats, his style becomes rapid and animated as the action itself Cha- 
riots toll and rebound , fnnous elephants destructively move to and fro 
their enormous tusks , neighing steeds clash tbeir metalled hoofs on the 
resounding plain , clnbs are violently struck together , arrows hurtle, con- 
fusion and death rage on every side we no longer read, we are in the 
midst of the terrible conflict.” See Le Momteur, 1815. No 23, and A W. 
v. Schlegel's Ind. Bibl vol i, p 35 This high flown praise, however, 
others have endeavoured to lessen Sainte Crois in his Observat prf hmin 
to the Ezour-Vtdam, p 131, and V anl in Ins Views of the Liters tore. etc. 
vol i, p.513 Yet it aeems sanctioned by one, certainly equally well, and 
perhaps better, qualified to form a just and enlarged Tiew 0 f the subject 
than either of these critics who has cited the whole passage in the Quar- 
terly Review (vol slv,p 3). fven his sanction, however, may be consi 
deTed as modified by what follows j «■ If we may presume to judge, from all 
that is yet before the Furopean public, the excellence of the Indian poets 
lies nth* i* softness than energetic action , their battles want the truth, the 
life, the distinctness of Homer they seem rather turgid and eia'—ersted 
than sublime , though, after all, we must take into the account jheTastand 
unwieldy character of Asiatic warfare Still, we shall, we conceive, sooner 
find a parallel in their works to the garden of \ lemons, the ule of Circe, or 
even the parting of Hector and Andromache, than to AchilWs standing on 
the trench and averting the tide of Trojan victory ” 

1 It « >o. 4 tit, written in the Bengalee character, and cured W 
10. CJ. 1 
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the introduction to J. L. Bumouf’s La Mort d’ Yadj- 
nndalta. 

The Bronayasa was at an early date translated Into 
Bengalee ; and from this version Sir William J ones ren- 
dered an extract from the last booh into English : see 
his works, vol. vi, p. 399 — 411, The first portion of a 
complete translation into English at length appeared, 
under the following title, but only a very small number 
of copies were struck off: , 

The Ramayana of J'almeeM, in the original Sung- 
shrit, with an English prose translation, and explana- 
tory notes by William Carey and Joshua Marshmann, 
Serampoor, 1806, 4to.vol. l, containing the first booh"; 
'oh u, containing the first part of the second booh, 
ibid, 1808; vol. iii, containing the latter part of the 
second booh, thd. 1810. This work, which it was cal- 
culated would make ten 4 to. volumes, seems to ha\e 
been interrupted from want of sufficient support. The 
second part of the three which have appeared is no 
longer to be procured, as the vessel in which they were 
embarked for Europe was wrecked. The first parj 
was reprinted at London in ISOS, and the whole at Cal- 
cutta, 1818, 3 vols 4to, 

The translation was reprinted without the original 
text, under the title of The Hamai/una of Valmeclt 
translated from the original Sungski it, with explana- 
tory notes, by W. Carey and J. Marshmann, London , 
180S — 1814, 8 vo*. Three parts. An ample review 


*> This portion of the work u priced at 51. 5i in the catalogue of Pacbury, 
Allen, and Co for 1831 sol m, is priced in the same catalogue at 3< 15,’ 
These also occur in Howell and Stewart’s Catalogue, but , a oone ofthem 
do \ find any mention of vol. u. 

* I find the following The Itamouaw ot Valmetki, a poe m, translated 
from the original SongsVnt, by W. Carey and J. Marshmann, vol. 1, con 
taming the •* first book,” 8 to . 1808 parhury * Rd Allen** 

Catalogue of Oriental literature, 1831. 
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of this publication, by Doctor Wilkins, will be found 

in the Heidelh. Jahrb. 1814, April, No. 24. 

A Bengalee version of the entire poem was printed 
at Calcutta, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

Ramayun, a Prose Translation into Persian, from 
the Sanscrit of the very interesting History of Ram, 
and his wife Sita, and brother Latchman, etc., a manu- 
script in the Supplement to Howell and Stewarts Ori- 
ental Catalogue for J827, p. 100. 

A poetical abridgement in Hindpstanee appeared with 
the following title: Kuvita Ramayuna, in the Deiana- 
gari character, at KItidirpoor in Bengal, 1815, 8vo. See 
Catal. de la B&Iioth. de M. Langlcs, p. 158, No. 
1367. 

The Ramayuna, or the Exploits of Rama, abridged 
and translated in the Tamul language from the cele- 
brated Epic Poem of Valmiki, Madras, 18 22, 4 to. 

The opening of the* poem, translated into German 
verse, is found in Fr. Schlegel’s Uber die Sprache und 
Weiscli. d. Indier, p. 231-— 271. 

Proeve van Indische Dichtkunde volgens den Rama- 
yon ; naar het oorspronkelyk Sanshritisch gevolgd door 
Jacob Haafner, en uit deszelfs nagelatene Papieren in 
licht gegeven door C. M. Haafner, Amsterdam, 1823, 
8vo. 

A. W. von Schlegel announced a new and complete 
edition of the Ramayano in the original Sanscrit with 
a Latin version, in a prospectus printed at London in 
1823. The first part of this edition has made its ap- 
pearance with the following title : Ramayana, id est, 
Carmen Epicum de Itamee rebus gestis, poet* anti- 
• quissirai Valmici opus. Textum codd. mss. collatis re- 
censuit, interpretationem Latinam et annotationes cri- 
ticas adjecit Aug. Guill. a Schlegel, etc. Voluminis 
primi para prior, lxxii, and 380, pp. large 8ro. Bonn, 
1829, typis regiis, sumptibus auctons? It contains the 
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text of the first and a considerable portion of the se- 
cond book out of the seven which complete the entire 
poem f 

A portion of the Ramayana translated into Tatnul, 
by P Beschi, exists among the manuscripts at Paris 
See Rapport de la Socifete Asiatique, 1828, p 43 
The following episodes from the Ramayana have 
been translated separately 

a 7 he Death of 1 adnadatta 

A notice of this extract from the Ramayana, which 
is said to possess “ the same simple pathos, the same 
tenderness of feeling, that charm m the more affecting 
parts of the Nala, is gnen, with an outline of the 
affecting incident which forms the subject of the epi- 
sode, m the Quarterly Review , vol xlv, p 2 1 

Yadjnadalta Budha, ou la Mort de Yadjnadatta, 
Episode extrait et tTaduit du Ramayana, poeme epique 
Sanscrit, par M L Ch6zy, Parts, 1814, 8>o 
This work of M Chezy’s was intended as a speci- 
men of a free translation of the whole poem, which ap 
peared twelve years later under the following title 
Yadjnadattabada, ou la Mort d Yadjnadatta, episode 
extrait du Ramayana, poeme 6pique Sanscrit , donne 
avec le textc gravfe et une analyse grammaticale tres- 
detaillee, une traduction Frangais et des notes, par M 
L A Chfizy, et sum, par forme d appendice, d'unc 
traduction Latine litterale, par M J. L Burnouf, etc 
Pans, 1826, 4to avec planches Ample reviews of this 
will be found in the Journal des S a vans, Acnl , 1827, 
p 223 — 230, and by Professor Rosen, in the Bcrl 
Jalirh fur wissen«ch Kntik, 182S, No 17 and 18 

v j3 The Penances of i tseamitra 

II tsicnmitra s Bussungcn Erne Episode aus deni 
Rumayatta , aus fpm Sanskrit im Versmaasze des On- 
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ginale getren ubersetzt, von Tranz Bopp, in lus Con- 
jugationssjstem der Sanskntspraclie, rranlf a M 

1816, 8vo p 159—233 

J G Rhode, in his treatise die relig Bildung, 
Mythologie und Philosophic der Hindus, considers 
this episode to have been an early interpolation 

7 The Combat of Atthaija 

Der Rampf des Atikaya, ein Fragment aus dear 
mdischen Heldengediclite Ramayana, aus dem Enghs 
chen ubersetzt von C A Sender, in the Zeitung fur 
die elegante Welt, 1816, No clxxix — clxxxi 

Le combat de Lakshmanas avec le Geant Attkayas, 
traduit du Sanscrit par M Chezy, Parts, 1818, 8vo 

S The Descent of the Ganges 
Under this title A W von Scblegel has translated 
into German hexameters the deification of the river 
Ganges, as found in the first book of the Ramayana, 
sect 32 — 35, and illustrated it with annotations See 
Jus Indischen Biblioth vol l, p 50 — 9G 

Mr Milman has also given an account of this 
curious mjthological poem, with some metrical ex- 
tracts He describes it as one of the most sinmilar 
of the cosmogomcal notions of the ancient Indians 
Speaking of the above German translation, he calls its 
author the first of all translators, as well as critics, in 
the world , and, contrasting his version with the prose 
translation of Carej and Marshmann, in the Ramayana, 
he says, “The difference between the two is a striking 
exemplification of the too often forgotten truth, that 
poetry can only be translated by a poet Quarterly 
Renew, vol sh,p 31 

The Legend of the Descent of G unga, from the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, in the Asiatic Journal , 1817, 
Nov p — 451 A prose translation 
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t Ultra Candum 

Estratto del libro detto Uier Cand , ultimo tomo del 
gran libro Ramaen, libro dell Incamazione Commu- 
mcato del Msgr Munter, Vescovo di Selanda In the 
Fundgruben des Orients, tom v, p 80, 188 

Utara Kandam, an extract from the Ramayana , was 
translated by Siddambala Vadyar, professor of the 
Tamul language at the college of Madras, into Tamul, 
and printed at Madras in 1817, and again with the 
following English title prefixed the Uttrci Candum, an 
Episode of the Ramayana ofValmilci, translated from 
the Sanscnt into Tamul by Siddambala Vadyax, pro 
fessor of the Tamul, Madras, 1826, 4to 
An episode of the Ramayana translated into the 
Hmdoostanee language, was published at Calcutta, 
1815, under the title of Ttilastdasa Ramayana 

4 Vishnu Purana 

Professor Wilson read an account of the Vishnu- 
Purana, with an analytical summary of its contents, to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta m 1824 See above, 
p 88 

6 hfarkandaya Purana 

Marl onday, M&rkandeya Purana, or, according to 
Ward, Marlundeyu Puranu Such is the title of a 
long poem of nearly one hundred thousand verses, 
containing the victory of the goddess Bhuvam, or 
Durga, over the giants and demons Moisasur See 
the contents at length, in Langles Catalogue des mss 
Sanscnts, p 51 — 61 

An extract from this poem, containing the victory of 
Durga, is known in India, under the title of C handika 
See Catalogue des mss Sanscrit, p 66 This frag 
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ment Chandica, or Cliandi, is also frequently quoted 
under the name of Dfai Mahatmyam % (the great of 
D/ri). A description of it, and an extract, are ghen 
by M. Eugene Burnouf, in the nineteenth number of 
the Journal Asiatique, p. 24 — 32, under the title of 
Analyse et extrait du Dhi Mahatmyam, fragment du 
Marlandeya Parana. A complete edition of this 
‘episode is expected shortly from professor Bopp. 

6. Brahma VahaHika Parana. 

Respecting this very remarkable work, which de- 
scribes the origin of the gods, see Catalogue des mss. 
Sanscrit, p. 3G, etc. 

L'Ermitage de Kandou, pocme extrait et traduit du 
Brahma-Pour&na, composition Sanskrite de la plus 
haute antiquite, par M. de Chezy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1822, Juill. p. 1 — 16. German; Die Ein- 
siedeley des Kandu, nacli deni Brahma Purana, einer 
episclien Diclitung aus dem liochsten Alterthume. 
Erne akademisclie Vorlesung von Hrn. von Chfezy. 
.Aus dem noch nicht gedruckten franzosischen Ori- 
ginale ubersetzt ion Aug. Willi, v. Schlegel, in his 
Indischer Bibliothek. Bd. i. Heft. 3, p. 257—273. To 
which we may add, Bemerkungen iiber ion Chezy ’s 
Einsiedeley des Kandu, von Niklas Muller, in his 
Glauben, Wissen und Kunst der alten Hindus, Bd. i, 
p. 615. 

7. Agm Parana 

The Agni , or Agneya Purana, which Agm, the god of 
fire, is said to ha%e imparted to mankind, is chiefly 
composed of mystic forms and religious pi 
but contains besides a number of treatises 
law, medicine, poetry, rhetoric, and gramm; 


escriptions, 
on politics, 
ir. It docs 


* *'ee abose, j> 01 



not appear to be sery ancient. See Catalogue ties 
mss. Sanscrits par M. M. Hamilton et Langles, p. *14 
— IS. Asiatic Journal, I82G, Oct. p. 429. 

8 . llhaeithyat Purana. 

A description of the territory of Pundra-Dcsa, part 
of IlcngaJ, iJchar, and Allahabad. Translated in tlic 
Oriental Magazine, Dec. IS2t; and from that into 
the llullctin Untv. 1827, Mai, Gtograpli. p. 131. 

9, Sheer? Purana. 

Ancient Indian Literature, being a Summary of the 
Sheer e Pour an, the lirehme Jlrerl/c Pour an, and the 
A r thee Prelath S hast re ; with Extracts and Epi- 
tomes, translated from Original mss., ImmIoh, 1807, 
I to. 
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consulted consist of but about six thousand itolus, 
while the Kaitrma Parana is said m the Bhagarat fled 
Matsyn Puranas to contain seventeen thousand verses 
The Jgm, however, states eight thousand, and per- 
haps this difference proves little or nothing either way 
A more unanswerable objection is the testimony of 
the work itself, which very particularly specifies its 
being one of the four Sanhitas, collections, or com- 
pcndiums, of the Puranas Mr. Wilson seems to 
think it most likely that the work called the Burma 
Purana is not the oTigmal and genuine Purana, but a 
compendium or summary of its contents, which appears 
to have supplanted the original, probably lost in con 
sequence, and therefore no comparison can now be 
made betwixt them 


12 Upa Purana 

The Upa Puranas belong to the second, subordi- 
nate class, and are much less known than the fore- 
going They are a sort of supplement to the Puranas , 
containing' m eighteen books all those subjects which 
•tre omitted in them See Craufuids Researches on 
India, vol 1 , p 187 

13 Other Jl rtttngs connected ruth the Puranas 
bica Sahasra Nama , or Thousand Epithets of the 
god Stva, enumerating all his attributes, drawn from 
the Puranas, Mahabharala, etc containing twenty five 
thousand verSes, with a Comment, in two thousand 
four hundred and ninety six pages Sanscrit, in the 
Devan'tgari character A manuscript xn Howell and 
Stewarts Oriental Catalogue for lb27, Suppl p 103 
Jiadhacanta Sarman, a pandit of great learning and 
extensive fame among the Hindoos, composed lately in 
Sanscrit, a work called Puranart haprecasa, or the 
Puranas explained 1 his work contains a genealogy of 
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tlie kings of Magada or Bahar. See Sir William 
Jones’s Works, vol. i, p. 288. 

JOherma Purana. An extract from this will "be 
found in An Enumeration of Indian Classes, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq., in the Asiatic Journal, 1816, Dec. 
p. 515-578. 

Tartarus , from the Sartiaswa Purana, or Com- 
pendium of the Puranas, in the Asiatic Journal, 1819, 
June, p. 599. 

V&joupour&na, a Tamul manuscript in the Bib- 
liotheque du Roi at Paris. 

Rules for the due observance of the ceremonies on 
occasion of a widow burning with the corpse of her 
husband. A fragment translated from the Sanscrit of 
Gavindapa Raja, probably an extract from a Purana, 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Oct. p. 849, 350. 

Notice sur le manuscrit du Shri-Bhagavata-Purana, 
fcwoye paT VL Du\ancc\ h \a SocwAfe Asurtique, par 
Eugene Burnouf, fils, in the Journal Asiatique, vol vii, 
p 46, 193. 

In this place also we must mention . 

C/iadda Karinaga Mandanam, an extract from all 
the Puranas. 

Raghuivanssa, or the race of Ragu, an heroic poem 
by Kalidasa, and Kum&ra Sambhawa, or the birth of 
Kttmara, by the same author. 

Terurnda-Sorcn's History , translated from the San- 
scrit into Malabaric, by a clergyman, assisted by a 
Brahman, and out of Malabaric into Danish, by N. S. 
Fuylsang. Printed in Danish in the Skandinavisk 
Museum, Copenhagen, 1798, Svo. vol. ii, part li. 

San«crcct Fragments, or interesting Extracts from 
the sacred Books of the Brahmans, on subjects im- 
portant to the British IsleS^ by the authors of Indian 
Antiquities {Th. Maurice and K. Vallancey,) London, 
1798, 8to. , 
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Account of the Jains, collected from a priest of 
this sect at Mudgeri : translated by Ca\elly Boria, 
Brahman, for Major C. Mackenzie, in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ix, p. 24-4. Notices of the Jains re- 
ceived from Charucirti Hcliarya, their chief pontiff, at 
Belligola in Mysore, ibid. p. 256. Particulars of the 
Jains extracted from a Journal by Dr. F, Buchanan, 
during travels in Canara, ibid. p. 279. Observations 
on the Sect of Jains, by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., ibid. 
p. 287. See also Researches on the Tenets and Doc- 
trines of the Jains and Boodliists, conjectured to be 
the Brachmanes of Ancient India: in which is intro- 
duced a Discussion on the Brachmanes of Ancient 
India; and another on the Worship of the Serpent 
in various Countries of the World, by lieutenant- 
colonel Wdliam Francklin, etc., London , 1827, 4 to b . 

3. Sastras. 

Sastra, the book, the interpretation, explanation of 
.the Vedas, by Sasia, science. Sir W. Jones, in his 
Works, \ ol. i, p. 361, explains this word to mean 
sacred ordinance c . 

At present our information extends to seven of these 
Sastras, of which some account, with extracts, will be 
found in A Discovery of the Sect of the Banians con- 
taining their Historj, Law, Liturgy, Castes, Customs 
and Ceremonies, gathered from their Brahmans teach- 
ers of that sect, as the particulars were comprised in 
the book of their law, called the Saster,- together with 

k Some account of the Jams will also be found in Asiatic Journal, 
January, 1824, p. 22, and December, 1824, p. 573. 

1 Craufurd's Researches on India, rol. i. p. 183. IfalheJ, in the 
preface to hi* Code of Geotoo Laws, attempts to determine the age of some 
of these Voiira,, and fires to one 7,201,900, and to another 4 004 005 
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a display of their manners, by Henry Lord, London, 
1630, 4to Again in Wilkins s Bhagiat Geeta And 
m French Histoire de la Religion des Banians, con 
tenant leurs Loix, leurs Liturgie, leurs Cofltumes, et 
leurs Ceremonies, tant anciennes que modcrnes, re 
cueilhe de leurs Bramanes et tiree de leur Loy, qu lls 
appellent Schaster , Paris 1667, 12mo 

Bedang Schaster, or Vedanga Schaslra, book of the 
principal verses of the Veda 
Neardirsen or Neaderzen Schaster, A i a der szena 
Schastra, book of the explanation of the law 
Schaslra Bhade 

Extracts from this Sastra will be found in tlie 
work of Holwell and Dow already quoted, and these 
are translated into German in the Asiat Original 
sch tiften, Zurich, I SOI, Svo Bd i 

A Summary of the Artlie Prelash Sastre , in the 
Sanscrit Fragments quoted at page 78 
Metamorphoses of Sona, a Hindoo tale, with a 
glossary descriptive of the mythology of the Saslras, 
London, 1811, Svo 

The collection of prayers called \eaeachs and 
Jeschts , Sanscrit and Zend 214 leaves, Svo Manu 
script in the library of the East India Company at 
London Sec Nouv Journ Asiat 1S2S, revricr, 
p f24 

To this place also seem to belong the twenty four 
books hagamon, which treat of prayers and offerings 


JURISPRUDENCE 

OF ANCIENT HINDOO LECISL VTION IN OENEItAL 
1 he legislative system of India was the first branch of 
Sanscrit literature that attracted the attention of the 
English, not so much as an object oflearmng as of 
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policy, for it evidently must have been to tliem a 
matter of first rate importance to become acquainted 
with the jurisprudence of a people whom they had to 
go\ern d ( 

The first step taken by the English in the study of 
Hindoo legislation was made by governor Hastings 
as a commentary upon it, llradarnaca Setu, com 
'piled under his directions, was printed at the cost of 
the East India Company m 1770, 4to 

A Code of Gentoo* Laws, or Ordinations of the 
Pundits, from a Persian translation made from the 
original, written m the Shanscnt language, published 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed f , London, 177G, 4to , 
1777, Svo , with plates Trench Code des Loix dcs 
Gcntoux ou Rfeglement des Brames, trad de 1 Anglais, 
Parts , 1778, 4to German Gesetzbuch der Gentoos 
oder Satnmlung der Gcsetze der Pundits, nach emer 
persiamschen Uebersetzung des m der Shanskritsprache 
geschnebenen Originals Aus dem Engl von Bud 
Ench Raspe, Hamburg, 1778, Svo The East India 
Company printed an elegant edition of this work m 
*4to at Bengal* 

The high antiquity ascribed to the Indian laws 
by Halhed, was controverted in A Letter to Na 
thamel Brassey Halhed, esq , containing some remarks 
on his Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, lately 
published, by George Costard, Oxford, 1778, 8vo 

Respecting the Sanscrit original of this collection of 
laws, see Catalogue des mss Sanscrit, p 89 

d Heeren s Ideen — Inder 

* Gentoos is the Portuguese appellation of the H ndoos 

' Halted ** regarded as the first European who teamed the 
Sanscrit 
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t LAWS OF MENU** 

The Institutes of Menu contain, in twelve books, the 
institutes of criminal and private jurisprudence They 
are composed in a kind of measured prose, called 
Punglcc C/itind, their language evincing their high 
antiquity They describe the occupations of men,* 
and the religious exercises of the four castes , and, as 
colonel Haughton observes 1 , whether regarded for their 
great antiquity and classic beauty, or for their import- 
ance, as being considered a divine revelation by nearly 
a hundred millions of people, they must ever claim the 
attention of those who devote themselves to the study 
of the Sanscrit language Though inferior to the 
V edas in antiquity, they are held to be equally sacred , 
and owing to their being more closely connected with 
the business ofhfe, hs%e tended so much to mould the 
opinions of the Hindoos, that it would be impossible 
to comprehend the literature or local usages of India, 
without being master of their contents 

Sir William Jones, in the preface to his translation,* 
tells us, that it is the general opinion of Pandits, thSt 
Brahma taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thou- 
sand verses, which Menu explained to the primitive 
world m the very words of the Manaca Dherma- 
Sastra, or Institutes of Menu, but, in a short preface 
to the law tract of Nared, it is asserted that Menu, 
having written the laws of Brahma in a hundred thou- 
sand slocaS or couplets, arranged under twenty-four 
heads, m a thousand chapters, delivered the work to 
Hared, the sage among gods, who abridged it, for the 
Use of mankind, in twelve thousand v erses, and gave 
Vo 'voti ifi Vftrngb, intnftrl ‘acmrAi, vfno, lor 
* Jones vol i p 58 59 
1 I reface to tl e ifinaia JJherma St Ura 
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greater ease to the human race, reduced them to four 
thousand that mortals read only the second abridge 
ment by Sumati, while the gods of the lower beaten, 
and the band of celestial musicians, are engaged inr 
studying the primary code, beginning with the fifth 
terse, a little varied, of the work now extant on earth , 
but that nothing remains of Hared g abridgement ex- 
cept arr elegant epitome of the ninth original article on 
the administration of justice Now, since these in- 
stitutes consist only of two thousand six hundred and 
eighty file verses, they cannot be the whole work 
ascribed to Sumati, which is probably distinguished 
by the name of Vrtddha, or ancient, JWanaict, and 
cannot be found entire , though several passages from 
it, which have been preserved by tradition, are occa- 
sionally cited in the new digest 1 

The ordinances^ of Menu belong to the second 
period of Indian literature, the work containing them 
being placed by Sir William Jones between the pubh 
cation of the Vedas and that of the Puranas and ltiha 
sas, about bSO B C Fr Scblegel ascribes to it a still 
higher antiquity, and calls it a monument to which no 
sound criticism can assign a later date than that given 
to the most ancient one known m western Europe 
Hitter questions the opinion both of Jones and Schlegel, 
and enters upon the discussion of the age and merits 
of the Institutes of Menu, from the internal evidence 
Uiej afford, ami from a comparison of them with other 
Sanscrit works 4 Irom this he concludes, what in 
itself seems very reasonable, that the work attributed to 


V?; " ,,Um Jon " < Prefaee p « *te Fned Mmr.llnU. 
p 125 tic 3 

mi .... u« „ ri „ th , on „ tSc) , 
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Menu is a collection made from various materials, but 
not according to one plan, and scarcely from the laws 
delivered by one individual. This tnay be fairly pre- 
sumed from the beginning and conclusion of the work, 
and proved from its containing various laws for one 
and the same offence; lienee also the probability of 
their having been made at different periods. This 
seems established; as in many of the ordinances the 
simplicity of antiquity is visible, while some evince a 
degree of civilisation incompatible with the first rise 
of a nation, and others a deep state of national corrup- 
tion and decline* That poison and poinards, eunuchs, 
extreme jealousy of the chiefs towards one another, 
towards their ministers, and even towards the people, 
may have been primeval in the East, may indeed be 
conceived but that the refined system of espionage, 
the shameless plans of avowedly^ selfish policy, and 
the general communities of atheists, that are men- 
tioned in the institutions of Menu, could belong to the 
infancy of civilisation cannot for a moment be be- 
lieved. Traces, moreover, are found in this work 
that the ancient institutions of Indian life, such as the 
division into castes, had ceased to be strictly observed ; 
and that various opinions had been formed respecting 
religious dogmas; both proving that it could not form 
part of the carl) literature of the nation • besides which, 
the authors of these laws were not onl) acquainted 
with the Brahmanas and Upanishads of tile Vedas, 
but cite al'O the Puranas, the J 'edangas, and Saxtrax 
— that is, the treatises on grammar, metre, mathe- 
matics, as well a« a glossar) to the Veda 1 . What should 
wc sa) (asks M. Ritter) if a high antiquity was 
assigned to a Greek writer, who quoted such learned 
treatises ? , 

• GavWMe dtr Ptil vol i p. 78 The gWaiy, a, b e 
a dernlM fwf dial lb* language it e t rrfst wa» tlxn an«-t» B t 
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The Institutes of Menu con tun abundance of matter 
extremely interesting to all who study the history of 
mankind, afid the progress of civilisation It contains 
much to be admired, and much to be condemned It 
is a system of despotism and priestcraft^ both limited 
by law, but artfully conspiring to give mutual support, 
though with mutual checks The punishments will 
not always be found proportionable to European 
notions of crime, but a spirit of sublime demotion and 
amiable benevolence pervades the whole work, suffi 
cicnt “to prove the author to have adored, not the 
visible sun, but tliat divine and incomparably greater 
light" to use the words of the most v enerable text in 
the Indian Scripture, “which illumines all, delights all, 
from which all proceed, to ichtch all must return , and 
which alone can irradiate (not our visual organs 
merely, but our souls, etc ) our intellects m 

Sir W Jones forced upon the attention of the 
government the necessity of bringing together a coin 
plete body of the Hindoo laws , and, as preparatory to 
tins great undertaking was published the following 
work' 

Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the Ordinances of 
Menu according to the gloss of Ctdluca, comprising 
the Indian Sy stem of Duties, religious and civil ver 
bally translated from the original Sanscrit, with a 
preface by Sir V llliani Jones Printed by the order 
bf government Calcutta, 1791, 4to , Tepnnted at 
London 17D6 and in Jones s W orbs, vol 111 Again, 

the Inst tntes of Menu yoI u p 105 to! i p 183 vol v p 98 
99 100 vol xi p 263 vol xn p 109 1011 It u also to be remarked 
that among tha fore go nat ons of which ment on » made n the Laws of 
Menu vol x 41 the Ch nese and Peis ans cannot well be m staken and 
even the 1 avatuti are introduced wh ch accord ng to the getuus of on 
ental language must t gn fy the Greeks 

• S » \S II am Jotes* Y elace r 62 
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a new edition, collated with the Sanscrit text, and elu 
delated with notes, by G C Haugliton, London K 1825, 
*lto German Hindus Gesetzgebung, oder Menus 
Verordttungea nach Culluca s Erlauteryng, em Inbe- 
grifF des mdisclien Systems religioser und burger- 
lichcr Pflicliten Aus der Sanskntsprache wortlich 
ins Enghscbe ubersetzt von AV Jones, und aerdeutscht 
nach der Calcuttisclien Ausgabe, und mit eineni Glos- 
sarund Anmerkungcn begleitetaon Job Christ Hutt- 
ner, 1 Vet mar, 1797, 8\o » 

The original has since been printed in Sanscrit, with 
the following title Manu Sang-HttTi, or the Institutes 
of Manu, in the original text, with the gloss of 
Cvlluca Jlhatta, (Nagan character). Printed at the 
Sanscrit Prcss r 1813, 4 to ( Calcutta , published by 
Babu H im, pundit) 

The several glosses and commentaries, that base 
been composed by the JIums or ancient philosophers, 
on the code of Menu, arc termed collects ely Dhcrma 
tuistra , or body of law 1 he most excellent of the«c 
commentators is Culluca of whose treatise Sir W 
Jones obscncs 0 , that it is perhaps the shortest, yet 
the most luminous , the least ostentatious, yet the most 
learned, the deepest yet the most agreeable commen- 
tary ever composed on nny author ancient or modern, 
European or Asiatic 

Dharnin Sastra Manara, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 
large 4 to * 

Manara Dhirina Sintra, or, the Institutes of Menu, 
according to the Gloss of Culluca, with a aerbal trans 
latiou and prcfice, In Sir ilham Jones, edited by 
Graaes Cbamnty Haugliton, M A 1 US Calcutta, 
18J1, lto , 2 volumes, (he first containing the Samcnt 
kxt, and the other the 1 nglnh translation London, 


• t > h • tnntUlioa jv W 
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1825, 2 vols 4to. See Joiirn. des Savans, Oct. IS2(J, 
p. 58G, Article by M. Remusat. Journ. Asiatique, 
Oct. 1826, *p. 243, by M. E. Burnouf, which has been 
translated into English, and published with notes in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1827, Feb. p. 237. Perhaps it 
will not be too much to say of this work, that it has 
been printed with the greatest elegance, and edited 
with the greatest care of any Sanscrit book that has 
jet issued from the press. With regard to that por- 
tion of the work which is exclush ely Mr. Hauglrtons 
own, it will be esteemed, by impartial judges, as one of 
the finest monuments which have been raised to the 
knowledge of Indian Antiquities 0 . 

Mitalshara Dharma Saslra, Sanscrit, published 
bj H. ’T. Colebrooke, esq , Calcutta , 1813, oblong 
rojal Svo. s » 

Mitaksharh Darphjm, translated from the Sanscrit 
^into the Bengalee language, by Lukshmi Karajan 
Nj'ayal Ankar, Calcutta, 1821, Svo. 

Extracts from the Institutes of Menu. 

Partes codicis legum quern Manus edidit, cum ver- 
sione. Select passages from the first and twelfth book, 
in Othm Frankn Chrestamatlua Sanscrita, vol. h, p- 1« 

Kvllulabhalltc animadversiones ad codicem legum 
Manu, cum versione, ibid, ii, 2. p. 13 — S3. 

The Laws and Institutes of Mcnufby Q. Craufurd, 
esq., in his Researches concerning India, London } 1817, 
Svo vol. i, p. 27 — 90. 

Aphorisms from Menu (extracts from the Mdnara 
Saslra), in the Asiatic Journal, 1823, p. 513 518. 

* Sea the article u* the Autuc Journal cited in the text, to which it i* 
tnted, that it ww Mr. IUoghton'i intention to *dd to thexe two elegant 
»nd leirned volume* 1 third, cootxinins lh« Commentary of 0>Hn» 
Itu went of hexltb, cnfortunitcly, hu not permitted bun to c*ny 
U.H hudahle dewgn into exteoaon. 
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- Extract from the Readings of Hindoo Law, by Mr. 
Ellis, in the Asiatic Journal, 1819, July, p. 17 — 23. 

The Law of Inheritance " K 

Dataka-Mimansa, on the Order of Succession, in 
Sanscrit, Serampoor, large 4to. t , 

Mohammedan Law of Succession to the Property of 
Intestates, Arabic, on copper plates, with a verbal 
translation and explanatory notes, by Sir W illiam Jones,’ 
London, 1782, 4to. r 

Al Strajiyyah, or the Mohammedan Law of Inherit- 
ance, Arabic and English, with a commentary by Sir 
William Jones, Calcutta, 1792, fol. p . 

A Digest of Hifidoo Law on Contracts and Succes- 
sions, with a commentary by Jogannatha Tercapan- 
chanana; translated from the original Sanscrit by H. 
T. Colebroohe, esq., judge of Mirzapore, resident at 
the court of Berar, and M. A. S. vol. i, Calcutta, 1797 ; 
vol. ii, m, and iv, 179S, fol. and afterwards printed' at' 
London, 1801, 8vo., 3 vols. Also separately. A Disqui- 
sition on Regal Succession, etc., in the Asiatic Annual 
Register, 1 800, p.215 — 230. 

Two Treatises on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, 
from the Ddya Bhaga and the Mitakshara, translated 
from the Sanscrit by II. T. Colebroohe, esq., Calcutta, 
1810, 4to. ; London, 1813, 4 to; College of I'ori St. 
George, near Madras, 1825, 4 to. ; translated into Per- 
sian, under the title of rurah-i-irtazeeah, by Moulavi 
Mohamcd-Irtaza-Adi-Khan-Bahadur, Madras, 1825, 
fol.; again into Arabic, Madras, 1827, fol. This work 
in Sanscrit is called Dayabhaga, and forms part of a 
greater, entitled, Vtrahara Khandam Dc-RitH-NUa- 
kchara, containing a commentary upon the text of the 

P The two foregoing woiks are both punted with the Arabic tern, , a Sir 
William Jones’* Works, t». <to • d« »ny reuon for t (, t|P 

being mentioned here. 
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Yagnyavalkia The whole, being a general wen of 
Hindoo Laws, was translated into Tamulic, by Purur 
Vadyar, and was put to press by his brother Sidam 
bala Vadyar, professor of the Tamulic language at the 
college of Madras, m Madras, 1817 

The Dayubhagu, or Law of Inheritance of Jeemootti 
Vahunu , Nagree character, Calcutta, 1813, 4 to 
Daya Bhaga, a Sanscrit Treatise on Inheritance, 
by Ylmuta Vah ana, with a Commentary, by Krishna 
Bhatta, published by H T Colebrooke, Calcutta, 
1814, 4to Anew edition of this worL with a com 
mentary by Krishna Terkalankara, Calcutta, Educa 
tion Press, 1829, 8vo , is mentioned in Parbury, Allen, 
and Co s Catalogue for 1831 • 

Daya Bhaga, a Treatise upon Inheritance and Di 
vision of Property, inverse, Sanscrit and Bengalee, pub 
lished by the PunBif Lukshmi Narayan Nyayal Anhar, 
Calcutla f 1&22 * * 

1 Daya Tahva, a Treatise on the Law of Inheritance, 
by Raghunandana Bhattacharya, edited by Lahshmi 
Narayan Senna, Calcutta, Education Press, 1828, 8vo 
Daya Crama Sangraha, or an Abstract of the Hin 
doo Law of Inheritance an original treatise in San 
sent, by Sri’Knshna Tarkalankara, with an English 
translation by P M "Wynch, esq Calcutta, ISIS, 4to 
Of this work there is another edition, by Krishna Ter 
kalankara Bhattacbarya, edited by Lakshmi Narayan 
Serma Calcutta, Education Press 1828, 8vo 

Brief Remarks regarding modern Encroachments on 
“the ancient Rights of Females, according to the Hindoo 
Law of Inheritance, by Rammohun Roy, Calcutta, 
1822, Svo See Asiat Journ 1823 Sept p 446 — 451 

Adoption 

The Daitala Mtmansa and Dattala Chandnla, two 
original Treatises on the Law of Adoption, by Nanda 
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Pundita and Devanda Bhatta ; translated from the San- 
scrit, by J. C. C. Sutherland, esq., Calcutta, 1814, 4 to.; 
1817, Svo. ; reprinted at the College of Fort •St. George 
near Madras, 1825, Svo. 

The Duttak Meemansa and the Duttuk Chund , two 
esteemed Treatises in the original Sanscrit on the Hin- 
doo Law of Adoption, Calcutta, 1818, 4to. 

Other Treatise ^ on Jurisprudence. 

Legislation Orientale, par Anquetil Duperron, Am- 
sterdam, 1778, 8vo. , 

Digest of Mohummudun Law, by col. J. Baillie, esq., 
Calcutta, 1801, 4to. 

A Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Bengal “Re- 
venue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo^ and other words, 
London, 1802, 8vo., by S. Rousseau: (i 
V -eru-Mitroduyu, a complete Digest of Hindoo'Law, 
on the Administration of Justice,’ edited by B&booram, 
pundit, Calcutta, 1814, 4to. ' ", ' ' „ •• 

yira-Mitrodaya, the legal Work of Mitra-Mishrariii 
Sanscrit, published by H. T. Colefeoofce,^$q., printed 
at the Sanscrit Press, at Kizurpoor, nc&r 4 Calcutta, 
1815, 4to. r v 

Elements of Hindoo Law, published by Thomas 
Strange, London, K 1825, 2 vols. 8\o^ * , \ 

A Treatise on Obligations and Contracts, translated 
by H. T. Colebrooke, esq , Calcutta, 1810, 4 to. 

Karma Lolc/mna, translated from the Sanscrit into 
Bengali, and printed at Scrampoor, 1821. This work 
contains prescriptions respecting domestic duties and 
the various grades of impurity, as determined by the 
law. Extracts from this are given in Essays relative 
to the Habits, Character, and Moral Improvement of 
the Hindoos, London, W23, Rio. Bee Dourn. des Sa- 
vans, 182J, Auiit, p 150. 
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Mr Adelung, under tins head, refers the reader to 
the following works 

Colebrooke s Essays on the Philosophy of the Hm 
doos, m the Transactions of the Rojal Asiatic Society, 
vol i,p 92, 439, 549 * 

Sur la Philosophic des Hindous, dnpres les Me 
moires de M Colebrooke, in the Nouv Melanges 
Asiat par M Abel Rfetnusat, Parts, 1829, 2 vols S>o 
vol n,p 331 (p'348)— 421 

Litteratur der Philos bphie der*Hindoo, in T’jasa, von 
Othm Prank? 1 Bandes, l, u, und m Heft 

Philosophic et Religion des Indiens, ou Relation dU 
Voyage d un Grec dans llnde mille ans avant T C in 
Melanges 1 * de Litterature SanScnte, par A Langlois, 
p 235— 26S 

To these may be added, 1st, The fifth and sixth 
lectures of Victor Cousins Cours de 1 Histoire, de la 
Philosophic dux\in* m * Siecle, ■Pam,*lB29p where the 
reader will fifid a lucid and highly interesting expo 
sition of Hindoo philosophy, compiled chiefly from 
the papers of Mr Colebrooke above mentioned, and 
* an Analysis of A G Schegel s Latin version of the Bha 
gacat Gtta b , which 01 Cousin, following the learned 
G Humboldt, holds to be a monument of the Sane hya 
philosophy 

2nd, The second chapter of Ritters History of Pht 
losophy, which is devoted to an enquiry into the chro 
nology and genuineness of the sacred books and legis 
• Th sat clejs cd rely oew *• Seeaboie p 95 
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lation of the Hindoos, as forming the groundwork of 
their philosophic systems. It seems to be the leading 
object of this author, to expose the absurd and extrava- 
gant notions which some writers have been inclined 
to adopt respecting the antiquity of Hindoo history 
and learning. The style in which this work is written, 
and the information it contains^will make" its perusal 
agreeable to all who have mastered the German lan- 
guage®. 

3rd, Some account of Hindoo philosophy will also he 
found, together with a copious list of authorities, in 
Tcnnemann's Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, Oxford , 18353 d - 

Various Schools of Hindoo Philosophy. 

It is the professed design df^all the schools of Indian 
philosophy, to teach the method by which eternal bea- 
titude (the supreme good) may bd attained, either after 
death or before it. 

The phth by which the sou! is to * k arrive at this su- 
preme felicity, is science or knowledge. The; disco- 
very, nnd the setting forth of the means by which this 
Knowledge may he obtained is the object of the various 
treatises and commentaries which Hindoo philosophy 
has produced. V A brilliant summary of them will he 
found in the work of 'Victor Cousin already referred 
to; in which lie cndcaiours to trace among the Hin- 
doo philosophers, tlic Sensualism, the Idealism , the 
Scepticism, the Fatalism, and the Mysticism, of the 
ancient Grecian and modem European Schools. 

• \ on 0«r iodi»cht n rkilooopLi* in Ge«cWhl« der rtulotopbi*. 

tom «. *?•«.&. IffM.ara r M— 136. 

* The two following work i, wkich did not tome in my way till ttua tr. 

title was in print, moil »l*o menlipowl bet* Khodr, utbtr 
11 Uooj Mylhotoj'o on 1 Pbiloo°pl“» d* r Hindoo*, 1B27. » toU 8*o , ,M 
ScliUcU do iW 1 feiVowpty «“t 0.* lodivit.to W t.Ui d>* ''praeli* nnd 
Wciibtit dc* lirlx'r f 
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The Hindoos possess various ancient systems of 
philosophy , some of which they consider orthodox, as 
consistent with the Jedas, others they regard as he- 
retical, from their being incompatible with the doc- 
trines of their holy boohs * 

In all there are enumerated six principal schools of 
Hindoo philosophy 1st, The Mimansa founded by 
Jaimini, 2nd, The Vedanta, by Vyasa, 3rd, The 
Nyaya, founded by Gotama, 4tli, The Vatseshica, by 
Canade , 5th and 6tli, The two Sane hyaya, founded by 
Capila and Pantanjala 


The Prior Mimansa foui Jed by Jaimv i 

The two Mtmansas (for there are two schools of me 
tapliysics under this title) are strictly orthodox 

The* prior one ( purva ), founded by Jaimini, teaches 
the art of reasoning with the express view of aiding the 
interpretation of the Vedas The latter (tflttira), com- 
monly called the Vedanta, deduces from the text of the 
Indian scriptures, a refined psychology , which goes to 
a denial of the material world 

It may here be remarked, that as religion, during 
the early stages of civilisatioh, was generally of a gross 
and mystical character, men, as they became more en 
lightened made it their study lo understand and ex 
plain the obscurities of their faith, and to accommodate 
the rude superstitions of the early popular belief to 
tlieir own more refined conceptions of the being and 
attributes of God This was more particularly .the 
case in India Philosophy undertook to reconcile tlie 
written precepts of Brahma with the new state of moral 
feeling, and to give them a meaning which should not 
cohtradict the more enlightened views of wisdom and sci 
cnee Thus the obscurities of the Vedas gave the first 
impulse to Hindoo philosophy since the mo'-t perfect 
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faith could not seixe their divine precepts without the 
aid of reflection Hence, too, became almost impercepti- 
bly formed the school of Mtmansa, which, professing the 
wo«t perfect obedience tp the sacred commands of the 
1 edas, undertook to render them clear and intelligible 
The aim of the Mtmansa school was to determine the 
sense of the J edds, and to collect from them a perfect 
tyetem of religion and morality , for so nearly allied 
are these in Hindoo philosophy, that Ethics s^em no 
more than a form of religious duties the same word 
(DAnr/no) signifying, in the masculine gender, virtue 
or moral merit, and in the feminine, devotion, or merit 
acquired by acts of piety 

The prior {Puna) Mtmansa, therefore, is practical, 
relating to works (Cnran), or religious observances un 
dertaken for specific ends It is not directly fl sys- 
tem of philosophy , but, in delivering canons of scrip- 
tural interpretation, it was natural that philosophi- 
cal topics should be introduced, and scholastic dis- 
putants have elicited from its dogmas, principles of 
reasoning applicable to the prevailing points or contro- 
versy agitated in the Umdoo schools of philosophy 
The business of the Mtmansa is to investigate what 
it is incumbent to perform as a duty A subject or 
case (adhtcarania) is given for investigation One of 
\\vc%t w Cwd cwvawAa Cvvt pnVa 

lBt, 1 he subject or matter to lie oxpinned 
Snd, 1 be doubt or question arising upon the matter 
t*rd, The first side (purra jtaesha), or jtrtnta facte ar- 
gument concerning it 

4 tli, 'I he answer (ultara), or demonstrated conclusion 
(*» I f/tanla) A 

5/fti ’y«r.»jW-.oce nr'nlevancv 
The whole of thcMi five member* are not always set 
forth in J amunt « text, the subject, and the question 
concerning it, «re frequently merely hinted or 1 eft |t> 
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be surmised* 1 . These are supplied by the commen- 
tators. 

Five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, are 
admitted by all Mimansacas; namel), perception*, in- 
ference, verbal communication, comparison, presump- 
tion. Privation is sometimes added to these ns a sixth 
source of knowledge. 

This school of philosophy rests entirely upon the 
authority of the Vedas , the words of which it regards 
as decisive. Mr. Colebrooke lias given a copious ana- 
lysis of the lectures of Jaimini in the paper already re- 
ferred to. 

The soolras or aphorisms attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, divided into sixty chap- 
ters, which are again subdivided* into sections, cases, 
or topics. These sootras, like the aphorisms of other 

* Mr. Colebrooke elsewhere observes, that Jaimim'i amazement i* » ot 
philosophical , but that the lope of the Vi moma is the lope of the Hindoo 
law, the rule of determination of cml and religions ordinances Each 
case is examined and determined upon general principles 
« Simple appreheniuiR is defined la these words V\ hen the organs of 
•man are in contiguity with an object, that source of knowledge is percep- 
tion Inference in these On sight of one member of a known association 
the consequent apprehension of the other part, which is not actually proxi- 
mate, is (anumana) inference , but the association must be such as had been 
before directly perceived, or had become known by analogy. Pmunpti<”i 
is deduction of a matter which could not else be It is assumption of a 
thing which is not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
which is seen, heard or proven, knmrtedge of a thing which is n8t proxi- 
mate (or subject to perception), derived through understood sound, that is, 
through words the-acceptation whereof is known, is (i artra) ordinance or 
revelation, or it is (tabda) verbal communication, — I have introduced this 
long note from Colebrooke, to pve the reader some idea of the definitions of 
the Sanscrit philosophy It maybe added, that the Chavacas recognise 
but one source of knowledge, vu perception the followers of Canade, 
and those of Sugata (Buddha) two, perception and inference To these 
two the *=anc hya schools add affirmation They also give the following 
explanation An external sense perceives, the internal one examines, 
consciousness makes the selfish application , and intellect resolves an ex- 
ternal organ executes Trans Asiat Socv vol i, p 31 
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Indian sciences, are extremely obscure and unintelli- 
gible; and from their first promulgation, must have 
been accompanied by an oral or written exposition. 
An ancient scholiast (Vritticarn) is quoted by the herd 
of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, supplying 
the defect of the text, as well as for his commentary. 
Besides this work, the soolras have been elucidated by 
a perpetual commentary by Sahara Swami Bhatta, 
after whom it is called Sahara Iih&shya; and by cor- 
rective annotations upon this commentary, by Bhatta 
Cumarila Swami, the great authority of the Mimansa 
school f . 

Among the numerous expounders of the Mimansa , 
the next in eminence is Parthasarafhi Misra, upon 
whose commentary, entitled Sastra-Dipica, there is an 
ample exposition by Somanutha, called Mayuc'hamala. 

The Mimansa-nya ya-rireca is another commentary 
by a distinguished author, Bhavaniit'ha Misra. The 
two foregoing are spoken of as commentaries, because 
they follow the order of the text, recite one or more 
of the aphorisms from every section, and explain its. 
subject. 

Among numerous otlie^ commentaries pn Jaimini’s 
text, the Nyaya valuhdhiti.of Raghavunandft is not to 
be omitted. It contains .an excellent interpretation of 
the sootras , which it expounds word by word: it is 
brief^but clear; leaving nothing unexplained, and wan- 
dering into no digressions. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’sf doctrine was 
put into verse by an ancient author, whose work is 
cited by the name of Sangraha. Another metrical 

1 Another esteemed commentary, by Guru, sometimes called Prabkacara, 
u mentioned by ColebrooVe Cumanta Bhatta is celebrated in the tradi- 
tionary religious history of India He is considered to have been the chief 
antagonist of the Buddha heresy , and to have instigated an exterminating 
prosecution against its disciples 
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l>e surmised 11 . These are supplied by the commen- 
tators. 

Five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, are 
admitted by all Mimansacas; namely, -perception*, in- 
ference, verbal communication, comparison, presump- 
tion. Privation is sometimes added to these as a sixth 
source of knowledge. 

This school of philosophy rests entirely upon the 
authority of the Vedas, the words of which it regards 
as decisive. Mr. Colebrooke lias given a copious ana- 
lysis of the lectures of Jaimini in the paper already re- 
ferred to. 

The snotras or aphorisms attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged m twelve lectures, dnided into sixty chap- 
ters, which are again subdivided* into sections, cases, 
or topics. These sootras, like the aphorisms of other 

d Mr Colebrooke elsewhere observes, that Jaimini * arrangement is not 
philosopbidal , but that the logic of the ilinusnsa is the logic of the Hindoo 
law, the rule of determination of civil and religious ordinances. Each 
case >s examined and determined upon general principles 
« Simple apprehension is defined in these words 11 hen the organs of 
•man are in contiguity with an object, that source of knowledge is percep- 
tion Inference in these On sight of one member of a known association, 
the consequent apprehension of the other part, which is not actually proxi- 
mate, »s (unumnna) inference , but the association must be such as had been 
before directly perceived, or had become known by analogy Presumption 
is deduction of a matter which conld not else be It is assumption of a 
thing which is not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
which is seen, heard, or proven hnouledge of a thing which is nBt proxi- 
mate (or subject to perception) derived through understood sound, that is, 
through words the .acceptation whereof is known, is (imtra) ordinance or 
revelation, or it is ( sihda ) verbal communication — I have introduced this 
long note from Colebrooke to give the reader some idea of the definitions of 
the Sanscrit philosophy H may be added, that the Chavacas recognise 
but one source of knowledge, *u perception the followers of Canade, 
and those of Sugata (Buddha) two perception and inference To these 
two the Sine hya schools add affirmation They also givo the following 
explanation An external sense perceives, the internal one examines, 
consciousness makes the selfi.h application , and intellect resolves an ex- 
ternal organ executes. Trans Asiat. Soc» vol i, p 31 
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Indian sciences, arc extremely obscure and unintelli- 
gible; and from their first promulgation, must base 
been accompanied by an oral or written exposition. 
An ancient scholiast (Vritticara) is quoted by tlio herd 
of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, supplying 
the defect of the tex^, as well as for his commentary. 
Besides this work, the saolra* have been elucidated by 
a perpetual commentary by Sahara Svrdmi Bhatta, 
after whom it is called Sahara Bh&shyat and by cor- 
rective annotations upon this commentary, by Bhatta 
Cumarila Swami, the great authority of tlio Miniansa 
school f . 

Among the numerous expounders of the Mimansa, 
the next in eminence is Parthasarat'lii Misra, upon 
whose commentary, entitled Sastra-Dipica, there is an 
ample exposition by Somamitha, called Mayuc'hamhla. 

The Mi munsu-nya yct-rircca is another commentary 
by a distinguished author, Bhaiamit'ha Misra- The 
two foregoing arc spoken of as commentaries, because 
they follow the order of the text, recite one or more 
of the aphorisms from every section, and explain its, 
subject. 

Among numerous othe^ commentaries pn Jaimini’s 
text, the Nydyd cahdiMiti.of Raghavunanda is not to 
he omitted. It contains .an excellent interpretation of 
the sootras, which it expounds word by word: it is 
briefybut clear; leaving nothing unexplained, and wan- 
dering into no digressions. 

A summary or paraphrase of JaiminiV doctrine was 
put into verse by an ancient author, whose work is 
cited by the name of Sangraha. Another metrical 

1 Another esteemed commentary, by Gnru, sometimes called Prabhacara, 
is mentioned by ColebrooVe Cumanla Bhatta is celebrated m the tradi- 
tionary religious history of India He is considered to have been the chief 
■Mftag,taaSl of Voe C.ui&’tii «4 V> ton* instigated an exterminating 

prosecution against its disciple’ 
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paraphrase is employed in the Varttca, or forms a part 
of the work itself 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Mtmansa is Madhava A chary Vs Naya mala r istara 
It is in verse, accompanied by a commentary in prose 
by the same author, forming a summary of Jaunims 
text, and of approved deductions from it 

The Aphorisms of Jaimmi are extremely ancient , but 
they have been reconstructed at various epochs, and 
illustrated in so many various commentaries, that the 
cases assume a very diversified aspect in the hands of 
the different interpreters 

2 The Vedanta 

The other Mimansa (the Vedanta ) though strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy, carried human know 
ledge a step forward Although it appealed to revela 
tion for its principles, it ventured upon a bolder inter 
pretation of the sacred text, and penetrated into the 
metaphysical precepts of the Vedas To this it owes 
its name Vedanta, which signifies a philosophy resting 
upon the Vedas , though m fact it formed thus early 
a metaphysical system, a true school of philosophy. 

This system Mr Colebrooke lias reserved for a 
future essay Among the literature of the Vedanta 
philosophy are reckoned the works of Sancara, par 
ticularly a highly esteemed commentary on the Vedas, 
about A D 790 — 825 , the works of Madhava, of the 
thirteenth century , Vedanta Sara, the essence of the 
Vedas, by Sadanandana* 

3 The Nyaya or System of Logic 

The Nyaya, founded by Gotama, furnishes a phi- 
losophical arrangement, with strict rules of reasoning, 
not unaptly compared to the Dialectics of Aristotle 
i See \ jasa von Otlitn Frank tom i p 3S 
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Nyaya philosophy is strictly a system of logic b . The 
text of Gotama is a collection of soolras, or succinct 
aphorisms, in five boohs, or lectures, each divided 
into two days, or diurnal lessons. 

In a logical arrangement the predicaments or objects 
of proof are six : substance, quality, action, community, 
particularity, and aggregation, or intimate relation. 

A regular argument, or complete syllogism ( Nyaya ) 
consists of five members: 1st, the proposition; 2nd, 
the reason, 3rd, the instance; 4th, the application; 
5th, the conclusion. Ex : 

1. This lull is fiery : 

3. For it smohes. 

3. What smohes is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smohing. 

6. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some confine the syllogism to three members ; cither 
the three first or the three last. In this latter form it 
is quite regular. The recital, joined with the instance, 
is the major; the application is the minor; the con- 
clusion follows. 

Of the logic of the Hindoos wc have the soolras of 
Gotama, in Ward’s Worh on India, and some others, in 
the Annals of the Asiatic Society of London, as well 
as the follow ing : * 

Nyaya Sootra Vntli , the Logical Aphorisms of 
Gotama, with a commentary by Viswanath Bliatta- 
cliaryn, Calcutta, Education Press, 1828, 8\o. 

Bhasha Paricltcda, and iitddhanla Muktarah, an 
Elementary Treatise on the Terms of Logic, with its 
commentary , by Visw anatha Panchanana Bliatta, Cal- 
cutta, Education Press, IS27, 8s o. 

4. The l atsithica 

The Vaiseshica, of which Canatlc is the reputed 

k See * cat tout itinrdote if pectin; 4 m to lie » Ditleetin U!a«, p )G 1 
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author, is a system of philosophy connected with the 
last. Its founder, like Democritus, maintained the 
atomic theory. This system lias feo bad a reputation 
in India, that it is regarded as opposed to the truth of 
their scriptures. It may well 4 be so, for it is purely 
physical, and professes to account for all things, like 
the Epicurians, by primary molecules, simple and in- 
decomposable; which, by their own nature, and by 
certain inherent principles, were continually in motion, 
congregated, formed various bodies, and the universe. 
Canade’s collection of soolras is comprised in ten 
lectures, subdivided into lessons for two days each. 

5. The Sanc'hya. 

The Sanc'hya is another philosophical system, partly 
heterodox, and partly conformable to the established 
Hindoo creed. It embraces at once physics, psycho- 
logy, dialectics, and metaphysics, and is, in short, a 
complete philosophical system. Its followers are divided 
into two schools ; one usually known by the general 
name of Sanc'hya *, the other called Yoga. Capila k , an 
tincient sage, whose origin and adventures are variously 
recounted, is the reputed founder of the Sanc’hya, and 

• A commentator (Capila-Bhaish) expounds Sanc'hya as here signifying 
the discovery of the soul by means of nght discrimination. Mr.Colebroohe 
says, a system of philosophy in which precision of reckoning is observed in 
4he enumeration of its principles, is denominated Sdnc hya, a term which 
has been understood to signify numeral, agTeeably to the usual accepta- 
tion of Sdnc’hya, number , and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy has been presumed But the name may be taVen to imply, that 
its doctrine is founded in the exercise of judgment , for the word from 
which it is derived signifies reasoning or deliberation. 

k He is represented as a son of Brahma ; as an incarnation of the 
deity , as the holy first and wise one, entering a mind by himself framed, 
and becoming the mighty sage (Cspi/a) who compassionately revealed this 
science to Asun. Mr Colebrooke doubts whether Capila might not have 
been altogether a mythological personage, to whom the true author of the 
system thought fit to ascribe it 
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Pantanjali of the Yoga school of metaphysical phi- 
losophy 

The tenets of the two schools of the Sanchyaya, 
are on many points the same , hut they differ upon 
the most important of all — the proof of the existence 
of a supreme God The school of Pantanjali, there 
fore, which recognises God, is called theistical, and 
that of Capila atheistical , the latter, like the sects of 
Jina and Buddha, acknowledge no Creator, nor su 
preme ruling Providence The gods of Capila are beings 
superior to man, but, like lum, subject to change and 
transmigration A third school may likewise be men 
tioned called Paur&mca Sanc'hya, which conforms in 
most points to the doctrine of Pantanjali, except in 
holding nature as an illusion 

A collection of sootras, or succinct aphorisms, m six 
lectures, attributed to Capila lumself, is extant under 
the title of Sanc'hya pracacana 1 . As an ancient work 
this must ha\e been expounded by early scholiasts, 
but the only commentary which can at present be 
referred to by name, is the Capila Bhashya , or as the 
author himself cites it in his other hooks, Sanchya- 
Bhashya The title at full length, in the epigraph of 
the hook, is Capita Sane hya Pracachana Sastra Bha- 
shya It is by Vijnyana Blucshu, a mendicaht ascetic, 
who wrote a separate treatise on the attainment of 
beatitude m this life, entitled Sanc'hya sara, as well 
as several other hooks 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the 
sootras are distributed, the first three comprise an ex- 
position of the whole Sane hya doctrine The fourth 
contains illu*tratnc comparisons Ihc fifth is contro- 

1 In the prefaco to the Cap la BMsh* a more com pend on* tract is men 
t oned in the sarac form of wire* or aphonaras bearin' the title of Tatra 
SarnJ la wh ch IS also ascribed to Capita. The schol 1 1 mt mates ehat 
both are of etpial »a»hor tv and in do respect d scordant Coleb ooke 
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\ ersial, confuting other opinions The sixth and last 
treats of the most important part of the doctrines, and 
enlarges upon topics before touched 

The best text of the Sanchya is a sort of treatise in 
%erse, which is denominated Canca The acknow- 
ledged author is Iswara Cnslina, described, in the con 
eluding lines, as liaung received the doctrine through 
a succession of intermediate instructors, from Pan 
chaisecha, by whom it was first promulgated, and 
who was himself instructed by Asuri, the disciple of 
Capila On this brief tract, containing seventy two 
stanzas m arya metre, there are numerous commen 
tancs One of these is the Sane hya Bhashya of Gau 
dapada, a second is the Sanchya Chandnca, of Nara 
yana, who seems to have been an ascetic there is a 
third under the title of Sanchya tatica-caumudi, by 
Vachespati Misra, a native of Tirhut, author of similar 
works on various other philosophical systems One 
more commentary, bearing the simple title of Sane hya 
Caumudi , is by Ramachnshna Bhattacharja, a learned 
and not ancient writer of Bengal 

The foregoing are the principal works in which this 
system of philosophy may be now studied there are 
some others cited by the scholiasts, but thej are 
scarce, and no satisfactory account of them can be 
given upon the strength of a few scattered quotations 
Among them however, the Raja cartica <eems to be 
referred to as a work held in much esteem 

Sane Inez, one of the principal philosophical systems 
of the Brahmans, translated from the Sanscrit under 
the direction of M Carey, Calcutta 1811, 4to 
Saniya Sara, a metaphysical work, translated by 
YY ard, in his Researches on India 

Sane hya Cartca, by Is wara Chandra, with a com 
mentary by I achespati contains se\ entj tw o stanzas 
in the metre called Arta 
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The Sane' /ii/a Carfca, translated by Henry Thomas 
Colebroohe, esq. Printed in London under the direc- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

I)e la Doctrine appcll6e Sankia, in Nouv. Melanges 
Asiat. par M. Abcl-R6musat, sol. ii, p. 3 18. 

The following sketch of the S&nc/ti/a sy stem of 
Capila will, it is hoped, comey to the reader some 
notion of Hindoo philosophy. It is mostly drawn 
from the papers of Colebrookc, in the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of London, and the lectures of 
Cousin already referred to. 

It is the aim of nil the philosophical systems of India, 
as I base before said, to attain the sovereign good- 
eternal felicity. Such is especially the aim of the 
hunc’hjn system. Tins tummtnn bonuvt is to lie sought 
for, not in religious exercises, or in the schemes and 
calculations of ordinary prudence far avoiding pain and 
securing happiness; hut it is, according to Capila and 
his followers, true knowledge alone that can secure 
entire and permanent deliverance from evil. Tl lc 
question then is, how this knowledge is to be obtained ? 

According to Capila, there arc two philosophical 
means of acquiring true knowledge, perception, and 
inference or induction. In addition to these his school 
admitted a third, legitimate aflirmation, lint is, human 
testimony, tradition, true rrtelttion“, and the authority 
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of the Vedas Trom these three sources, by the right 
exercise of judgment, and due application of reasoning, 
the disciples of Capila are instructed that true know- 
ledge is to be derived, consisting m a right discri- 
mination of the principles, perceptible and impercep 
tible, of the material world, from the sensitive and cog 
mtive principle, which is the immaterial soul 

Twenty-five of these principles are enumerated 
The first of them, from which all the others are de- 
rived, is Pralrttt, or Moula-Prakrtta, nature termed 
Prad /iiina, the chief one, the universal material cause 11 
It is eternal matter, indiscrete, undistmguishable as 
destitute of parts, inferrible, from its effects being 
productive, but no production 

The second principle is intelligence, called Budd/n 
and Mahal, or the great one the first production of 
nature, increate, prolific, being itself productive of 
other principles It is identified by the mythological 
Sanchya with the Hindoo triad of gods The great 
principle is said to be produced from modified nature, 
and becomes distinctly known, as three gods, through 
tl»e influence of the three qualities of goodness, foul 
ness, darkness, being one person and three gods 
namely — Brahma, Vishnou, and Mahesnara 

After these, passing over the physics and cosmo 
gony of Capila, we come to the twenty fifth and last 
principle, Purusha, the soul, which is neither produced 
nor productive It is multitudinous, individual, sensi 
tive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial 

These twenty five principles are thus summarily con- 
trasted in the Cartca Nature, root of all, is no pro- 
duction Seven principles , the great or intellectual 


» Idem fied by the cosmogony of the Parana, w.th Mia, illusion , and 
by mythologies w th Rrihm, the power or energy of Jkahma 
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herself to the soul as to in audience , she at first makes 
many scruples, but, when once overcome, gives her- 
self up without shame to the gaze of the soul, and has 
no reserve till she has been sufficiently examined ° 

The system of Capila leads directly to fatalism, and 
mediately to atheism For, since he denies the rela 
tion of cause and effect, human action, which we be 
lieve an independent cause, is in fact no more than 
a necessary effect The application of this to ex- 
terior nature is atheism Capila denies the existence 
of a God who governs the world He argues, that 
there is no proof of one b) simple perception , nor to 
be deduced from sensation, by inference or induction , 
the only means he admits of obtaining true knowledge 
He acknowledges an intelligence , but it is an xntelli 
gence derived from nature, an attribute of matter, a 
sort of soul of the world 

Besides the Sanchija of Capila and Ins disciples, / 
another sjstem, bearing tbe same denomination, but 
more usually termed tbe 1 oga Sasira, or I oga Sutra, 
is ascribed to a mythological being, Pantanjali, the 
supposed author of the great grammatical commentary 
emphatically named the Mahabashya, alon" with a me 
dical treatise, and other distinguished performances 

The collection of I oga Sutras, bearing the common 
title of Sanchya Pracachana, is distributed into 
four chapters (pada) tbe first on contemplation 
(samadht), the second on tbe means of its attain 
ment, the third on the exercise of transcendent 
power ( vibhuit) the fourth on abstraction or spiritual 
insulation ( camalya ) 

An ancient commentarj on this fanatical work is 

• See Cous a p 179 who ashs if under the sunpl c ty and freedom of 
th s language we do not d scoter someth og of the grandeur of Bacon 
Lap la i* also com dered by the nme author lo hate p eceded Tnes de 
n us and Home in 1 a not on* respect ng cause an 1 effect 
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tf>c Pantanjala Bhashya ; attributed to Veda-vyasa, 
the compiler of the Indian scriptures, and founder of 
the f edantt school of philosophy. Vachespati has 
furnished scholia on both text and gloss, and the 
number of copies found of his work evince how much 
it is esteemed There are also the Yoga-vartica of 
Vijnyana-Bbicsliu , the Raja-marlanda of Rana-Ranga- 
Malla, surnamed Bhoja-Raja, sovereign of JD/tara, a 
lucid exposition ; and a more ample commentary by a 
modern Brahman, named Nagogi-Bhatta-Upad hyaya, 
called Pantanjali Sutra- Vntti, which is both clear and 
copious p 

But perhaps the most complete exposition of this 
scheme of philosophy is the Bhagarat-Gita * ; now 
almost unitersally considered as a detelopment of Pan- 
tanjali’s sj stem It is a half my Biological, half pluloso- 
cal episode of the great Mahabharatta, leading to fa* 
tahsm and absolute quietism The subject is skilfully 
interwoven by tlie poet into tlic greater epic Tuo 
rnal armies are drawn up, ready to join battle, and 
decide a civil contest for the throne of India. Ar- 
juna, one of tlic competitors, is favoured by the deity* 
Crisbna, who, in disguise, accompanies him in his 
chariot, and under the name of Madhuis becomes Ins 
Mentor. At the moment tlic combatants are about to 
make the onset, Arjuna TlcIs a melancholy compunc- 

r \delung mention* Joy a a jrcal j hiloiophical potra which 

however *u not competed by A amhtha an ancient *aje and tutor to the 
*on of llama Chandra, although the instruction contained therein «a* 
adJmtcd to h m \ tnanascnpt of it i» ta the library of the Royal 
\tial c ‘■ooclj of London 

s above p 03 and the wotli there referred to particularly S:h!e»el 
Leber die Spracbe and Menheit der lodier, and IIqmbol.li, ueber die 
f5Aa-«t«* Gila add to the*e the uttb lecture of Cousin , Coqr* de 1 lint 
de la Thilo* , and tie \j ‘ im of Oth Fra cl '‘ce »| M Mdman in Quarterly 
Review, eol air, p. <> In the « 0 >k of t ou« o. ^eble^tl * I Jt , a j 
of the ( u i a* l-ven mi le u*c of with t l « cm n 

t’ic dmiaal dr« v »tan» Ifi Jan p 11 and other* 
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tion at the idea of ending to the throne through the 
blood of his brothers, kinsmen, and friends, whom he 
recognises in the ranks of his enemy. He opens his 
tnind to his companion; who, chiding him for his tame- 
ness of spirit, tells him that he belongs to the caste of 
warriors, that war is his element and his d tit), and that 
for him now to recede, will be to lose both empire and 
honour. These reasons, not appearing to make a suffi- 
cient impression upon Arjuna, his mysterious com- 
panion reveals to him the s) stem of metaph) sics, which 
forms the subject of the Bhagatal-Gita. Upon Ar- 
juna’s still testifying his reluctance to begin the work 
of death, he replies to him in a strain ‘ that breathes 
the terrible sublime’ of the Sanc'hya doctrine of fa- 
talism. 

** What canst thou urge of brothers, of kinsmen, and 
friends ; or of men, of beasts, and of stones ? for they 
are all as one. A perpetual, irresistible force has 
made all thou seest, and unceasingly renews it. What 
is to-day a man, was yesterday a plant, and will perhaps 
to-morrow be a stone. This principle is eternal. As 
a warrior thou art doomed to fight. A dreadful 
slaughter will be the result. Be it so. Next day the 
sun will shine upon the world, upon new scenes, and 
still the eternal principle will exist. Except this prin- 
ciple, all is illusion 1 .” 

The eternitj of the soul is made an awful argument 
to Arjuna, for him to work the work of fate without 
regard to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures in their 


r “ The presumptuous,” says the Bhagav at Gila," believe themselves the 
authors of their own actioos, while they are all the result of the irresist- 
ible decrees of fate ” A good or evil destiny is espressly attributed to the 
good or evil spirit , and under the influence of one or the other of these 
principles, every man is destined, not merely to good or ill, but to walk 
in the ways of error or truth, that is, to adopt a false or true system of phi- 
losophy. Cousin 
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present state of existence. It is thus beautifully ren- 
dered by Mr. M ilman . 

*ve’er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder kings of 
earth 

Hereafter, ne’er shall be the time, when one or os shall cease to be 
Tie soul, withm Us mortal frame, glides on through childhood, youth. 

Then in another form renew’d, renews us stated course again 
All indestructible is He that spread the living universe. 

And who is he that shall destroy the woik of the Indestructible I 
Corruptible these bodies are that wrap the everlasting soul— 

The eternal unimaginable soul W beucc on to LatUe, IlharaU ! 
kor he that thinks to slay the soul, or be that thinks the soul is stain. 
Are fondly both alike deceived it is not slain— U sliyeth not , 

It is nol bom— it doth not die, past, present, future, knows it not. 
Ancient, eternal, and unehang’d, it dies not with the dying frame. 

V 1 o knows it incorruptible, and everlasting and unborn, 

What heeds he whether he may stay, or fall himself in battle slain » 
As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume, 
bo casts the soul iu worn-out frame, and lakes at once another form 
The weapon cannot pierce it through, nor wastes it the consuming fire. 
The liquid waters melt it not, nor dnes it up the parching wind. 
Impenetrable and unbum’d, impermeable and undned, 
ferpetual, ever wandenng, firm, indissoluble, permanent. 

Invisible, unspeakable • 

Arjima is further instructed, that the root of nil 
error consists in the taking for reality what is only op- 
parent— that i«, all tilings except the eternal principle, 
ami tint iiipn me wisdom ts action without passion. 
•• If thou attaches t,** lie continues, " value to these ap- 
pearances, thou dectirest tin self, if thou altichest 
\nlue to action thou deceives! thyself still more, for na 
all U hut a great illusion, action, when seriously con- 
sidered, is no more. The beauty, the merit of the ac- 
tion consists in its l>cing performed with a jK-rf.-ct in. 
difiVrrncc to the c fleet* it mar produce. W'c are 
doomed to;»ct; but let it be as though wc were not 
acting.** 

'Hie mysterious preceptor of Arjuna spcal* K ith 
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disdain of the knowledge to be gained from books, 
and even slightingly of the sacred books of the J edits 
He ridicules the religion which evicts a thousand cere- 
monies, and promises rewards in a future state He 
attacks the theological dogmas to which its interpreta- 
tion gives birth, and regards as sill) those who hold 
*;tnctl) to the letter of the 1 edits, and believe that cer- 
tamt) is not to be found elsewhere The scriptures 
arc of no service but to linn who is capable of true 
contemplation, and to him the) are altogether useless 
** As a well or cistern is useless to him who has a run 
nuig spring at hand, so are the sacred books to the 
true divine” — that is, to lum who is inspired, and his 
delivered himself up to contemplation 

Hn\ mg set aside books, thcologv, science, and the 
employment of a regular and methodical manner of 
reasoning, and prescribed a life of contemplation and 
abstraction the nature of the *oul is next expounded 
It is represented as above perception, but inftrior to 
intelligence, which is again inferior to ban" Con- 
templation, in the intellectual scale, is regarded a* 
superior to the common emplo)mont of reason, and 
existence nS superior to thought, hence it follows 
that in the moral, that which bears mon analog) to 
pure contemplation and the simple * t atc of bung, 
that i«, inaction, absolute inaction, wdl be nor to 
action 

This is onl) n further development of the same 
spirit ofm)#ticnm \rjuna is first taught to act with 
imhfitnncc, and tn attune his ,ou! to a state of ra« 
Won V» tranquillity . but II,m!o« mj. tlCMm doc* not 
•top hrri I he high, «t infection of thi human *< ul 
»» to withdraw all it* tenses frem external oljtct*, * «*» 
the tortoise draw* it* limb* withm it* *hell 

In this * Late r,f unbroken quietude, thi Soul ‘ float* 
bit Hu lotus on tl.t like, tmm u-d, unruffled In the 
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tide,* with its senses bent continually on the absolute 
eternal principle, which alone has a 1 eal existence. The 
truly pious is taught to despise all action, good or 
bad, and to give himself up to faith without works. 
The words of Crishna are, “ He who lias faith has 
science, and he who has science and faith by that may 
attain supreme tranquillity. He who has deposited 
the burden of action in the bosom of devotion, and 
who has overcome all doubt by science, is no longer 
held in the bond of works.” 

Such is the wisdom and devotion of the Sanc'hya of 
Pantanjali. Among its highest attributes is the perfect 
detachment of all affection from wife, children, and 
country. “ To the wise, the Brahman full of wisdom 
and virtue, the ox, the elephant, dogs, and men, are all 
equal.” His only exercise is the contemplation of his 
God; and this God is the abstraction of being, which 
exists as much in one part of nature as the other — in 
the dog as in the man. Into this abstract being he 
aspires to annihilate himself. 

Crishna, after these instructions, throws off his dis r 
guise, and continues no longer the Mentor of Arjuna, 
hut gradually reveals himself as the supreme Deity, as 
God himself, from whom all things proceed, and into 
whom all things are re-absorbed. 

Arjuna is favoured with the sacred privilege of 
beholding the godhead in its proper form. The god 
shows himself to him as creator, as preserver, as de- 
stroyer, as spirit, and as matter. 

“ In an agony of terror, his hair uplift, his head on 
high, his hands clasped in supplication, Arjuna ad- 
dresses the awful being: — 

“All lieings, God, in thee I see, and every animated 
tribe* and Brahma on liis lotus throne, and^all the wise 
and heavenly host. I sec thee with thy countless arms. 
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and sides, and visages, and eyes, infinite on every 
side, without beginning, middle, or end* ’ 

In the enumeration of his attributes and perfections 
he is tedious, for he is all things Behold a few 
“ I am the author of the creation and of the dissolu- 
tion of the unnerse There is nothing greater than 
I , and all depends upon me, as the pearls upon the 
thread on which they are strung* I am the light in 
the sun and the moon, the invocation in the J edas, 
the masculine energy in man, the soft perfume m the 
earth, the brightness in flame, the life m animals, the 
eternal seed of all nature I am the wisdom of the 
wise, the power of the powerful, the glorj of the glon 
ous — I ara the father of this world, and its mother 
and tutor, — I am the source of heat and of ram, — I bear 
in mj hand immortality and death, — I am what is and 
what is not, — I am the beginning, the middle, and end 
of all things — I ara \ islmou among the gods , the sun 
among the stars —In the body I am the soul, and in 
the soul intelligence — Ih the orator I am eloquence,— 
tn the secret, silence,— m the learned, science I am 
the essence of all things, and nothing animate or in 
animate can exist without me dmne virtues arc 

inexhaustible there is nothing great, or happ), or 
good, but forms a part of mj glorj In short, Arjuna, 
what more is wanting to fill up the examples of m> 
power* A single atom emanating from me produced 
the universe, and still I remain entire " 

“ I mi) be seen such as tliou bast «cen bj the 
help of the / edas, bj mortifications, by sacrifices, and 
b) alms " 

" *h) confidence in me, be poor in spirit, and 

• M M ln>»a in Qaaitetlr Re, p. jo 

‘ * ,f 51 <">« compMtt t*. * w !. > paiMje ,« Homer Hi], 
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renounce t!ic fruit of works Science is superior to 
practice, ami contemplation is superior to science " 

" Among mj disciples lie is especially dear to me, 
who*c heart is fricmlty to all nature , whom men fear 
not, ami who fears not men I lose him still more 
who is without hope, and trusts not in human strength. 
He is equally worth) of ni) lose, who neither rejoices 
nor «orrowa, who desires nothing, who is content ssith 
all, nml, bccau«c he is ni) «cmnt, endureth all things 
Finally, he is m> best l>clo\rd disciple who is the 
*aine tosrards Ins tncin) os towarils his friend, in 
t,!orj and in disgrace, in cold and in heat, m nam and 
in j leasure, who cares not for the things of this world, 
to whom jmist and blame nrc indiflerent, who speaks 
hill , who njoicci in all things, ami senes me with a 
lost immoiribh " 
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reader, that it is little more than an amplification of 
Lord Bacon s apophthegm, that knowledge is power, 
coupled with an exaggerated picture of the intense ap 
plication and study required to obtain it 


The Jamas and Bauddfas 

Several other sects eminently heterodox, are consi 
dered as related to the Sanchya school of philosophy 
the Jama and Buddha are the principal 0 T he Budd 
lusts rejected *0 avowedly the authority of the Vedas, 
that they were not only opposed by moral force, but 
were so violently persecuted with fire and sword by 
the orthodox Munansa school, that they were con 
strained to flee beyond the Ganges, and take refuge in 
the Indo Chinese peninsula, and e\ en in China itself, 
where their doctnne has taken deep root, and non ex 
hibits itself among a philosophic class in a shape 
which it would at present be difficult to describe, and 
among the vulgar as an extravagant superstition, the 
religion and philosophy of To 

* Many observations are made by Mr Colebrookc on 
the similarities of the Greek and Indian philosophy 
They are interesting and numerous, but cannot be en 
tered upon here I shall only add his last remark, 
namely — that a greater degree of similarity exists 
between the Indian doctrine and that of the earlier 
than of the later Greeks, and as it is scarcely prob- 
able that the communications should have taken place, 
and the knowledge have been imparted, at the precise 
interval of time which intervened between the earlier 
anil later schools of Greek philosophy, and especially 
between the Pythagoreans and I'latomsts, he feels 

• An account of them form, the subject of Mr Colei ool« * fourtl 
pipe iniheTr* » of lie Ilojal A, at Soc eiy »ol i P 511 
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disposed to conclude that the Indians were in ttiis in- 
stance teachers rather than learners *. 

The Knrm Bibat. may still be added to these. It 
teaches that every disease and eaery infirmity is a con- 
sequence of our conduct m an earlier state of exist- 
ence, and show s that beneficence and penance are suf- 
ficient to atone for them. 

ETHICS 

Poorooshu PurccJ shya, ( Pitius/ia Parilshya,) or tlie 
Test of Man, a n orh containing the moral doctrines 
of the Hindoos, translated into the Bengalee language, 
from the Sunshrit, by Huruprilsad, a pundit attached 
to the college of Tort William, Calcutta, 1814, 4to. 

Bhartrihnn'8 Sentences, in Carey’s Sanscrit Gram- 
mar. 

The Sanscrit Original of the Moral Sentences of the 

* Colebrooke, in Trim, of Tlopl Asiatic Society, vol i, p. 579 Th« 
following tunous fact, respecting « Sanscrit translation of the Dialectics 
cf \mtotlc, is related in the Asiatic Journal, June 1827, p 814 
After the introduction of Junes into Ceylon, a wealthy Hrshman, whoje 
unpopular character had lenderni him obnoxious to many, was aecu*ed of 
reordering !>>• nephew, an l put upon Inal He chose a jury of his own 
eaitc, but so strong was the evidence against him, that twelve (out of 
ihmetn) of the jury wet* thoroughly eonvnwed of his gudt The disaen- 
lienl juror, a young llrabman of Kumiscrum, Hood up, declared his per 
suasion that the pusoner wst the victim of consp racy, and desired that all 
the witnesses might lie recalled He examined them with astonishing dex- 
terity an 1 acuteness, and succeeded in eitort.n; from them such proofs of 
tlieir jxrjury lll>l ltl * J 8, 7« ‘““'id of consigning the accused to an igno. 
burnous death. | ronounce<l him innocent The affair made much noise 
St tha nlan 1 , and the el *f jo»tic* (*tir A, Johnston 1 nn«!f) sent for the 
juror who h>d so dulingoished himself, and eorojd oiented him upon the 
uWsts he had disp’ay ml The V rahtnan artnbuted h,e sldl to the »t„dy nf 
a bool, which he called *• ‘rtreojttener of il e mind *' He had proeortd 
it. ho said, from acme rdgnro. at Isomuenim. who obtained a from 
1 erxia, and he had translated M f«®> hanaent. into wh«h it ha.] teen 
Ira .!• !'•"“* ‘"1- “r—s i, „ „ 

lhiswo<k t’e I rahivsa brousSth m«TaW ■>'. on p*tn» trti«,wh,ch 

“..'I™ 
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Indian Philosopher Sanahea or Schanahei, were pre- 
sented, in the 3 ear 1825, by a Greek, Nicolo Kiephala 
of Zante, to the library of the Vatican. He had 
brought it himself from Benares. A Greek and Ita- 
lian translation of it likewise appeared under the fol- 
lowing title: 

Siroi/zij y*i-p Sv r,6tKu* Ttv ’I»tou tpi).nrKptv lavaicfx in ~ar- 
'ldZ* lix\ (KTi Z U( Tr,r 'EX> r,i!lx Kai 
TxaXjtse ptTtvtxOtitra. $ 1 * 1 ? in xs“ *E>Ajjyo; xepir-yrp-eZ K. NikcXcZ 
K aXa tC Ik ZaictiOw. ’Atf>it?£ytTeu i, ; c) t,v ( Tt>iKx( rov{ xslt lf*i 

tftaiuXixy To Ktiuoty ’aip^fpiiSi) ain xc» fitratypxG'r'.f 

In xijy'A yla» ITaxuf^y xe~ Baxixayat/ itfytytKyy flfif/ar. 

P*/X1J JtOfK**. 

An original Sanscrit manuscript of these moral sen- 
tences of Chanak) a, with a Ntvari translation by H. 
B. Hodgson, esq., was presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta in 1S2G. See Asiatic Journal, 1820, May, 
p. G18. 

Mohadmudgara, (properly, the mallet of the ignorant,) 
composed by the holy, devout, and prosperous Sancnr 
i^cha^a. Some fragments of this were translated from 
the Sanscrit, under the title of The Ignorant Instructed, 
by Sir W ilham Jones : see his Works, \ ol. v j, p. 42S-30. 
A French version was made from this translation by 
Langlcs, in the Catal. des mss. Sanscr. p. 71. The 
correctness of Sir William Jones’s translation is ques- 
tioned by LebedefF, in his Grammar cited above : see 
p. 89. 

To this place belongs a kind of Encyclopedia, which 
was published at Calcutta in 1818, under the title of 
lldt/d Darpan, or the Mirror of Science. 


The Italian tide is Sommano di Sentenze Motak del Filosofo Indiano 
Sanekea, del d.aletto Samcnte ossia Brecmameo India on nalla Imgti* 
Greca e Itahano tradotto dal \ laggiatore Greco Cap Jwcola Cbiifela di 
Zante. ded.cato a tult. b Padn d, fam.jtia. II te<lo« a d.ano e stato de- 
v posilato del translator* nella *,cra Papale B bhotheca d. Vatican* a gene 
rale osserrazioue In Roma 1825. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

• a . Astronomy. 

The history of Hindoo astronomy, like almost every 
ether part of their literature, is involved in much mys- 
tery and doubt. Respecting its antiquity, a very wide 
difference of opinion prevails. M. Bailly*, founding his 
belief upon a series of calculations made from various 
astronomical tables brought from the East, was of opi- 
nion that it reached back to a very remote period, farther 
than any other record of profane history, and to up- 
wards of three thousand years before our present era. 
This opinion was very generally adopted by the learned 
of Europe previous to the publication of the papeis of 
Mr. Bentley in the sixth and eighth vols. of the Asiatic 
Researches, in which that gentleman attempts to prove 
that the Surt/a Siddhanta, the most ancient Sanscrit 
treatise on astronomy , is of no higher antiquity than 
the year 10GS of the Christian era These papers vvctc 
examined, at some length, in several numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review, in which, not only tlic results of Mr. 
Bentley's calculations are disputed, but likewise the 
principles on which they rest. Since this, Mr. Bentley 
lias published a History of Astronomy, in which he has 
treated the subject with much learning and nbility. In 
this work, speaking of the ancient astronomy , he car- 
ries hack the era of its foundation to somewhere be- 
tween the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries before 
Christ; and finally seems inclined to fix its commence- 
ment at about the year 11. C. 1 125. This is said by a 
critic in the Westminster Review to 1* so well esta- 
blished in Mr- Bentley *a work, that no remoter age can 
ever again l>c attributed to it. In this work, too. the 
birth of Rama, the most famous epoch in Hindoo his- 
tory, is computed to have fallen on the sixth of April, 

• 1-» tlj, lt.»Wi- it t 17^* Iv, 
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B C 9G1 Other epochs also are calculated, the last 
of which is the jear of our Lord 5oS, from which mo 
dern Hindoo astronomy is dated 

The reader will find ample information on this sub 
ject, in the pipers of Mr Bentley in the sixth and 
eighth numbers of the Asiatic Researches, in vol i, 
x, and xn, of the Edinburgh Renew in the West 
minster Review, vol n and in 

An Historical "S lew of the Hindoo Astronomy, from 
the earliest dawn of that science in India to the 
present time by the late J Bentlej, Calcutta, 1824, 
8vo, again, London, 1825 8\o plates 

Astronomie der Inder, in the Blattern fur literar 
Unterhalt, 1829, Juli, No clxxv 
Rapport sur le Kala SanKalita, recueil de memoires 
du lieutenant colonel John arren, pubhe a Madras, 
en 1825, 1 vol in 4to , Lu & la Societe Asiat dans sa 
seance du 8 D6c 1827, par M Stahl, m the Joum 
Asiat 1827, lxvi, p 3oG 

Sir William Jones states, that he had seen a cita 
logue of seventj nine astronomical works m the San 
sent language See Craufurd s Researches on India, 
\ol i, p 243 

The principal and most ancient astronomical work 
of the Hindoos is the Surr/a Siddhanta , which forms 
one of tlie six supplementary works, J edangas, to the 
t edas, (see abo\e, p S4,) and whose author is said to 
have lned in the fifth centurj of the Christian era* 
Part of the first chapter of the Sunja Siddhanta in 
the Asiatic Journal 1817, Maj, p 429 430 June p 
510,547 

An English translation of the whole of the Surya 

* ‘’ee As atic Researches tom *■ p 540 Accord ng to the noton of 
the II ndoos th s work was a d tine revelation made at the close of the 
5. lyo of the twenty egh h Maho y » of the seventh Manieantan 
flat is ahont 2 164 yea s ago «ee 1 c 
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Suhlhania was printed at Madras in the treatises of 
Captain Warren, upon the chronology of the Hindoos. 

'1 his waS succeeded by Jls/mu Chandra and 15 rah- 
magupfa in the early part of the seventh, and Munjtda, 
towards the middle of the tenth century. 

• Siromam, an astronomical work, bj Iihlscara, sur- 
named Acharya, (the teacher,) dates from the middle of 
the twelfth century it is translated by Taj lor in the 
I darati, which will presently come under notice. It is 
divided into two sections, the Goht Adhyaya, or lec- 
tures on the earth, and the Gantt a Adhyaya, or lec- 
tures on numbers ns applied to astronomj . 

Opinions of Uhibcara, respecting the globe and the 
attraction of tbc earth, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, 
leb p HO sec also Millin'* Anmlcs Dncjclop 
1818, Sept p 10S 'Hus is nothing more than an ex- 
tract from Dr Tavlor’s translation of the I.darah. 

A translation bj Cokbrooke, mentioned in this place 
h) Aik lung, is placed under Arithmetic, to which it 
propcrlj belongs 

Titfn Tatua and Jyatuha Jatua, two treaties on 
Astronomy and Astrologj. Manuscripts in the Itojal 
Iabrarj at Copenhagen 

Ihira/i Main, a poetical description of the jtar in 
llindoostnn, bj Mirra Cuziin Alt Tawtni, Calcutta, 
1M~, dto. 

*1 lie Asiatic Socut) of London possesns a manti- 
•cript triatut in Sanscrit upon the I'chpwj of the Sun 

P ,/ri A* <t r 

Short Account of the present ni th of teaching 
Arithmetic m Hindoo *cli *ol», from Tail irt tran,}^ 
ti *n of the /jlnr ih, hi the Asiatic Journal, I8J7 
March, p ~U — -IT. 

The principal «crk up n Arithmetic 1* the 
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•winch js reckoned one of the six supplements ( Vcdan 
gas ) to the J edas The author, Bhascara Acharya, 
gave lus work the name of Ins daughter, in order to 
console her for the want of a husband h 

The original Sanscrit was printed for the first time 
at Calcutta, with the English title, The Lilaiati, or 
System of Hindoo Arithmetic 

Ltlacati, or a Treatise on Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, by Bhascara Acharya, tianslated from the original 
Sanscrit, by John lay lor, Bombay, 1S1G, 4to A 
copious extract from it is given in the Journal dcs 
Savons, 1817, Sept p 585 — 545 

Translation of the Lilacatt and Vidyagamta, Trea 
tises of Arithmetic and Algebra, by Bhascara, and an 
Extract from the Course of Astronomy of Brahma 
gupta, comprising his Arithmetic and Algebia, trans 
lated from the Sanscrit by H 1 Colebrooke, esq , 
and published with a preliminary Dissertation on the 
Origin of Algebra, Calcutta, 1818, 4 to This had 
already been printed under the title of, Algebra, with 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the Sanscrit of 
Brahmagupta and Bhascara, by H T Colebrooke, 
esq , London, Murray, 1817 

This work is considered of much importance in the 
Edinburgh Review , where it is made the subject of 
an article vol xvm, p 14-1 It contains four differ 
ent treatises in Sanscrit verse Two of these, the 
Lilacatt and J tdyagamtu are the works of Bhascara 
Acharya, the first on Arithmetic, the second on 
Algebra The others are still more ancient, and were 
composed by a mathematician named Brahmagupta, 
who is supposed to have hved in the sixth or seventh 
century These, like most of the mathematical 

v Ileipect ng another Si ascr , wo k j, eanng ll)0 ut i e cf £^,,1 5 « 
Catalogue des mu SiBJCnU j> Gj CG 
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4 to Some particular positions at Chess from the S3n 
sent, are given in the Asiatic Journal, Oct 1819, 
p. 347 Sir W Jones believed that this game was 
invented by the Hindoos, and the Persians are of the 
same opinion 


HISTORl 

Professor Wilson informs us, that the only Sanscrit 
composition jet discovered to which the title of histo 
ncal can with any propriety be applied, is the Raja 
Tartngmi, a history of Caslimire This work was 
first introduced to the knowledge of the Maliommedans 
by the learned minister of Acber Abufazl, but the 
summary which he has given of its contents was 
taken, as he informs us, from a Persian translation, 
the Hindoo original being so scarce as not to be pro 
cured Sir William Jones sought for it without suc- 
cess, and it escaped the search of all Europeans, 
until Mr Colebrooke fortunately procured a copy w 
1805, from the heirs of a Brahman, who died in 
Calcutta Since that time the late Mr Speke pro- 
cured another transcript from Lucknow , and professor 
M llson procured a third, which was brought for sale 
to Calcutta The latter gentleman states, that he was 
unable to meet with another copy either m that city 
or at Benares 

The Raja Taringint, as we are informed by pro- 
fessor Wilson, is not one entire composition, but a 
senes of compositions written by different authors at 
different penods a circumstance that gives o greater 
value to its contents, as, with the exception of the 
carl) periods of the history, the several authors may 
be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their onn 
time* 
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The first of the series is Raja Taringhii of Calliana 
Pundit, who begins with the fabulous ages, and comes 
down to the reign of Sangrama-Deva (A. D. 1027). 
He states his having made use of earlier authorities, 
and gives an interesting enumeration of several that 
,he had consulted. 

The next work is the Rajavali, of Jona Raja, 
which professor Wilson was unable to meet with. It 
probably begins where Calhana ends, and comes down 
to the 815th year of the Hijra. 

The third work is the Sri Jaina Raja Tannguri, by 
Sri Vara Pandita, the pupil of Jona Raja, whose work 
it professes to continue, and which it brings down to 
the 882 of the Hijra, A. D. 1477. 

The fourth, which completes the series, and was 
written to bring down the history to the time when 
Cashmire became a province of Acber’s empire, is called 
Raja vali Pataca , and is the production of Punya, or 
Prajnya Bhatta. 

From such of the foregoing works as he could 
obtain, and the addition of various Persian authorities, 
professor "Wilson has composed a valuable and learned 
essay on the Hindoo History of Cashmire. A slight 
glance at its contents will conwnce the reader of the 
industry, research, and learning of its author. A short 
introduction gives an account of the authorities made 
use of; and the work is followed by eiglit appendices, 
some of which will be found highly interesting to classi- 
cal scholars. The whole is embodied in the fifteen tli 
■volume of the Asiatic Researches; and at page 81 will 
be found a chronological table, carrying back the 
history, according to one account, to B. C. 3714; but, 
according to tlie more accurate adjustment of the au- 
thor, to B. C. 2GGG*. 


k The account of this work, given by Adelung, is a t.ssuc of errors, s 
may be seen by comparing »t with the above which I hive taken from . 
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Bdghava - Pandatiya, a poem, by Caviraja (the 
prince of poets). A poetical foppery, in which every 
word may be taken •‘in a variety of meanings, so that 
the history of llama, as well as that of Crishna, is 
entirely related by the same expressions. 

The JRaghu Vansa, a Sanscrit historical poem, Cal- 
cutta, ] 827. < 

Mr. Adelung mentions under this head, the ex- 
travagant tales of Bettal Pachisi, and Vtcrama Cha- 
ritra , which will be found noticed under "Works of 
Fiction. 

Kiralyooneeyu , a celebrated historical work in the 
original Sanscrit, with the commentary of Mullce Nath, 
Calcutta, IS 14, 4to. See Colebrooke on Sunskrit and 
Prakrit Poetry, in Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 431 • 
Cumara-Palachantra, and Bodcha Charitra, two 
historical woiks clothed in allegories. 

History of Bam and Sectah his Wife, Sanscrit, 
Devanigari character. Manuscript in Howell and 
Stewart’s Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 
• 1828. 

The Goroo Moofca, or from the month of the Goroo 
Nanici , the founder of the SiUis, commonly called the 
Garsunti, in Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Catalogue 
of Ogle, Duncan, and Co. of London. 

7 'ansatali (d. i. Familienverzeichniss) ein Sanskrit- 
werk uber die Geschiclite ion Orissa, vor 300 Jahren 

inspection of Professor Wilson’s work in the Asiatic Researches It ®»y 
be sufficient to mention, that tlie original Sanscrit work, and a translation 
by Mr Wilson, are spoken of as to be found in the volume referred to, 
neither of which will be there discovered. He also refers to an extract from 
Wilson'* translation, by Maproth. in the Journal Asiatic, 1825, JuiUe*. 
p 1 , etc , and the Bulletin Univ. 1826, Dec. Philologie. p 39-1, which I 
suppose to be extracts from the Professor’* original essay. 

1 The following u the tide as given in the Catalogue of Parbuiy and 
Allen Kirila Arjunti/ii, a poem by Bbarvi, with the comment of Malli* 
nfilha, named Ghantapatha, Calcutta. 1814. 4to. 
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geschrieben See an Account, etc , of Orissa Proper , 
or Cuttack, by A Stirling, esq , m the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol xv, p 163 — 338”. « 
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Col Wilford” is of opinion that the ancients, m the 
times of Pliny and Ptolemy, had a better geographical 
account of India than we had forty years ago The 
geographical treatises m Sanscrit do not appear to be 
numerous or instructive, and relate rather to local 
than general geography In some of the Puranas 
there is a section called the Bhutana-cosa , a magazine, 
or collection of mansions , but these are entirely my- 
thological, and of no value Besides these there are 
other geographical tracts, to several of which is given 
the title of Csh&tra samasa, or collection of countries 
one is entirely biy thological, and is highly esteemed by 
the Jamas , another is entirely geographical, and a 
very valuable work There is also the Trat loeya der 
pana, or mirror of three worlds, (which again is entirely 
mythological,) as well as lists of countries, rivers, and 


“ 1 have let ih * work stand in the teat as given by Mr Adelung At 
page 256 of the volume of the As alic Researches to wh eh be refers Mr 
Stirl ng says 1 he sources from which my informal on has been chiefly 
denved are 1st A work in Sanscrit called the I ontaval belonging to a 
Jearned Brahman of Tun said to have been ong nally composed by some 
of h .ancestors three or four centuries back and continued down u the 
fan It to the present date etc He also mentions ,o the following page 
as his thud authority another F-nW. or genealogy wntten in Sanscr t 
on palm leases procured from anotl er Brahman The full t tie of Mr 
Sluing*, paper* An Account Geegrapl cal Statical and II stoncal 
of Onna Proper or CiUMele 

• On tin Ann ont G«op.pb, of Mi. .0 A. « ,ol 

p 373—470 
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mountains, in several Puranas and other books; but 
they are of little or no use, being mere list3 of names 
without any explanation wliatev er. Col. Wilford thinks, 
these were known to Megasthenes and Pliny®. 

Tiie same author tells us that real geographical trea- 
tises do exist; but that they arc very scarce, and the 
owners unwilling to part with them, or to allow them to 
be copied, as they consider it highly improper to impart 
any knowledge of the state of the country to foreigners, 
and they regard these works on geography ns copies of 
the archives of the government of their country. 

Col. Wilford, though he spared neither trouble nor 
money, could only procure information respecting seven 
of these treatises, namely : 

1. Mutija-prati-d&sa-vyatast'ha, or An Account of 
various Countries, written by Raja Munja, in the latter 
end of the ninth century: it was revised and improved 
by Raja Bhoja his nephew; and republished in the 
tenth, under the title of, — 

2. Bh oja-p rati- d esa - 1 y avast' h a . Neither of these 
treatises could be obtained by Col W. nor did he ever 
see any account of them in any Sanscrit book be bad 
seen; though be was assured of their existence, and 
was informed they might be procured in Gu 2 erat. - 
They are both voluminous. 

3. The next is one written by command of Bucca- 
raya or Bucca-Sinlia towards the end of the thirteenth 
centurj. - It is mentioned in the commentary on the 
geography of the Mahabharata , and it is said he wrote 
an account of the three hundred and ten Riija-sbips of 
India. Col. Wilford thinks this to be the geographical 
work called (in the Dekhin ) Bhuvana Sagara, or sea of 
mansions. 

• He refers the reader to lib w, ch 17 and 20, and says the account of . 
so many countries scattered over India cannot be the result of the travels 
of several individuals, but must have been extracted from such lists, p 374. 
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4 The fourth i8 a commentary on the Geography 
of the Mahabharata written by order of the Raja Pau 
lastya in the peninsula by a pandit, who lncd m 1485 
This was in the possession of Col Yl llford, who dc 
spnbes it as very voluminous, curious, and interesting 

5 The fifth is the J term la Sagara author un 
inown said to exist m the peninsula, as it did in Ben 
gal in 1648 It is considered very valuable Col W 
possesses seventeen leaves of it, and says they are cer 
tainly very interesting 

G ihe sixth is Bhuvana cosa, winch is declared to be 
a section of the Bhaushya Pur ana if so it lias been 
revised and many additions made to it v ery properly 
for in its original state, it was a most contemptible per 
formancc It is a valuable work and dates later than 

Ifcjo 

7 The seventh is the Lsletra samasa already men 
tioned written by Byjala, the last Raja of Patna who 
died 1648 Though modern, it is a valuable and in 
teresting performance p 

Besides these Wilford mentions the following geo 
graphical treatises Dacsha C hand aca D*sa inti 
Crita dhara vara tali byRameswara Chhpana disa, 
or the fifty six provinces and Galata tantra 

The titles of the following geographical treatises 
are taken from Professor Wilsons Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie manuscripts Sec above P 61 

1 Tratlokya Dipda a Description of the three 
Worlds according to the doctrine of the Jamas this 
work however is chiefly confined to the geography of 
the earth Ms on paper Devanagan character 

2 Bhugola Sangraha ms on paper Telugu cha 
racter A collection of the geographical portions of 


v Th s aulho I 
I have w 


ot respectable well nformed people 


nds one of the s inple manner of Herodotus He says 
vO k af et the I roma Sa B a a and f ora enqu es made 


myself 
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\nnous PuranaSy as the Matsya, Kudma , Mar! andeya, 
J r is7tnu, Varaha, Narastnha, the Bh&gavat and JUtma 
yana * 

S Desammaya, ms on palm leaves, Grandham 
character, incomplete This is a description of the 
fifty six countries into which India is divided, said to 
be a portion of the lirahmanda Parana 


MEDICINE 

Some account of the medical and surgical sciences 
among the Hindoos will be found in the following 
paper, from which it appears that they were at one 
time highly esteemed and extensively cultivated in 
India On the Medical and Surgical Sciences of the 
Hindoos, Oriental Magazine, Teh 1823, also m the 
Asiat Journ 1823, Sept p 241 — 213, translated into 
German under the following title Ueber die medizinis 
chen und chirurgischen Renntnisse der Hindus im AH 
gemeinen im Morgenblatte, 1823, No 292, 293 

The Ayur } eda, is a collection of the medical trea 
tises of the highest antiquity and authority, and is con- 
sidered to form a part of the Athana Veda It is con 
sequently the work, of Brahma, by whom it was com 
mumcated to Dasclia the Prajapati , who instructed the 
two Aswins the sons of Surva, the sun who became 
the medical attendants of the gods This genealogy 
cannot but recal to our minds the two sons of Esculapius, 
and their descent from Apollo The Atjur 7 eda, which 
originally consisted of one hundred sections of a thou 
sand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited faculties* 
and life of man by its distribution into eight subdivi 
sions the enumeration of winch conveys to ns an ac 
curate idea of the objects of tbe Ars Medendi amongst 
the Hindoos The divisions are thus enumerated— 

1 Saiga is the art of extracting extraneous sub- 



mi dicim: 


stance*, whether tif grass, wood, earth, metal, bone, etc. 
violent I) or accidental!} introduced into the human 
!x*ly; with the treatment of the inflammation and sup- 
puration therein induced, and b) analog}, the cure 
of ah pldegmonoid tumour* and nlncesst,*. 

2. Salakija is the treatment of external organic af- 
fections or diseases of the e)s.s, ears, nose, etc. 

3 haya C/nUlta l«, a* the name implies, the appli- 
cation of the .Ira Mitlendt ( C/nlitm ) to the bod) in 
Ret tral {hat/a), and form* wh it we mean b) the *ci- 
rnc< of medicine. *1 he two preceding divisions const!- 
lu'e the stirgir) of modem school* 

1 II fin {tint! if n IS the restoration of the faculties from 
a disorganised ilnte, imltiad h) demoniacal pouts* 
non 'Hus art In* v inished l»ef >re the dillnsmn of 
Vntmlcdge, but it formed a air) mi|K>rtant part *if me- 
dical practice through all tin ichonli, («re<L, Arabic, 
<r rtiroftcan 
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while others make Atreja, Bharadwaja, ami Charaka 
prior to the latter Charaha’s work, which goes by 
his name, is still extant The disciple of Dhanwantan 
was Suruta, the son of Viswamitra, and consequently 
contemporary of Rama his work Sausruta is still ex- 
tant, and is the great authority of Hindoostan practice 
It is unquestionably of great antiquity, though not of 
the prodigious age assigned to it by Indian fable We 
must therefore be satisfied with knowing that it is the 
oldest work on the subject, except that of Caraka A 
commentary on the text, bj Ubhatta, a Cashnunan, 
is probably as old as the twelfth or thirteenth cen 
tury, and his commentary, it is believed, was pre 
ceded by others The work is divided into six por 
tions, namely 

1 Sutra St liana, surgical definitions 

2 Ntdana St hana, on the diagnosis 

3 Sarira St liana, anatomy 

4 Clnlttsa St liana, internal application of medicine 

5 Kalpa St liana, doctrine of antidotes 

6 Ultara St liana, a supplementary section upon 
various local diseases of the eyes, ears, etc In all 
these divisions, however, surgery, and not general me 
dicine, is the object of the Sausruta See Asiat Journ 
1823, Sept p 242 

The Six following medical works are copied from 
Professor Wilson s Catalogue of the Mackenzie mss 
See above, p 61 

1 Vatdyajixana, ms on palm leaves, Nandmagari 
character A w orh in three sections, on the practice 
of medicine, by R olamba Raja 

2 t atdija grantha, ms on palm leaves, Tclugu cha- 
racter A section of a medical work, author unknown 
it includes the description of the body, or anatom}, 
the treatment of w omen in childbirth, and the synip 
toms and treatment of various diseases 
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3. Shadrasa Ntghania, on the properties of drugs, 
Telugu character. 

4. Chilitsa Sata Slola, on the cure of sundry dis- 
eases. 

5. Hara pradipika , a work on alchemy and mercury, 
and its combinations. 

6. Vaidya Sangraha, a collection of medical for- 
mula:. 

Besides these, another medical manuscript exists in 
the Royal Library of Copenhagen. It is quoted in the 
Litter. Tidcnde for 1811), p. 121, under the following 
title: Pathyapathya, sivc tractatus dc Materia Medtca 
ct Dimtetica; auctorc Baidyahcya, fol 
' Account of the Spasmodic Cholera, from Hindoo 
writers, by Calvi Virumbon, in Asiatic Journal, 1819, 
Sept. p. 232—235. 

Itogantala Sara, Materia Indica, auct. Wlntclaw 
Ainslic, Londim, 1827, Svo. See Asiatic Journal, vol. 

i, p. 12(1 


TINL ARTS. 


ror.Tiu. 

On Sanscrit Poetry tn general 

A liisTOitv of Sanscrit poetry would lie a general his- 
tory of Sanscrit literature. Not only the Vedas, the 
most ancient sacred boohs of the Hindoos, hut even 
treatises on science, apparently the most awkward to 
tcducc to a metrical form, arc composed in verse; as 
examples of which we may mention the vocabularies 
of .Inara AmAo, and Menu** Code of Iaiws: and al- 
though, hi the cxten»»e range of Sm«crit learning, 
there an. «*ome ft« conqHirittons which may eaifed 
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piose, jet, even the style of most \)f these bears so 
great a resemblance to tlie language of poetry , from 
tlieir being written in a hind of modulated piose, as 
scarcely to form an exception* The age of Sanscrit 
poetry, therefore, hhc that of all other nations, is coeval 
with the earliest vestiges of the language , and its anti 
quit}, after deducting every fair demand that can be 
made upon it, will still be sufiicient to render it vener 
able, and give it a high claim to our attention But 
Sanscrit poetry, — confining the term to its stricter 
sense, as designating such compositions as from their 
nature and form come within our ulcas of the term, 
has much loftier claims than this to our regard Nor 
lias it been neglected, though, perhaps, of all the 
countries of Europe it lias been treated with most in 
difference in England, where, from the political con 
nection of the people with the land of its birth, it 
might have been expected to excite the most general 
and lively interest 

The classical poets of ancient India are divided into 
three periods The first is that of the Vedas, the 
second, that of the great Epics the third, that of the 
Drama A fourth is mentioned , but as it is of a later 
date, (since the birth of Christ,) it is not considered as 
belonging to the classic age These three periods arc 
assigned to Sanscrit poetry, not onlj from historical 
testimony, but from the language and style of the 
compositions themselves b One of the first Sanscrit 
scholars of the present day observes that the speci 
mens we have of tlie J edas arc sufficient to enable us 
to trace a difference of stjle between them and the 
other specimens of early Sanscrit literature, so great, as 

* Sr Wiliam Jones sol v Colebrooke As ate Researches vol 
* p 417 8vo mentons several k nds of prose but scarcely one used Q 
any reputable »o k wh ch can be strictly called 1 y that came 

* I Ice en s Resca cbes Ind ans ch ■ 
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In the drama, Calida’sa has been designated as the 
Indian Shahspeare f ; Vyasa is not unworthy of com- 
parison with Milton*; the adventures of Nala and 
Damayanti, with the Faerie Queene of Spenser h ; the 
philosophic Bhagatat-Gita reads like a noble frag- 
ment of Empedocles or Lucretius 1 ; their didactic, 
their lyric, their writers of fables, and of the lighter 
kinds of poetry, have all carried their art to the same 
high point of perfection k ; and so nicely are tlieir 
respective merits balanced, that it seems rather a 
matter of individual taste than of critical acumen, to 
which class the palm should be conceded. M. Chfezy, 
with the Hindoos themselves, gives it decidedly to 
the epic; Milman to the softer and less energetic; 
A. W. Schlegel appears inclined to bestow it upon 
the didactic, while, if the praise of one of the first and 
earliest judges of Sanscrit poetry be not lavish, it will 
he difficult to say how any thing can excel their 
descriptive’. Indeed among no people of the world 
has poetry exhibited more magnificent appearances, 
or been accompanied by a more bland and fascinating 
imagery. 

There exist, for instance, in our European literature, 
few pieces to be compared with the Megha Duta (The 
Cloud Messenger) in sentiment and beauty ; and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous Jayadeva, in his little 
poem on the loves of Madhava and Radha, far sur- 

1 Sir \\ ilham Jones’s preface to Sacontala. 

* See above, p. 115. 

v Quarterly Review, vol jlv, p 13 . 

* Ibid vol. xlv, p. 7. A. W. Schlegel cells it the most beautiful, s°d 
perhaps the only truly philosophical poem id any language Indischen 
Jlibl. vol u, p 219 See above, p 93. 

1 Heeren’s Researches. Indians, sect u 

1 Sir William Jones, id hi preface to the Seasons (Works, vol vi« 
P' ^32), says of the season of Catidas, “ Fvery line is exquisitely polished , 
every couplet exhibits an Indian landscape, always beautiful, sometimes 
highly coloured, lut never beyond nature.” 
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passes all elegiac poets known Never were the fires 
of love and its soft languors depicted m colours so 
In cl) and enchanting as in the Gtlagont da \ et, ac- 
cording to the pandits, this entirely mystical work 
expresses nothing but the aspirations of the soul, seek- 
ing to unite it«clf to the Dcit) , and in this point of view 
it affords a striking resemblance to the delightful allc- 
gorj of Pb)che and Cupid" 

In the development of the higher powers of poetry, 
the sublime and the pathetic, the Indian hards have 
been eminent!) successful Instances of the former 
will be found in the extracts from the Bkagarat Gita, 
translated by Mr Milman Sec one specimen above, 
p 157, on the immortality of the soul The Mahnb 
Inrat, indeed, altogether, must he regarded ni one of 
the moat ■splendid < florts of the genius of epic poetry 
But the power of the Indian bartls in awakening 
the more tender sympathies of our nature, in dc 
scribing the soft touches of domestic feeling, and in 
breathing with simple pathos, the passionate sorrow 
of parental affliction is still more manifest See for 
cxamilt the beautiful story of \a!a ami Damavanh*, 
tin 1 athctie episode from the llama) ana, of the death 
of ^ njnadatta, and the aficctmg act beautifully simple 
tale of the Brahman s lament I he f rmcr of these, 
so wonderful m imrntion, ami still mort wonderful m 
Us style, contains many pipage* that would do honour 
even to I It incr 

It has been an almost universal com] hint against 
tl e poem c f the ljut, that it i* overclurged with 
glitter ami i marnent . that it » too lavish of fantastic 
metajh >r an! unaj t simihtulc, that it ofllnds bv a 
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florid and redundant diction ; in short, that it is more 
fitted to dazzle than to please, to excite admiration 
than delight; and that its effect is rather to fatigue 
the attention by a rapid succession of glaring and 
startling images, than to maintain a rising interest, or 
win a growing sympathy by a more moderate and less 
confused display of attractions. 

This exuberance of ornament in oriental poetry is 
denied by two excellent judges, the late bishop Heber 
and Mr. Milman. The latter goes so far as to 
pronounce, what his own versions of Sanscrit poetry 
seem to prove, “ that the diction of the Indian poets is 
peculiarly simple, and that their luxuriance is not in 
language but in the subject matter of their poetry— in 
the infinite variety, vastness, and exuberance of their 
mythological fables.” 

The mythology of the Hindoos is the great obstacle 
which must ever prevent tlieir poetry from becoming 
popular in Europe. If the pantheon of the heathen 
deities of our ow n classic world requires a guide to Par- 
nassus, or a Lempricre to enable us to understand the 
poets of Greece and Italy; liow much more shall we be 
at a loss, where every thing is not only new and strange, 
but frightful and shocking? — where the great personi- 
fications of nature and mind base not been softened 
down by the beau ideal of the Greeks to the perfection of 
human symmetry; but are still exhibited in their 
original, barbarous, and unwieldy forms; majesty by 
enormous stature, power by multitudinous hands, pro- 
vidence by countless eyes, wisdom by the trunk of the 
elephant, omnipresence by innumerable bodies 0 . 

In addition to this, and besides the ordinary loss 
which all poetry must undergo by being translated 

• Ilcefen’* Researches. Indian*, el«p », Quarterly Review, vot *lv, 
p 31. The number of Hindoo dense* » *aid to l>« not 1 cm than thrtt 

htmdrfil ihtriy millions 
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into a foreign language, that of India must suffer from 
causes winch seem almost to prevent the possibility 
of its ever being familiar with us “ These causes, 
observes Mr Milman, “ are obvious Poetry, which 
departs from wliat may be called the vernacular idiom 
of thought and feeling, must content itself with being 
the treasured delight of the few If it speak a dialect 
the least foreign or learned, or require a more than 
ordinarily vivid imagination to transport us mto the 
new world which it opens before us , if it not only 
should awake no old delightful associations, but 
depend upon others which are altogether alien to our 
habits and usual tone of thinking, it must win its way, 
even if successful, very slowly, nor is it likely at any 
time to become completely naturalized among the mass 
of readers Many of our own great bards are fai 
from popular , and perhaps it may be said of these, as 
well as of those of modern Europe, and of the ancient 
classics of Greece and Italj , that they are more or less 
so, nearly in exact proportion to the degree of effort 
required to transfuse the spirit and feelings of the 
poet into our own bosom If this be an obstacle in the 
case of our own Chaucer and Spenser, and increasingly 
so in that of Dante, Lycophron, etc , to what an 
immeasurable degree must it operate upon the poets of 
a people whose political and religious institutions, as 
well as then moral habits in general, are so much at 
variance with our own, and who dwell in a region 
where nature altogether is clothed in so different a 
garb, that it is not too much to say, no labour or skill 
could render its associations familiar by translation 
into any European language 
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Sanscrit If o rks on Poetry and Rhetoric 
The following list of books on tins subject are mostly 
taken from professor R llson. On the Dramatic System 
of the Hindoos, prefixed to his Hindoo T hcatre Tlie 
works relating exclusively to the drama, and Sanscrit 
prosody, will be found below under their respective 
heads 

The first treatise on poetical and rhetorical compo 
sition in general, is the Sarasicati Kantha bha ratio, 
ascribed to Bhoja Raja There is a commentary upon 
it by Retneswara Mahopadhyaya 

The next work to be mentioned is the Katya 
Prahasa, by Mammatta Bhatta, a Cashminan, written 
about five centuries ago It is on rhetorical com 
position in general, and of great repute 

The Salntya Derpatm, by Viswanath Kaviruja, a 
Bengali pundit, is described as a work of great 
merit on poetical writing, and comparatnely modem, 
perhaps four or five hundred years old 
„ The works which treat of the poetic art m general 
are exceedingly numerous , some of the principal are 
the Kavt/adcrsa, by Dandi, the Kaiyatanlara Vrtttt , 
by Vamana Acharya, the Kuralaijamanda, by Apyaya 
Dikslnta , the Alanlhra Sutasica of Bliama, the 
Rasa Gangadhara of Jagannath Pandit Raj, and the 
Alanlara Kaustubiia , by Kavi Kemapuraha, who 
illustrates all lus rules by verses oflns own, relatin'* to 
the loves of Cnshna and Radha, and the pastimes of 
the deity with the Gopis of Vrimljvan 

Besides these, there arc «everal treatises on the 
passions and emotions which poetry is intended to 
depicture or excite, ns the Snngata Tilala ofRudra 
Bhatta , and the Rasa Maryan, and the Rasa lartn 
gtni ofBhnnu Datta the latter comprises a number 
of rules which arc quoted as those of Bharata 
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a On Metre and Prosody 

The capital essay on Sanscrit and. Pracnt Poetry, by 
H T Colebroohc, m the Asiatic Researches, vol x, 
p 399, etc , is the great authority on this subject It 
discusses the laws of metre, the rules for winch are 
contained in Sootras, or brief aphorisms, attributed to 
Pingalanaga, a fabulous being, represented by mytho- 
logists in the shape of a serpent The aphorisms of 
Pingala are collected into eight books, of which the 
first allots names, or rather signs, for feet consisting of 
one, two, or three syllables The second book teaches 
the manner in which passages of the Vedas are mea- 
sured The third explains the variations in the subdi 
vision of the couplet and stanza The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh exhibit metres of that 
sort which has been called monoschcmastic, or uni 
form, because the same feet recur invariably in the 
same places The eighth and last book serves as an 
appendix to the whole, and contains rules for comput 
ing all the possible combinations of long and short syl 
tables in verses of any length 

Pingala cites earlier writers on prosody, whose 
works appear to have been lost such as Saitava, 
Craushtica, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Ya'sca 
Cas yapa, etc 

" Pmgala’s text,’ says Mr Colebrooke, “has been 
interpreted by various commentators, and, among 
others, by Ilcla’yud hablialla, author of an excellent 
gloss, entitled Mrsta Sanjivim It is the work on which 
I ha\e chiefly relied A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in rerse, by Narjjana bhatta 
lam , under the title of Uritloclt ralna, presents the 
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singularity of being interpreted throughout m a double 
sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Parteshi l 

“The Agmpura.net is quoted for a complete sj stem of 
prosody, founded apparently on Pingala s Aphorisms , 
but which serves to correct or to supply the text in 
many places , and which is accordingly used for that 
purpose by commentators Original treatises likewise 
have been composed by various ahthors, and among 
others by the celebrated poet Calidasa In a short 
treatise entitled Sruta bod ha, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they re 
late , and Ins thus united the example with the pre 
cept The same mode has been also practised by 
many other writers on prosody , an<J m particular, by 
Pingala s commentator Nara yan a bhat t a , and by the 
author of the Vntla Retnacara and J ntta Dupan a 
Calidasa s Sruta bod ha exhibits only the most com 
mon sorts of metre, and is founded on Pmgalfi s Pra 
ent rules of Prosody , as has been remarked by one of 
the commentators on the Vntta Retnacara 

Colebrookes Essay gives an account of the various 
metres, with specimens from the most esteemed poets, 
and engraved plates of the original text Sanscrit pros 
ody has two sorts of metre, one governed by the 
number of syllables and the other measured by feet, 
like the hexameters of the Greek, and both are arranged 
into a great variety of stanzas Therr poetry also ad 
nuts both of rhime and alliteration 

Sahitijactdij Idhart Itla ou Traite sur Ics metres 
Sanscrits, Journ Asiat vi p 383 
The Prosody of Pingala forms part of the six T t 
dangas or supplements to the J edas See above p 
SC Sir ilham «Jones quotes the poem upon Sanscrit 
Prosody, by Calidasa called Sruta Bodha, and in the 
Uojal I ibrary at Pans is a manuscript of an analysis 
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of rlnmcs by lum, under the title of Chandas&ng 
Mamljan 

Pnnciples of Sanscrit metre ami prosody, in the pre- 
face to A W v Schlegels Baghatad Gtla, Bonn, 
1S23 8\o 

Some account of Sanscrit metre will also be found 
m tbc preface to llalbcd s Translation of the Code of 
Gentoo I aws 

Von deni cpischcn Sjlbcnmassc der Indier, ion A ■ 
\\ a Schlcgel, m s Indisclicn Bibl iol 1 p 3G — 10 

On the metre of tbc Vahabharata by M Clitzy, in 
the Journ dcs Saaans, 182o, p H 

Leber cinige nltcrc Sanskrit Metro cm Vcrsucb \on 
Geo Ilemr 1 wald Gottingen, 1827, 8vo 

Slolaratchai aridt Hitonc du biota ou metre Ji6 
roiquc Sanskrit par M ChcZ), Vans, 182S, Sui 


p Ijtclottrjv 

Considerations upon the Indian 1 \ os, in SchlcgcU 
preface to bis edition of tbc Jtnmaijana 

I ri ha trail a bj Somadon Sir W dbani Jones com 
| arcs this work with tl c poems of Vno«to, and c\cn 
gnes it the prefertnee m point of eloquence 

Haga Bans a or haght I ansa A poem bj Cab 
d isV% in nineteen cantos I Ins work is am tl i 
most admired conipositn ns in the Sanscrit tongue It 
contains the 1 istt rj of llama and if bit ] redccessors 
and succcttors fri m Ddipa father i f ItapI u to Apm 
aelmi , with a prnealo rt ical til U of twentr nine pnnci * 
See Asiatic Uctcarcbcs tom x \ I 1 H ere is a 
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manuscript of it in the library of the Astatic Society of 
London. Captain Fell presented this society with an 
abridgement of it, see Asiatic Journal, 1821, Nov. p. 
•187, which was afterwards printed at Calcutta, 1826. 

Cumara-Sambhaca, or The Birth of Cdrtikeya, the 
god of wa?, a long poem by Caiidasa. It has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete ; and a tradition reports 
that it originally consisted of twenty-two boohs. > 
Cirala-Arjuniya ; a poem, by Bharavi; with the 
comment of Mallinatba, named Ghanlapalha, pub- 
lished by H. T. Colebroohe, Calcutta , 1S14, 4to. It con- 
tains an account of the wars which Arjuna carried on 
against savage nations. Colebroohe gives us the con- 
tents of this poem in the Asiatic Researches, tom. x, 
p. 410; which are copied into Ward’s View, etc., vol. i, 
p. 514. Colebroohe, also, p. 410, 411, etc., gives spe- 
cimens of the original. There is a manuscript of this 
poem in the library of the Asiatic Society of London. 

Uttara-Rama-Charitram, The Later Fortunes of 
Rama, by Bha\abhutis, who is placed in the eighth 
centurj of our era. See A. \V. v. Schlegel's Ind. 
Bibl. vol. ii, 2, p. 1 50. 

Neschadiya, by Sriharchay in twenty-two cantos, is 
one of the six great poems which the Hindoos regard 
as the masterpieces of their profane literature. A 
manuscript of this poem, containing only the last six 
boohs, was presented to the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
See Journ. Asiat. tom. vi, p. 3S3. 

A poem by Somatleia upon the death of Nauda and 
the accession of Cliandragupta to the throne. 

1'icaliura Caudam, of Rttumitacshara, translated 
from the Sanscrit into Tamul, by the late Porur Vadiar, 
completed and revised bj his brother Sidumbala Va- 
dmr,late head Tamul master at the. College oC Fact 
St. George, Madras, 1826. 

The lluttecsee Sing Ilasunu, from the Sunshrit, 
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translated in the TSIaliratta language, Calcutta, 181 4-, 
4 to. 

J r etala •Pantschacimsati, by Sivadasa. 

The IJ/ioga Prahbcndha ; The Jihoga Charitra; and 
The Vtkrama Charitra, manuscripts in the hhrary of 
the Asiatic Society of London. 


y. Erotic Poetry. 


The Mtgha Duta (Meghuilorta), or Cloud Mes- 
senger, a poem in the Sanscrit language, by C.'di- 
daia: translated into English verses, with notes and 
dlustrations by Horace Hay man Wilson, esq, as- 
sistant-surgeon in the service of the honourable East 
India Company, and secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
published under the sanction of the College of Tort 
William, Calcutta, 1813, 4 to; reprinted I*ndon, 1815, 
8>o. Cahdasa, one of the celebrated poets of India, 
was called by his enraptured countrymen, the Ilridc- 
groora of Poetry . 

The contents of the Cloud Messenger arc given by 
Colebroohe, in the Astat. Kcs vol x, p. 135, and 

by Ward in his View, etc. sol. i, p- 510. _ 

Analyte du Meghn-Doutah, pot me Sanscrit tie 
Knhdnsa, par M. A. L. Clitzy, Pans, 1817, 8ro. 

The National Library at Pans possesses three 
copies of this delicious poem, which consists or only 
one hundred ami sixteen ttrophecs. one under o. 

U, ill Dcranigari, and two. Nos 115 and I--, in 


Bengali character. 

A few utropliccs of clip ortRinil, «ilh » Uatin r "'' 
Ulii.li, hid nlread} been prceined lo ll.e *oiM nj 
I’aulum. a S. lUrthnhmueo. in hit AnWne »«■». I** 


•fhe Mini,-, from the M^« /»'*. « C >T* 
Messenger, a poetical translation of » fragment, in 
the Asiatic Journal. IMG, Vpt, p 25J— 2^' 
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Chora-PancMsica, a short poem of fifty stanzas, 
in which the poet Sundara, son of the king ofKant- 
cliipodr, sings his earl} fate. He had the misfortune, 
in a mighty adventure, while going to visit Vidya, the 
daughter of the king of Burdvan, Yeia-Singha, to be 
taken and condemned to death. 

Bhamarii- Jllusa, erotic poems by Jagannatha. 

Sapta-Sati, erotic poems by Govarddhana. 

The erotic poem of Amaru, in a collection of a 
hundred stanzas, compiled by SancarAtscbaryya. 


8. Lyrtc Poems. 

Lyric Poems by Calidasa, as Sringara TilaKa, 
Prasnottara Mala, Aasjanorica, or Lachmecr, and 
some others. 

Song of Jaya Dera, from the Sanscrit, in the Asiat. 
Journ. I82S, June, p. 741. 

Paddhati, a Collection of Poems by S’arngadhara, 
a manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
London. 

Chumla Stolra , Hymns to Chandi, Calcutta, 1817, 
8vo. 

Chandi, Hymns to Durga, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 
Syo. 

Chandana, an elegant Sanscrit stanza, in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1825, April, p. 423. 


«• Elegy. 

Elegy on the Death of a 'Wife, J>nw she Sanscrit of 
Jagannatha Bandita Itaja, in the Asiatic Journal, 
Apnl, p. 363. 
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i Idjh 

G atalarparam,*, or the Broken Vase, ^printed in 
the original with Indian schqlia, Calcutta, 1812 

Ghata Karparam, ou I Absence, Idyllc dialoguce, 
traduite du Saraskrit, par M de Chezy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1823, vol vn, p 3D — 45 

G atalarparum, oder das zerbrocliene Gefass, cm 
Sanskntischcs Gedicht, herausgegeben, ubersetzt, 
nachgealimt and erlautert a on G INI Durscli, Berlin, 
1828, kl 4 See Allgem Liter Zcit, 1829, No Ixxt, 
lxxii, and Jahrb furwissenscli Kntik, 1829, No lxv, 
Ixvn, lxxiu, Ixxvi, by Wilb von Humboldt 

Das Wiedersehn Elegie aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt 
von V von Bohlen, in the Berliner Conversations 

Blatt, 1829, No Ire 


H Didactic Poetry 

nuu Sanhara, the Seasons, a descriptive poem bj 
C-didusa, printed in the original Sanscrit, at Calcutta 
A short account is given of it by SirWtllnm Jones, ill 
an advertisement to this edition Sec Ins V orks, vo 
>i,p 432 1 Wilson gives sixteen verses of it in his 
edition of the jl ltgha Dula, p G3 


' Tt > ink pm. ion, u otHn, r-. .».» «' ■”««* ", 

1 Hi Chula h.rrara* (llretin \ ml ■■ ®f*', "" ", ,1, f 

gob. ipilttp. mib »b ch th< pm -ta «s». .. i.tsow. bu 
pupil «, pliai.il, .»! tbnrf.il, 1. vl~ P*"'" 1 
M Chtiy hi, gum it lb. 1 ill of Abuse. . Him, -b lb “ ‘“J"" 
.. in lb. pb .» .1 ■ *, 

lid Si, i.i buibi.d whom ihl i» o, m*° n ’b* birr? it** 

Ibe d iu.1 III, film nture to ibf ti«. o' ** r f,m c ’ n " n 
to Let tmbract* , . .-.i 

* It „ t>, follow. Us loci IM the £nt c*«r f nn ed .» *■*"*“* 
«. .tl* b, the pren don. thil At 1 .m>»* •>( W » 

p^nid . 111,.,, of lb.1 

|ir.«l .1 ibi „.l„ raiiQiir, ' IT o 

.t.J, * 0, io ci, ir or «i ili^n *»' W. ‘ 


c c 
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Chora Panchusica, a short poem of fifty stanzas, 
in which the poet Sundara, son of the king of Kant 
chipoor, sjngs his early fate He had the misfortune, 
in a uughty adventure, while going to visit Vidja, the 
daughter of the king of Burdvan, Yerfi Singlia, to be 
taken and condemned to death 
Bhamani Tllasa, erotic poems by Jagannatha 
Sapta Sati, erotic poems by Govarddhana 
The erotic poem of Amaru, m a collection of a 
hundred stanzas, compiled by Sancaritscharjja 


8 Lyrtc Poems 

Lyric Poems bj Cdidasa, ns Srnigara Tit ala, 
Prasnattara Mala, Aasjanonca, or Lachmecr, and 
some others 

Song of Jay a Dei a , from the Sanscrit, in the Asiat 
Journ 1823, June, p 741 

Paddhati , a Collection of Poems by S arngadhnra, 
a manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
London 

Chunda htotra , Hjmns to Chandt, Calcutta, 1817, 
8vo 

Cliandi , Hymns to Durga, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 
Syo 

Chandana, an elegant Sanscrit stanza, in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1S25, April, p 423 


«• rie sy 

on the Death nf a "W ife, frets the Sanscrit ef 
Jagannatha Bandita Raja, m the Asiatic Journal 
April, p 3G3 
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i. Idyls. 

G'atalarparam , r , or the Broken Vase, ^printed in 
the original with Indian scliQlia, Calcutta , 1812. , 

Ghata-Karparam, ou 1* Absence, Idylle dialoguee, 
traduite du Samskrit, par M. do Ch6zy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1823, vol. vii, p. 39 — 45. 

G'atalcarparum , oder das zerbrochene Gefass, ein 
Sanskritisches Gedicht, herausgegeben, ubersetzt, 
nachgealimt und erlautert von G. M. Durscli, Berlin , 
1828, kl. 4. See Allgem. Liter. Zeit, 1829, No. lxxi, 
lxxii ; and Jahrb. fur wissensch. Kritik, 1829, No. lxv, 
Ixvii, Ixxiii, Ixxvi, by Willi, von Humboldt. 

Das Wiedersehn Elegie aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt* 
von P. von Bohlen, in the Berliner Conversations- 
Blatt, 1829, No. lix. 


H Didactic Poetry 

Ritu Sanhara, the Seasons, a descriptive poem by 
Cahdasa, printed in the original Sanscrit, at Calcutta. 
A short account is given of it by Sir William Jones, in 
an advertisement to this edition. See his Works, vol. 

p. 432*. Wilson gives sixteen verses of it in his 
edition of the Migha Duta, p. 63. 


' This little poem const** of thirty two stanzas of var.ous metres. Its 
title, Ghata-Karparam (Broken Vase), is merely the last word or the sm 
pilar epilogue with which the poet, whose name is unknown, as t oug 
proper so pleasantly and cheerfully to close this graceful composition 
M Chezy has given it the title of Absence, a name which ,u,t# ’ 

as its subject matter is the plaints of a young wife, separa c 
indifferent husband, whom the rainy season, the happy epoc i i 
the distant travellers return to the bosom of their families, rings n 
to her embraces , . 

■ ll is as follow, lb,, bool .. lb. «»>.«■ r"»“ J “ “ 
at Ills by the press alone that the ancient literature of Ind. ® 

r~:„i . 1,L„ .1 ft,. '“8”='; ' t ° “ Z 

.w, ..a. „ „ «... .1^..* -"*■ * b >" 
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Vana-Bhatta is the autlior of an incomplete de- 
scriptive poem, bearing the title of Cadambari, full of 
double allusions. 


FABLES. 

See concerning the Hindoo fables from books and 
oral traditions, the Abbfe Dubois Description of the 
Character, etc. of the People of India, p. 502, etc. 

Gilchrist's Oriental Fabulist, or Polyglot transla- 
tions of Aesop's and other Ancient Fables, into Hin- 
dostanec, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, etc., Calcutta , 
1862, 8vo. 

a Pancha Tantra 

Though it be impossible to trace the channel by 
which they came into Europe, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the old tales which first roused the in- 
ventive faculties of our ancestors are of oriental origin. 
It is too late to enquire whether Persia was their birth- 
place , for if so, they must have been clad in the Pahlvi 
language; and both body and dress are irrecoverably 
Ibst. It is to the Hindoos, then, that we must look 
for the source of nearly all that has interested and 
amused our forefathers and ourselves in this depart- 
ment of literature. 

The Pancha Tantra is the parent stock of the Hito- 
padesa ’, Pdpay’s Fables, and several other similar col- 

Assemblage of Seasons Lvery line composed by CdhdSsa is exquisitely 
polished , and every couplet in the poem exhibits an Indian landscape, 
always beautiful, sometimes highly coloured, hot never beyond natuie 
Four copies of it have been diligently collated , and, nbere tbej differed, 
the clearest and most natural reading has constantly had the preference 
‘ The Ifittpadfra is not the only Sanscrit epitome of the FoncSa Tantra 
Another abridgement of it, following the original much more closely, both 
m matters nd arrangement, is the Cat’iSrfmrifa nirhte (Treasure of the Nectar 
of Tales), by Auanta libatta Note of Mr. Colebroole, Transactions of 
Asiatic Society, vol i p SCO 
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lections. Mr. Colebrooke ga\e a sketch of the contents 
of tins ancient work, in the preface to his edition of 
the ITilbpadha; and professor Wilson a full and in- 
teresting analysis of it in his Analytical Account of the 
Pancha Tanlra, illustrated with occasional Transla- 
tions, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, vol. i, part ii, London , IS26, p. 155 — 200. From 
this the following brief account is taken. 

The Pancha Tanlra is so called from its being 
divided into five lantras, or sections; it is better 
Known, however, in common speech, by the denomina- 
tion Panchbp&lhy&na, which may be rendered the 
Tive (collections of) Stories. And under this appella- 
tion the work may be met with m most parts of India. 
It is attributed to Vtshnu Sarma, who is said to 
have extracted the essence of all the most celebrated 
works of this class, and to have composed the Nilt 
Saslra, in five lanlras or chapters. Its origin is thus 
narrated. 

Amara Sucti, a learned and munificent prince, had 
three sons, without capacity or diligence. Observing 
their aversion to study, the king called his counsellors, 
and said to them, " You arc aware that my sons nrc 
disinclined to application, and are incapable of re- 
flection. When I contemplate their conduct, my king- 
dom 5s full of thorns, and yields me no pleasure. 
Better is a dead son than one who is a fool. Better 
that a family should become extinct, than that a son, 
endowed with their form, wealth, and family credit, 
should want understanding! If, therefore, their minds 
can be aroused to a due sense of their situation, do you 
declare it.” On this, one of his counsellors answered 
him, “As life is short, and to acquire a knowledge 
of sciences demands much time, some means should be 
found of shortening the path of learning, and of com- 
municating the substance of each science in n comjx-n- 
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diou« form , for it is said, the Sabda Set sir a alone (phi- 
lology) is a boundless ocean, its difficulties are many, 
and the end of life soon arrives The essence, there- 
fore, is to he taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sarnia, 
celebrated for his perfect knowledge of the sciences, 
to him intrust your sons, and he will render them 
well-informed ” Vishnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for “ Venerable Brahman,’ said the king, “confer 
a favour upon me, by instructing these pnnees, 
and rendering them superior to their companions, 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent ’ Vishnu Sarma replied, “ Hear, O king, my 
words I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth, hut if I do not instruct your sons m 
the Nih Sastra" I will forego my own name ’ The 
king delivered liisf sons to lnm, and retired Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters Mitra Bheda, 
dissension of friends, Mttra Prapie, acquisition of 
friends, Kidoluhya, inveterate enmity, Labdha Pra- 
snmrtna , loss of advantage , Aparikshitci C arilica, in 
considerateness Reading these, the princes became, 
in six months, highly accomplished, and the five 
Tantras were henceforward famous throughout the 
world Whoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Ad* Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself 

A complete translation of tins work into Trench 
appeared under the following title, Le Pantcha Tantra, 
ou les cinq Ruses, fables du Brahma 7 tc/iuou Sanaa, 
aventures de Paramatra et autres contes le tout tra 
duit pour la premiere fois sur les onginaux Indtens, 

« a U Sastra n translate 1 Fth cs by \\,H am j on(s j „ nor lt S> 
but 1 havessen .1 somewhere stated to mean the whole course of learn n; 
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-par AI. I’Abbe J. J3. Dubois, Paris, 1 82G, 8vo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Journ. 
ties Savans, 182G, Aout, p. 4G8 — 479. / 

This work, from the earliest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
c*ery language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Katha, Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Mudaliyar, Madras, 182G, small 
folio. 


jS. Httopadesa, or the Friendly Instructor. • 

The oldest collection of fables and talcs which has 
been introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of Bidpni or Pilpay. The history of this 
work is too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones first brought to 
light the original text from among the bidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Air. Colebrookc has pub- 
lished it in its proper language : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry of the Baron dc Sacy have traced 
the work thiough nil its stages; and few subjects 
of in\ estimation have been better illustrated than the 
bibliographical adventures of the Salutary Instructions 
of llshniisarma, or the Tables of Pilpay. Its Sanscrit 
name is Ilitopadesa, or Friendly Instructor; but, pro- 
perly, it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of Pilpay, written half in prose and half in verse. 

A detailed account of Ihtopadesa is gn cn by Lang- 
its, in his Contes Indiens, Parrs, 1790, 12mo., and 
by Silvcstrc de Sacy in his Extraits ct Notices de 
V. WWifithA/pm. dii. Uni-, voL 2,77 : r amL, espe- 

cial!}, a scrj circumstantial history of it in his edition 
of Cahla and Dimm, mentioned below. These fables 
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dious fonn , for it is said, the Sabda Saslra alone (pin 
lology) is a boundless ocean, its difficulties arc many, 
and the end of life soon armes The essence, there 
fore, is to be taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sanaa, 
celebrated for Ins perfect knowledge of the sciences, 
to him intrust your sons, and lie will render them 
well informed * Vishnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for ** Venerable Brahman, said the king, confer 
a favour upon me, by instructing these princes, 
and rendering them superior to their companions, 
m recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent ’ Vishnu Sarma replied, “ Hear, O king, my 
words I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth, but if I do not instruct your sons m 
the Ai/t Sastra' 1 I will forego my own name The 
king delivered his sons to him, and retired Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with lnm, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters Mitra Bheda, 
dissension of friends, Mitt a Praple, acquisition of 
friends, Kaloluliya, inveterate enmity, Laldha Pra 
samana, loss of advantage, Aparikshta Cnriltca, in 
considerateness Reading these, the princes became, 
in six months, highly accomplished, and the five 
Tanlras were henceforward famous throughout the 
world Whoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Ntti Sastra, and will never he overthrown by Indra 
himself 

A complete translation of this work into Trench 
appeared under the following title, Le PanfcJta Tan fra, 
on les cinq Ruses, fables du Brahma 1 tchnou Sarma 
aventures de Paramatra et autres contes le tout tra 
duit pour la premiere fois sur les origmaux Jndiens, 

• \ , Saitro is translated Eth cs by c r W ill am Jones mbs o ks 
l>nt I bate seen it somewhere stated to mean the whole course of learning 
ncces ary for a pr nee 
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-par M. i’Abbc J. B. Dubois, Parts, 1820, 8vo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Journ. 
dcs Savans, 1820, Aout, p. 4CS — 479. ' 

This work, from the earliest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
every language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Kat/ia , Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Mudaliyar, Madras, 182G, small 
folio. 

j9. Ilttopadesa, or the F riendly Inslnictor. 

The oldest collection of fables and talcs which has 
been introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of Biilpai or Ptlpay. The history of this 
work is too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones first brought to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colcbroohc has pub- 
lished it in its proper language : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry of the Baron dc Sacy have traced 
the work through all its stages; and few subjects 
of investigation have been better illustrated than the 
bibliographical adventures of the Salutary Instructions 
of ns/miisarma, or the Fables of I’d pay . Its Sanscrit 
name is llilopatlrsn , or Friendly Instructor, but, pro- 
perly, it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of Pilpay, written half in pro*=e and half inverse. 

A detailed account of llttajxideta is given by I^ang- 
lls, in his Contes Indicns, Parts, 1790, 12mo., ami 
by Silvcstrc dc Sacy in his F.xtraits et Notices de 
la Bibhotlnuuc du Hoi, vol. x. p* ' |' , 1 M *" 

ci dly , a very circumstantial history of it in his edition 
of Caldi and Pimm, rntnliontd below. I he*e fables 
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dious form ; for it is said, tlie Sabda Sastra alone (phi- 
lology) is a boundless ocean, its difficulties are many, 
and the end of life soon arrives. The* essence, there- 
fore, is to be taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water. There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sarma, 
celebrated for his perfect knowledge of the sciences ; 
to him intrust your sons, and he will render them 
well-informed." Vishnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for. “Venerable Brahman,” said the king, “confer 
a favour upon me, by instructing these princes, 
and rendering them superior to their companions; 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent.” Vishnu Sarma replied, “ Hear, O king, my 
words. I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth; hut if I do not instruct your sons in 
the A”/t Sastra^ I will forego my own name.” The 
king delivered liis sons to him, and retired. Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters : Mitra Bhcda, 
dissension of friends; Mitra Prapte, acquisition of 
friends; K&lbltikiya, inveterate enmity; Labdlia Pro- 
samana, loss of advantage; Aparilshita Cariltca, in- 
considerateness. Reading these, the princes became, 
in six months, highly accomplished; and the five 
Tantras were henceforward famous throughout the 
world. Whoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Niti Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself. 

A complete translation of this work into French 
appeared under the following title, Le Pantclm- Tantra, 
on les cinq Ruses, fables du Brahma I'tc/itiou-Sarwa ; 
aventurcs de Paramatra et autres contes: le tout tra- 
duit pour la premiere fois sur les originaux Indiens, 

• Am Satin it translated Fthics by Sit William Jones, in bis works, 
but I hate seen it somewhere stated to mean the whole course of learning 
necessary for a prince 
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par M. I* Abbe J. B. Dubois, Paris, ISQG, Svo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Journ. 
dea Savans, 1S2G, Aout, p. 4G8 — 479. ' 

This work, from the earliest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
c\cry language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Panda 
Tantra Katha, Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Mudahyar, Madras, 182G, small 
folio. 


p. Ihtopadesa, or the Friendly Instructor. 1 
The oldest collection of fables and tales which has 
been introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of Didpai or Pdpaij. The history of this 
work is too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones first brought to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colcbrooke has pub- 
lished it in its proper language : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry of the Baron dc Sacy have traced 
the work through all its stages; and few subjects 
of investigation have been better illustrated than the 
bibliographical adscrtturcs of the Salutary Instructions 
of fiihm'tsarma, or the Tables of Pilpay. Its Sanscrit 
name is HUopadisa, or Friendly Instructor; but, pro- 
pcrlj, it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of I’dpaj , written half in pro«c and half in verse. 

A detailed account of I Ulupadesa is given by Laug- 
hs, in his Contes Indiens, Paris, 1790, 12mo., ami 
by Sihcstrc dc Sacy in his Lxtraits ct Notices dc 
la llihhothfquc du Uoi, vol. x, p. 2.77; and, espe- 
cially a scry circum«tantial history of it m his edition 
of Cal di ami Dunna, mentioned below. These fables 
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have spread in two different branches m er nearly the 
whole civilised world The one under the original 
name of Hilopadesa remains nearly proper to India, 
while the* other, under the title of Cahla and Dimna, 
is famous over all Western Asia, and in all the coun 
tries of Europe 

EDITIONS OF THE ORIGINAL 
The original Sanscrit was first printed at Serampoor 
under the superintendence of Mr Colebrooke, bearing 
the title of Ihtopadesa, or Salutary Instruction, in the 
original Sanscrit, with Introductory Remarks in the 
English Language, by H T Colebrooke, esq The 
leal editor was Carey, but the introduction was writ- 
ten by tlie learned Mr Colebrooke The Httbpa 
desa, p 1 — CO, is followed by Das a Ctim&ra Chartta , 
or Adventures of the Ten Youths, abridged by Apajga, 
in twenty two pages Three Satacas, or Centuries of 
Verses, by Bhartn Han, p S3 — in This edition was 
reprinted under the management of Charles Wilkins, 
esy , London, Library of the East India House, 1810, 
4 to 

Analysis (without further title) seventy two pages in 
4 to An Analysis of the first eleven pages of the 
London edition of the Htibpadesa, with continual 
reference to Wilkins’s Sanscrit Grammar, by Alex- 
in tier Hamilton, 1818, printed for the scholars of 
Hertford College 

Ihtopadesi particula Edidit ct glossarmm Sanscri- 
to Latinum adjccit G H Bernstein Accedunt V 
Tabula? Jratislaruc, 1838, 4 to Sec Getting gel 
Anz 1823, St 7G 


TRANSLATIONS 

Pcrlnps there is no hook, except the Bible, which has 
been translated into so many languages ns the I ablcs 
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of Pilpay. Wc can only mention here the most 
esteemed, and must refer the reader for an account of 
the remainder, to Silvestrc de Sacy’s Calila et Dimna. 

as*. Pahlv i. 

The physician Barzuyeh brought this work from 
India into Persia in the reign of Nushirwan, where 
lie translated it into Palilvi, with a preface by Bu- 
zurjmihr. 

fip. Persian. 

The Hitbpadlsa was translated into Persian at the 
beginning of the tenth century of the Hegira, by 
Hosaih ben Ali, surnamed Vaez, under the title of 
Musarrihu-l-kulub, or Mnfarrihu-l-lulub, that is. 
Heart’s Balsam. 

In the year 1805 Mulli Hussein, in conjunction 
with Charles Stewart, published this translation, under 
the title of Anvari Soliaili,, or Unva r-i-Sooh uelee, 
Calcutta, folio. Under this head also must be men- 
tioned, An introduction to the Attvari Sohaih of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify, by Charles Stewart, Londbn, 
1821, 4to. See Catalogue dc la Bibliotheque de M. 
Langtes, p. 162, No. 1407. 

In the Notices et Extraits des mss. de la Biblio- 
theque du Roi, tom. x. Silvestre de Sacy describes 
two other translations ; one by Abulfazel, under the 
title of Eyari danish , the other by Taj-Eddm. 


yy. Hindoostance. 

Uhhlaqui Hindee, or Indian Ethics, translated from 
a Persian version of the celebrated Hitoopades, or 
Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, head 
Moonshee in the Hindoostanee department of the New 
College at Fort William, for tlie use of the students,. 
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under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, Calcutta, 
1803, 4to. 

Mtifarrih u-l-Kulub, the Expander of Hearts, being 
a Hindoostanee translation of the Hitopadesa, a cele- 
brated Sanscrit work on friendship, etc. translated by 
Mir Bahadur Ali Husaini, from a Persian version, in 
Arabic characters, manuscript, 4to., purchased at- 
London, price 1/. 4s. Ogle, Duncan, and Co. 

The Khirud Ufroz, originally translated into the 
Hindostanee Language, by Muolovee Hufeez Ood- 
Deen Uhmud from the Eyarl Danish, written by the 
celebrated Sliuechh Ubool Fuzl, prime minister to the 
illustrious Uhbur, emperor of Hindoostan, reused and 
compared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the press, by Capt. Thomas Roebuck, acting secretary 
and examiner in the College of Fort "William, Calcutta, 
1815, 2 vols. 4to. 

A passage of the Hitopadesa was translated by Sri 
Lalkab, of Guzurate, out of the Sanscrit into Hin- 
doostanee, and printed in Devanagari character, at 
Fort William in 1814, under the title of Itaj-jfiti. 

*Ukhlaqui Hindce, or Indian Ethics, in Hindoo- 
stanec, translated from a Persian version of the cele- 
brated Hitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel. Engraved 
under the direction of Sandford Amot and Duncan 
Forbes, A. M. London, 182S, 4to. 

18. Bengalee. 

Hitopadesa, or Salutary Instruction, translated in 
the Bengalee from the original Sanscrit, Scranipoor, 
1801, Svo., ISOS, 1S14. 

ft. Mahratta. 

Hitopmlcthu, from the Sanscrit, translated in the 
Mahratta language, printed under the superintendence 
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of Dr. Carey, at Serampoor, 1805, Svo; and again, 
IS 14, 4to. 

Hitopades Maharashtri Bftdsftent tatjama Vaijan&th 
panditane Kele, Serampoor, 1815, 8vtf. 


Q. Arabic 

The Ihtopadtsa was first translated from the Palilvi 
into Arabic in the reign of Mansur, by Ibn Mohaflaa, 
under the title of Kehla re Dtntne (the proper name of 
two jackalls). An elegant and learned edition of this 
translation, or rather compilation, appeared at Paris 
with the following title: Calda et Dimna , ou Fables 
de Bidpai, en Arabe; precedes d’un M6moire surl’ori- 
gine de ce lure, et sur les diverscs traductions qui 
en ont 6t6 faits dans TOrient, et suivies de la Moallala 
de Lebid, en Arabe et en Frangais, par M. Silvestre 
de Sacy, Paris, 1816, 4to. Reviewed at length by 
Chezy in the Journal des Savans, 1817, Mai. 

Trom this translation two metrical versions were 
attempted; one by Sehl, the son ofNeobacht: another, 
entitled Durro-l-hikam-Ji amthah-l- ftindi-tia -l-ajamt 
(pearls of wisdom from Hindoo and Persian discourses), 
by Abdolmumin ben Hassan, is in the Imperial Library 
°t Vienna. 

Silvestre de Sacy describes another Arabic transla- 
tion made from the Persian, by Abou’lmaah Nasr- 
Allah, about the jear 1140. See Notices et Extr. des 
mss. de la Bibl- du Roi, tom. x. 

Pars \ ersionis Arabics libri Coladah tea Dimna ft, 
she fabularum Bidpai pliilosophi indi, in usum audi- 
torum edita ab Henr. Alb. Schultcns, Lugd. Batac. 
1780, U. 4. 

Sihestre de Sacy quotes, altogether, twenty oriental 
translations; that is, seven Indian, three Turkish, 
fire Arabic, three in prose and two in verse, and five 
' D d 
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Persian, of which two are metrical and three in 

prose 

A Synac and a Malayan version are mentioned in 
Nyerup’s Catalogus librorum Sanshntanorum, Hafmcc, 
1821, p 27. 

Homam Nameh, the celebrated Turkish Version of 
the Tables of Bidpai, from the Persian of Anvary 
Sohahyly, manuscript See Howell and Stewart’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 1828 

English 

Hitopadisa of Vtshnusarman, translated by Sir Wil 
liam Jones, in the sixth vol of his works, p 1 — 176 
The Heetopades of Veeshn ov-Sarm a , in a series of 
connected fables, interspersed with moral, prudential, 
and political maxims, translated from an ancient manu- 
script in the Sanscrit language, with explanatory notes, 
by Charles Wilkins, Bath, 1787, Svo This transla- 
tion is highly esteemed See Langles’ notice of it in 
the Revue Encyclop 1819, vol vi, p 517, and Schle- 
•gel in his Ind Bibbothek. vol i, p 17 The appended 
remarks contain a treasure of important information 
respecting Hindoo religion and Sanscrit literature 
Kalila and Dtmna, or the Fables of Bidpai, trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by the Rev Wjndham Knatch- 
bull, Oxford, 1819, Svo A free translation 

The Serpent and the Frogs, a fable freely translated 
from the Hcelopadtsa, in the Asiatic Journal, 1821, 
Sept p 253—255 

66 French 

Les Conseils et les Maximes de Pdpay, plulosophc 
Indien, sut les divers etats dela vie. Parts, 1709, 12mo 
Contes et fables Indiens de Bidpai et de Lokman, 
traduction du Turc d All TchGlebi Ben Saleli, com- 
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mencee, par M. Galland et finie par M. Gardonne, 
Paris , 1778, 2 vols. I2mo. 

The above quoted elegant version of Wilkins, was 
translated into French by Parraud, Paris, 1787, 8vo. 

Fables et Contes Indiens, avec un discours prelimi- 
naire sur la religion, etc. des Hindous, par M. Lan- 
gles, Paris, 1790, 8vo. and lSmo. 

Devouement de Viracare. Tire de l’Hitopadfesa, 
Liv. iii; in Melanges de la Litter. Sanscr. de A. Lan- 
glois, p. 215 — 224; Journ. Asiat. vol. i, p. 239.' 

Le Jeune Prince et Ie Marchand Ambitieux. Tire 
de l’Hitopadfesa, Liv. i. ; in Mel. de la Lit. Sanscr. de 
A. Langlois, p. 225 — 234. 

Traduction d’une fable xndienne, intitulee Ie Serpent 
et les Grenouilles, par Eugene Burnouf, fils, in the 
Journ. Asiat. vol. ii, p. 150. 

u German 

Respecting the German translation, by Ebcrhardt 
im Bart, Count of Wurtemberg, or which he caused 
to be made, see D. Chr. Fnd. Schnurrer Orationes 
Academica?, ex edit. O. Henr. Eberh. Gotti. Pauli*, 
Tubingen, 1828, p. 205—222. 

Die Fabeln des Pilpai, ubersctzt, von Lucian Wer- 
ber, Numberg , 1802, Svo. 

Die Fabeln des Indischcn Weltweisen Pilpai. Ue- 
bersetzt von Volgraf, Eisenach, 1803, Svo. 

kk. Danish. 

De gamle Vises Eiempler og Hofsprog, etc. KM. 
1018. See Nyerup's Almindelig Morskabslasnmg i 
Danmark og Norge, Koibenhacn, 181G. 

XX. Latin. 

Liber de Dina et Kalila, translated from the Spanish 
into Latin, about 1313, by Haimond de Beziercs. See 
Notices et Extr. de la Bibl.'du Roi, tom. x. 
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Jlitopadccsi particula. Edklit et Glossarium San- 
scrito-Latinum adjecit G. H. Bernstein, Vratisl. 1823, 
4 to. 

Hr. von Hammer, in the Fundgruben des Orients, 
vol. ii, p. 271, mentions thirty- six; translations of the 
Iliiopadesa ; and Eiclihorn in his History of Litera- 
ture, vol. i, p. 58S, cites a Greek, six German, one 
Hutch, and two Swedish. 


THE DRAMA. 

ON THE DRAMATIC POETRV OF THE HINDOOS. 

For information respecting the dramatic poetry of 
the Hindoos, see the preface to Halhed’s Grammar of 
the Bengal Language, p. iv ; and Q. Craufurd’s Re- 
searches on Ancient and Modem India, vol. ii, p. 183; 
but the most satisfactory and interesting account of 
the Indian drama will be found in Professor "Wilson's 
preface to his Theatre of the Hindus, and his preli- 
minary discourse On the Dramatic System of the Hin- 
dus*. Some information also upon this subject, but 
mostly taken from Mr. Wilson’s work, xv ill be found 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1827, January, March, April, 
and May ; and likewise in the Quarterly Review, i ok 
xlv, p. 39 J . 

1 The learned professor read a paper on this subject to the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society, of which be was then secretary, as early as the year 1822. 
See Asiatic Journal, June, 1823, p 581 A notice of this was translated 
into Trench, by VI. Dondey Duprey, and published in the Journal Asiat. 
sol x.p 174—193 

J In the Asiatic Journal for May 1828, p 612, there is a description of 
H hind of dramatic representation of the history of Rama, called the Rama 
Leela Thu seems to beat no relation to the regular drama, but is quite 
modern It constitutes one of the principal festivals of the Hindoo eaten 
dat , at which it teems that the sacred legend of the Ramayana is chanted 
by a band of pne.ts from day to day, occupyiog altogether twenty or Unity 
days, and that whatever incidents art capable of being acted are simulta- 
neously performed in dumb show 
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Sur la literature dramatique ties Hmdous Me 
moire lu h la Soct6(c- Asiatujue de Calcutta Ie 26 Dec 
1823, in the Bulletin Umv Aofit, IS2G, Plulologie, 
P 90 92 from the Orient Magazine, Fevr 1823, 
p 250 German Ueber die dramatisclie Literatur der 
Hindu, in the Blattem zur literar XJnterhalt, 1827, 
N r o 80 

b*o branch of Sanscrit literature has been placed so 
hill), so pleasingly, and so familiarly before the Eng 
hsh public as that of the drama in the Hindu Theatre 
of Professor Wilson a work which js not confined to 
the mere translation of tiro or three Sanscrit plays but 
gives the reader full information respecting the history 
and antiquity, the Jaws and language, the authors and 
actors, — in short, respecting tlie whole way and roan 
ner of scenic representation in India It is a matter 
truly surprising, that the publication of this work, 
which has been rapidly translated into German and 
French, and is now, as I am told, reprinting in Ame 
rica, should not have awakened a more lively interest 
among the literary countrymen of the author and the 
more *= 0 , because the Indian drama independently 
of its importance as throwing a considerable light 
upon the manners and habits of Hindoo societ) before 
it had been sophisticated by foreign invasion and in 
fluence, has high claims to our Tegard as abounding 
in rich and forcible delineation of character in pure 
and graceful de'criptions and in plots full of life and 
bustle, arranged with sufficient ingenuity and skill to 
arouse the attention, and keep alive a continual interest 
in the business of the stage 

The Hindoo drama moreover, possesses in its on 
ginalit), one striking peculiarity which it might be sup 
posed would alone ensure it general favour Professor 
W jlson says, it is impossible the dramatic compositions 
of India should lia\e been borrowed from ni) other 
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people either of ancient or modern times, besides 
which, they present characteristic features m their con 
duct and construction which plainly evince their on 
ginal design and national development 

The Hindoo drama, too, is said to bear, in most re 
spects, a closer resemblance to the romantic than to the 
classical school Yet the Nutala, the highest kind of 
composition in this department of literature, possesses 
many characteristics bearing a striking analogy to* the 
tragedy of the Greeks these are pointed out by Pro 
fessor Wilson, as well as many particulars in which 
they disagree Like the Greek tragedy, the A atala 
is to represent none but worthy or exalted personages , 
the action, or more properly the passion, should be 
but one, as love or heroism , the plot should be simple, 
the incidents consistent, the business should spring 
direct from the story, as a plant from its seed, and 
should be free from episodical and prolix interruptions 
The time should not be protracted, and the duration 
of an act according to strict rule, should not exceed 
one day, though some allowances are made on this 
score Besides this, the Hindoo drama was derived 
from, and formed a part of their religious ceremonies, 
many of their pieces contain a mixture of pantomime, 
music, and dancing, and were seldom or never per 
formed except upon solemn or public festivals On the 
other hand in the whole range of Indian scenic repre- 
sentation there is nothing that can be properly called 
tragedy , prose and verse, the serious and the comic, 
are intermingled in their compositions, with all the 
licence, as Mr Milman informs us, of the English and 
Spanish scene Yet, according to the aphorism of 
Bharata, “ the poet is to employ choice and harmoni 
ous terms, and an elevated and polished style, cmbcl 
lishcd with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhythm 
The injunction, adds Professor M ilson, has not been 
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disregarded ; and in no department of Hindoo litera- 
ture are the powers of the Sanscrit language more la- 
vishly developed. One very extraordinary fact con- 
nected with this part of the dramatic art in India, is 
the employment of different dialects for different cha- 
racters, according to their respective grades in society. 
Thus, the more lofty personages speak pure Sanscrit, 
while women’and the less dignified classes of men make 
use of the Pcacrit, more or less refined, according to 
the rank of the speaker. 

According to Hceren, the Hindoo drama must he 
considered as the latest offspring of the classical litera- 
ture of India. Professor Ewald also remarks, that as 
great a difference of style is observable between the 
dramatic writings and the Itamayana , as between the 
Epics and the Vedas: Professor Wilson likewise ad- 
mits, that none of the pla>s at present extant can boast a 
very high antiquity. Hindoo traditions, however, carry 
the scenic art hack to the age of fable, and ascribe 
its invention to an inspired sage, named Bharata , 
while some assert that it was gathered from the Vedas 
by the god of Brahma, and by him communicated* to 
Muni. Three different kinds of dramatic representa- 
tions are spoken of* first, Natya , which is properly 
the dramatic, being defined to be gesticulation with 
, language; the second is Nrilya, or pantomime; and 
the third is Uriita, which is simple dancing. 

The general term for all dramatic compositions is 
Rupala, from rupa, form ; it being the chief object to 
embody character and feelings, and to exhibit the na- 
tural indications of passion. They are divided, how- 
ever, into two classes, the Riipakas, properly so called, 
wiWeiV are again su&uYvicfeil mfo fen efuferenf species ; 
and the Upariipakas, or minor theatre, subdivided into 
eighteen. But all these varieties, as Professor Wilson 
informs us, may be clearly reduced to two, “ differing 
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COLLECTIONS OF INDIAN PLAYS. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
translated from the original Sanscrit, containing the 
Dramas of Mrichchakati, Vikrama and Unasi, Malaii 
and Madhara, Uttara Hama Cheritra, Mudra Hal' 
sham, and Retnaiali; together with an Account of the 
Dramatic System of the Hindus, Notices of their dif- 
ferent Dramas, etc., by H. H. Wilson, esq., Calcutta, 
1825*— 1827, 3 vols. 8vo. This work was published in 
six parts in the following order : 

No. I. The Mrichchakati , or the Toy Cart, a drama 
translated from the original Sanscrit, by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., Calcutta, 1825. 

No. II. The Drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., Calcutta, 182G. 

No. Ill Malati and Madhava, or the Stolen Mar- 
riage, Calcutta, I82G. 

No. IV. Uttara Rama Cheritra , or continuation of 
the History of Rama, Calcutta, I82G. 

No. V. Mudra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Mi- 
nister, Calcutta, 182G. 

No. VI. Retnaiali, or the Necklace; and an ap- 
pendix, containing short accounts of different dramas, 

Calcutta, 1827'. 

Chefs d'oeuvre du Theatre Indien, traduits de l’oii- 
ginal Sanskrit en Anglais, par M. H. H. Wilson, etc., 

de l’Anglais cn Fran$ais, par M. A. Langlois, etc., ac- 
c °mpagn6s de notes et d’eclaircissemens, sums d'une 
table alphabetique des noms propres et des termes re- 
latifs £t la mythologie et aux usages de I’Inde, avec leur 
explication, Parts , 1828, 2 vols. Svo, German: Klas- 
8 ischcs Theater der Hindus. Aus der Englischen* 

* ofiginal lexis of four of these dramas were presented by Professor 

dson to iht Royal Asiatic Society, May, 1832 0 
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Ucbertragung des Sanshrit-Originals, von H. H. Wil- 
son metriscli ubersetzt, von K. H. Hermes, erstcr 
Tlieil., Weimar , 1828, 8vo. 

Separate Plays 
MYTHOLOGICAL DRAMA. 
aa. Sakontala. 

SaJcontala, .or the Fatal Ring. The plot of this play 
is taken from an episode in the Malta Bh&rata. It 
was written by Calidasa, who lived in the court of Raja 
.Vicramaditya, and died in the year 5G B. C. 

Salontala, or the Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, by 
Calidasa, translated from the original Sanscrit and Pra- 
crit, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Asiatic Researches ; and 
in his Works, vol. vi, p. 200—312. Printed also se- 
parately at Calcutta, 1789, 8vo; London, 1790, 4to. 
It was translated into French, by A. Bruguiere, Paris, 
1804, 8vo. ; into German, by G. Forster, Franlcf. a. A/. 
1791, 8vo; and a second edition, revised by J. G. v. 
Herder, ibid. 1803, 8vo. 

* Sakontala, oder der verliangnissvolle Ring; indis- 
ches Drama des Kalidas in seclis Aufzugen. Metrisch 
fur die Buhne bearbeitet von Wilhelm Gerhard, Leip- 
zig, 1820, Svo. 

Sakontala, ou l’Anneau Fatal, drame Indien, en sept 
actes, imprime pour la premiere fois en France, en 
caracteres Samscrits, d’apres les meilleurs textes, suivi 
d’une version Franjaise et de notes explicatives ; par 
M. de Chezy, Paris, 1826, 4to. 

Sukoontula-Natuk ; being an Appendix to the Eng- 
lish and Hindoostanee Dialogues, in a separate form 
and as a dramatic performance., translated long ago 
from the original Sunshrit, into elegant Hindoostanee, 
but now first exhibited in the universal character, by 
Dr. J. B< Gilchrist, London, 1827, 8\o. 
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An anal} sis of the Sakontala will be found in Craw- 
ford’s Researches on India, iol. ii, 1S&— ISS; Neue 
Bibliotheh d. schonen Wissensch. vol. xlvi, p. G-t ; 
Herder’s W erke, zur schonen Liter, und Kunst, Th. 
,x i P* 207 — 248; F. Schlegel’s Gesch. der Literatur, 
Th. i, p. 177; Heeren’s Ideen, Th. i, p, 531 — 538. 

Of the Dramatic Art among the Indians, and of the 
play of Sakontala, translated from the Polish, in the 
Asiat. Boten (a Russian Journal) 1825, Nos. rii and viii. 

Sir William Jones, in the preface to his translation 
of this piece, says it must have been very popular when 
it was first represented ; for the Indian empire was then 
in full vigour, and the national vanity must have been 
highly flattered b} the magnificent introduction of 
those kings and heroes in whom the Hindoos gloried*. 

$ 3 . Gitagonnda, or the Songs of Jayadfca b . 

The subject of this little pastoral drama, like the 
loves of Crishna and Radba, as related in the tenth 
hook of the Bliagarat, is the reciprocal attraction be- 
tween the divine goodness and the human soul. It de- 
rives its. name from Gita, a song, and Gorinda, an Ap- 
pellation of Crishna as a pastoral deity. Jaya d£ra, its 
■ See, however, shore, p. 206. Mr Adelung, in his not* on this article, 
his fallen into several misttles. I may notice, that he applies what Sir 
IV . Jones says respecting the language tad style of all lie Sanscrit pi ajt, 
as though it were said of this one in particular He also makes Mr Craw- 
ford attribute the translation of a modem Indian epigram to Halbed, which 
was made by Sir \\ . Jones. See bis preface, where he says, " A modem 
epigram was lately repeated lo me, which does so much honour to the au- 
thor of ^akontulo that I cannot forbear exhibiting a literal version of it-” 
“ roe try was the sportful daughter of Valmic, and, having been educated 
by Vyisa, she chose CiMdsa for her bridegroom, after the manner of V i- 
derbha. she was the mother of Amara, Sundar, Sane "ha, Dbatuc, hut 
now, old and decrepit, her beauty faded, and her unadorned feet slipping 
as she walls, in »ho«e cottage does she disdain to take shelter T' 

6 This article altogether seems to me to be improperly inserted under 
the head of the Branu. There is a piece founded on it described by IVo- 
fessor M ilson See below, p. 212. 
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author, is said to have flourished before Calulasa, and 
Calinga and Berdwan dispute the honour of being his 
birthplace The inhabitants of the latter celebrate 
an annual jubilee to his honour, passing a whole night 
in representing his drama, and singing his beautiful 
songs* 

Gttagovtnda, or the Songs of Jayadera literally 
translated from the Sanscrit, by Sir Vr llham Jones, in 
the Asiatic Researches, tom 1 , p 2G2, 4to , tom m, p 
185 — 207, Svo , and in hisAVorhs, \ol i p 463 This 
has been translated into German by the Baron T H 
\ Dalberg, under the title of Gttagovtnda, oder die 
Gesange Jayadevas ernes altindischen Dichters, aus 
dem Sanscrit ins Englisclie und aus diesem in Deutsche 
nut Antnerhungen ubeTsetzt, Erfurt, 1802, 8vo See 
Allgem Deutsches Bibl Th lmi, p 74 — 76, and Fr 
Majer in Klaproths Asiat Magazine Bd a An en 
tirely new German translation has since appeared with 
a long preliminary discourse, under the following title 
Gttagovtnda oder Krtschna tier Hirt, ein idylhsclies 
Drama des indischen Dichters layadeca metrisch 
bSarbeitet, von A W Reimschneider, Halle , 1818, 
12mo 

The Sanscrit original was printed by itself m 1808 
with the following Enghsli title The Geetu Gottnda, 
or Songs of Juyudeca in Dei anagan character 

Fragmenta Gitagoundte, m Ollim Tranks Chresto- 
mathia Sanscrita, Monact 1819 

METAPHYSICAL DRAMA 

PrabacT h Chandra day a, or Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect, an allegorical Drama, and Alma Bod Ji, or 
Knowledge of Spirit, translated from tl e Sanscrit, by 

• See S r Y\ 11 am Jones on the Mystical Poelry of Ihe Pers ans and 
Jl odoo in h s \\ orks toI i p 462 or A* it c Researches vol i p 183 
Bvo edt and Catalogue des mss. Sanscn $ p 70 
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Dr. J. Taylor, London , 1812, Svo. The author is 
Chrislma K6sava Misra, (probably only an allegorical 
name,) who in this work, tabes a review of, and opposes 
the various philosophical -systems of the Hindoos. 

* PraboiTh Chandro'daya, that is, the Rising of the 
Moon of Science, an allegorical drama, after the Eng- 
lish version of Dr. J. Taylor, in the Beitragen zur 
Alterthumshunde, mit besonderer Ruchsicht auf das 
* Morgenland, von J. G. Rhode, Berlin, 1820, 8vo; 
heft ii, p. 41 — 99. 

Schlegel’s Ind. Bibliothch, vol. i, p. 36; ii, p. 161. 

HISTORICAL DRAMA. 

Urvasi Vtkrama, or the Hero and the Nymph, by 
Cahdasa. 

Vtkramortasi, or Jlkrama and Urcasi, a drama, by 
Cdlidasa, (in Sanscrit,) Svo. 2s. Parbury and Allen’s 
Catalogue. It is one of the plays translated by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Utlara llama Chcntra, or continuation of the His- 
tory of Rama; a drama in seven acts, by Bhavabhuti, 

(in Sanscrit,) 8vo. 2s. 6d. Parbury and Allen’s Cata- 
logue, 1831. 

Uttara Ram Chenlra; containing the history of the 
family of Rama, after the rcconqucst of Sita, by Ciih- 
dasa. This piece also is one of those Mr. Wilson 
translated into English, see above, p. 209 d . 

Malacikagni mitra, by Cahdasa, published by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mudra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister; a 
drama in^seven acts, by Visa’kha Datta, (in Sanscrit,) 
8vo. 2s. Gd. Parbury and Allen’s Catalogue. One of 

* Wa. wiftfuutL Onm. 4/WiUUj,,’hnn.- e b- V. >jl vmtA’iL.'ffVn. 

the one which precedes it ami Professor V\ ii son’s ootjee »t th« beginning • 
of his translation of this play, that it tt cocudered to base been written by 
BbiTiUilili 
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the plays translated by Mr. Wilson. See Schlegefs 
Incl. Bibl. iij 2, p. 151. i 

A nargh ya-Raghavah, a play by Murari. See Hamil- 
ton’s Catal. des mss. Sanscr.No. cxii; SclilegeVs Ind. 
Bibl. ii, 2, p. 160. 

Chandr&bhishekah, the Coronation of Chandra, ( C/ian- 
draguptar ,) a tragedy. See Asiat. Researches, vol. iv, 
p. xviii*. It is among the manuscripts presented by Sir 
William Jones to the Royal Society, See Catalogue, 
No. 52. 

Hart- Vansa, relates the history of Deo-Cal'yun, 
from whom Wilford believes Deucalion to be derived. 
See Asiat. Res. vol. v, p. 507, or p. 288, Svo. edition. 

COMEDIES. 

Malati and Madhaca, or the Stolen Marriage. This 
is one of the plays translated by Mr. Wilson, previously 
to which, an outline of the plot and a version of part of 
the fifth act, introduced by Mr. Colcbroohe into his 
Essay on Sanscrit Prosody (Asiat. Researches, vol. x.), 
lAd made it known to the English public. See also 
SchlegeVs Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 150. 
v This piece was written by Bhavabhuti, who, Mr. 
Wilson informs us, flourished in the eighth century of 
the Christian era. It is esteemed one of the best San- 
scrit plajs. The same author observes, that there is 
more passion in the thoughts of Bhavabhuti than in 
those of Culidusa, but less fancy; jet in summing up 
their respective merits, he considers him entitled to 

„■ The following is Sir William Jones’s notice of it In the volume of the 
Asiatic Researches referred to '* A most beautiful poem by Somadeva, 
comprising a very long chain of instrncine and agreeable stones, 1-egins 
with the famed revolution of 1‘atiliputra, by the murder of king Nan la 
* nni I hi, eight sons, and the usurpation of ChanJragupta , and the same is 
the subject of a tragedy uj Sanscrit.” 
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even a higher place than his rival ns a poet. See Mr, 
Wilsons’s translation, p. 133. 

Invocation of Carala, from the Mnlati Madhava, n 
Hindoo drama, in Asiatic Journal, IS2G, July, p. 31. 

LaUta Mud/iara, the favourite comedy of Crishna. 
Sec Schlegcl’s Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. ICO. 

The Drama of I'tkrama and Urtasi, or the Hero 
and the Nymph, a comedy by Calidasa: in English, 
translated by II. H. "Wilson, see above, p. 209; 
Sclilegcl's Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 100. 

Carmarupa and Camalata, an ancient Indian drama, 
elucidating the customs and manners of the Orientals, 
translated from the Persian, by Franklin, London , 
1793, 8vo. 

The Mrichchalali, or the Toy Cart, a drama, one 
of the plays translated by Mr. Wilson, who considers 
it a work of great interest as regards both the literary 
and national history of the Hindoos. It is announced 
ns the work of a celebrated king, Sudraka, who, ac- 
, cording to one account, flourished before the birth of 
Christ, and, according to another, one hundred and 
ninety years after it. At whatever time, however, this 
drama may have been written, it displays a very singu- 
lar picture of Indian manners and morals, in .a plot full 
of life, character, and incident. 

Professor Wilson’s translation of it was reviewed at 
great length in the Calcutta Annual Register, 1826, 
and in various journals published at the same place, 
particularly in the India Gazette and John Bull ; again 
in the Asiatic Journal, Jan. 1827. An analysis of the 
piece also will be found in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xlv, p. 43. The Review m the Asiatic Journal was 
translated into French for the Journal Asiatique, Mars, 
1827, etc. It was also published separately under the 
title of, Sur un Drame Indien, par RI. H. H. Wilson? 
traduit en Franjais, par M. Dondey-Dupre, fils* see 
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also Schlcgcl s Ind Bibl 11 , 2, p 149 In tlieAsiat 
Journal, 1826, Dec p 679, there is the translation of 
a Simile from the AfrtchcJialatt f . 

Itatn&cah, a comedy, by Harsha Dewas, kin" of 
Cashmire, who is said to hat e reigned in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, translated into English 
by H H Wilson, see above, p 209 Schlegels Ind 
Bibl n, 2, p 155 

Mahttnaiaka, or the great comedy, in Sanscrit and 
Pracnt, a drama to the honour of Rfima, by Hanuman, 
and published by Madhusudana Misra See Jones s 
Oriental mss No 47, and Catal des mss Sanscr 
p 8, Schlegels Ind Bibl si, 2, p 155 

H&syamata, the Sea of Laughter, a farce in three 
acts, by Jagadisivara It is a bitter satire on kings* 
and ttieir servants, who are described as profligate 
scoundrels, and on priests/ who are represented as 
hypocrites See Sir William Jones s Works, vol vi» 
p 451, Catal des mss Sanscr p 80, and Schlegels 
Ind Bibl n, 2, p 161 

DMtrta Sam&gamaJi, the Assembly of Kjiates, a 
farce m one act See Schlegel s Ind Bibl u, 2,p 1G1 

The following are taken from Professor W ilson s Ap 
pendix to his Hindu Theatre 

Mahattra C/ieritra, a drama m seven acts, ascribed 
to Bhavabhuti The adventures of Rama form the sub 
ject of this piece, and the plot is much the same as 
the story of the Itamayana, but considerably com 
pressed It possesses the same loftiness of sentiment, 
excellence of picturesque description, and power of 
language which distinguish the other works of this 
author 

* In 1806 lie first act of th s comedy was represented by tl e pup Is of 
the 1 leratnre and poetry classes in the ^anscr t college at Calcutta w th 

great I amour and talent and is «a d to have afforded m ch sat sfact on to 
all present V As it Journal IB**? tug p 238 
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Vent Samharah, a drama m six acts. The jilot of 
tliis piece is taken from the Mahabhhrat. It alludes 
to the incident of Draupadi’s being dragged by the 
Veni or braid of hair into tho public assembly ■ a dis- 
grace of a heavy nature, and which was most bitterly 
revenged. 

Malaiil agntmilra, or Agmmitra and Malavtla, a 
comedy in the acts, written by Cahdasa, but it $eems 
uncertain whether the great poet of that name or an- 
other. 

Vtddha Salabkanjtka, or the Statue, a comedy in 
four acts. This piece is a comedy of domestic intrigue, 
and gives a not unentertaining picture of the interests 
and amusements of Hindoo princes in the retirement 
of their liarams. 

PracJianda Pandava, or Offended Sons of Pandu, is 
a Natal a (or most regular kind of drama) in two acts. 
The subject is taken from the Mahabharat ; and the 
piece is written in a simple but powerful style. 

Ilanumttn Natala, a drama in fourteen acts. This 
is an imperfect performance by various bands, describ- 
ing the story of the Ramayana. It was composed in 
the tenth or eleventh century. 

Dhananjaya Vtjaya , a drama in one act, by Kan- 
cliana Acharya. . 

Anergha Jlaghaia, or Murari Natalca, a drama iu 
seven acts. Tins play is most usually known by the 
latter appellation, which it derives from the author, 
whose name was Murari ; but the former is the proper 
title, implying the sacred descendant of Ragliu. Rama 
is the hero of the piece. 

Sareda Ttlala, a piece in one act, of a licentious 
nature, 

Yayati Chentra , a drama in seven acts, by Rudra 
Deva. 
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Dutaugada, or the Mission of . slngada This con 
sists of only four scenes, taken from the Remayana 

Mrtgankalekha, i Natika in four acts, by Viswes 
win 

1 idagdha Madhaca, a pi a} in sev en acts The sub 
ject is taken from the B hay at at, and relates to the 
loves of Cnshna and RAdn It is m fact fbc songs of 
Jayadev a dramatised See above, p 212 

AbJttrama Mam, a drama in seven acts, by Sundara 
Misra 

Madh urantruddha, a drama in eight acts, b) Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lived in the seventeenth cen 
tury It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of Asura Bona, and Amruddha the grands^" of Cnsh 
wa., 3»wd. tbs. defeat and death. nC tfen fenuex by that di 
vimty 

Kansu Badha a drama in seven acts, by Crishni 
Kavi the son of Nnsintra, the subject of vvhich is the 
destruction of Ransa by Cnshna It is little more 
than a re set of the tenth section of the Bfiagarat J*u 
rana, which gives an account of the early life of the 
last incarnation of Vishnu as Cnshna, thrown into dia 
logue It contains but little action, and that martifi- 
cially and disjointedly put together The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate It ' vas P r °b 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century 

Pradyumnha J’ijaya, a drama in sever 1 a ^ts the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymnha the son 
of Cnshna over A ajranabha the sovereign of the Dai 
tyas The story is entirely copied from the flartuansa, 
the last section of the it fahabharat, and is tediously 
spun out It is a work of no imagination Its author 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about the middle of the last ccntuO 
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Sri Dama Chcritra. This is a modem play in fhe 
acts, by Sama Raja Dikshita. The subject of it is 
taken from the tenth section of the Shagavat, anil is 
the elevation of Sidrama or Sudama, the early friend 
of Crishna, to sudden and unexpected affluence in 
requital of his attachment to that deity. It contains 
too much description and too little action; though 
there is some vivacity in the thoughts, and much me- 
lody in the style. 

Dhurtfa Narttatea, a farce in one act, or two Sandhis 
or portions, by the same author as the preceding play, 
and of the same date. Its chief object is to ridicule 
the Saiva ascetics; and though thq language is highly 
laboured, it is neither fanciful nor humorous. 

Dhurtta Samagama, an incomplete manuscript, some- 
what indelicate, but not devoid of humour. Tiie name 
of the author does not appear. 

Hatyarvata , a comic piece in two acts, the work of 
a pundit named Jagaddisa. It is a severe, but grossly 
indelicate satire upon the licentiousness of the Brah- 
mans assuming the character of r eligious merchants, 
the encouragement given to vice by princes, the inefii- 
caey of ministers, and the ignorance of phy sicians and 
astrologers. 

Kautula Suiawa, a farce in two acts, being a satire 
upon princes who addict themselves to idleness and 
6cnsualit), and fail to patronise the Brahmans. It 
contains more humour and less indecency than any 
of the other farces. It is not supposed to be very an- 
cient. 

Chitra Yajua, a drama in five acts, tlie subject of 
which is the celebrated legend of Daksha. 

Iscias, the heterogenous composition of a pundit of 
"Nadi) a about twenty or thirty years ago. It is valu- 
able as conveying some idea of the sort of attempts 
at dramatic composition made by, the present race of 
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Dutaugada, or the Mission of .Attgadci. This con- 
sists of only four scenes, taken fiom the Ramayana. ( 

MriganlaleUia, a Natika m four acts, hy Viswes- 
wara. 

Vtdagdha Madhaca, a play in seven act?. The sub- 
ject is taken from the Bhagavat, and rentes to the 
loves' of Crishna and R&da. It is in fact the songs of 
Jayadeta dramatised. See above, p. 5212. 

Abhirama Mani, a drama in seven acts, hy Sundara 
Misra. 

Madhuraniruddha , a drama in eight acts, hy Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of AsuraBona, and Aniruddha the grandson of Crish- 

m, AefesA of \V»o {tames tW. di- 

vinity. 

Kansa Badha, a drama in seven acts, hy Crishna 
Ravi, the son of Nrisintra, the subject of which is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crishna. It is httle more 
than a re-set of the tenth section of the Bhagaiat Pa- 
rana, which gives an account of the early hfe of the 
Mast incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, thrown into^dia- 
logue. It, contains but little action, and that inartifi- 
cially and disjointedly put together. The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate. It was P r °h* 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pradyumnha Jljaya, a drama in seven acts, the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymfiha the son 
of Crishna, over Vajranabha the sovereign of the Hai- 
ti as. The story is entirely copied from the Hantansa , 
the last section of the Mahabharat , and is tediously 
spun out. It is a work of no imagination. I* s author 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about the middle t>f the last century* 
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Dulaugarla, or the Mission of Ait get cl a. This con- 
sists of only four scenes, taken from the Ramayana. 

Mitgankalcllta, a Nailka in four acts, by Viswes- 
v\ ara. 

l’idagdha Madhava, a play in seven acts. The sub- 
ject is taken from the Bhagarat, and relates to the 
loves of Crishna and R&da. It is in fact the songs of 
Jayadeva dramatised. See above, p. 212. 

Abhirama il lani % a drama in seven acts, by Sundara 
Misra. 

Madhurctniruddha, a drama in eight acts, by Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of Asura Bona, and Aniruddha the grandson of Crish- 
na, and the defeat and death of the former by that di- 
vinity. 

Kansa Badha, a drama in seven acts, by Crishna 
Kavi/tbe son of Nrisintra, the subject of which is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crishna. It is little more 
than a re set of the tenth section of the Bhagarat J*u- 
rana, which gives an account of the early life of the 
’■'last incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, thrown into/lia* 
logue. It, contains but little action, and that in3rtifi- 
cially and disjointedly put together. The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate. It was prob- 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pradyumnha Vijaya , a drama in seven acts, the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymnha the son 
of Crishna, over Vajranabha the sovereign of the Dai- 
tyas. The story is entirely copied from the Ilaricansa, 
the last section of the Mahabharat, and is tediously 
spun out. It is a work of no imagination Its author 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about tlie middle of the last century. 
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Hindoos in Bengal, which is exactly similar to the Im- 
provista Cotnmedia of the Italians. 

Some few other pieces are mentioned among the mss. 
,of Sir William Jones, Hamilton’s Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sariscrits, and Schlegel’s Ind. Bibliotheh, ii, 2; 
but they are either included under some other name in 
the foregoing, or arc of little consequence. » 

TALES. ' 

Salontala-Nalal, a kind of romance, from the drama 
of the same name, r This work was translated from 
the Sanscrit by an inhabitant of Hindoostafi, named 
Afsous, into his native language, and printed in 1814, 
at Fort William, in Roman characters. See above, 

p. 210. . * 

Vriliat Kalhd, a collection of Indian stories, trans- 
‘ lated into English in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, 
and from thence inserted in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, July, 1825. Upakosa, 'one of these, has 
been translated into German in the Abcndzeitung, 
1825, No. 209. • An Indian abridgement of this 
•voluminous collection, is entitled Kathtl Sarit S&gara, 
or, the Sea of the Rivers of Stories. 

Singaassun Buttregsec, or the Thirty -two imaged 
Throne, Sanscrit, in the Devanagari character, orna- 
mented with rude coloured drawings illustrative of 
the story. Manuscript; sec Howell and Stewarts 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 1828. 

Bair is Singhasan, or Fabulous History of Raja Vih- 
ramaditya, as related by the thirty -two statues sup- 
ing his throne, in Bengali, ticrampoor, I SOS, Svo.*» 
Le T rone cnclinnte, contu Imlicn, traduit du Pcrsnn 
par lo Baron Lescallier, New York, 18l~» 2 sols, 
large 8\ o. 

• PneeJ lo rjtVury »n! Allen’* C*t»Io-a« J2«. <«1 »oa«b»» »* 

rnecitimfl. with pUle*. I5« . *nJ in edition, IBlo, Sro. 12* 6J. 
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Va satadalta, by Subandhu, an allegorical romance, 
setting fortli the tlte loves of Camlaspac6tu and the 
princess Vasavadatta, in a very ambiguous style, full of 
Rouble allusions See Colcbrookc’s notice of this work 
in Auntie Researches, vol \ f . 

Data Cum&ra Chanta , or Adventures of the Ten 
Youths, abridged b> Apayja. 

f He op nion of this »orli g vea by Adeluog id the text is quite st 
variance with that of Colebroole in the work referred to The latter uji, 
(Asiatic Researches vol x p 449, 8yo edition ) tb s story is told in 
elegant language, and intermixed with many flowery descript ©ns id a 
poetical style There is an allusion however in Uhavabljti s drama 
( Vidal i snitdAdiv, act !■ ) lo another tale of \ iovaditti a hiring been 
promised by her father to kiog 1 anjsni and giving herself in marriage to 
Udayana. 1 am unable to reconcile this conlrad cnon otherwise thin by 
admitting an idenUty of name and difference of story This passage was 
perhaps misunderstood by the translator, and gate me to the opinion in 
the test. , 

The following is the outline of the story as given by "Colebroole 
" Ciodaspact tu, a young and valiant prlhee son of ChinlSoanf king of 
Cusumapurt, saw SQ a dream a beautiful maiden of whom he became des- 
perately enamoured Impressed with the bel ef that a person such as 
seen by 1 m in his dream bad a feat existence, he resolves to trivet In 
searrh of her and departs ittendesl only by hi* confidant Macxraij la 
" 1 ile reposing under a tree in a forest at the foot of the \ rod hya moon 
tains where they I sited Msearan la overhears two b rdt convening, and 
from lieu discourse he learnt that the pnocett \ imadatti, having re 
yecled sll tie suitors who h»d been assembled by the ling her father for 
her to male choice of k husband bail seen Csndaipaeftu in a dream, la 
which she had even dreamt his name Her confidant. Tamllica seas by 
ler in search ©r the print* was amied in ihe same forest and is dts 
covered there by MacjranJa «' « det vers to the ponce a letter f om (he 
pr ncesv and conducts him to the ling s paltce li« obtains from the 
pnoeeet the avowal of her l»v» j and her confidant Cahti reveals to the 
pnnee the violence of her ps»» <n 

The lovers depsrl (ogetbee but, passing through tie forest U loses 
her ia the 6 ,ll After long so.! ■ usurers fol search «a tie course of 
which he reach** tb* shore ef tlw scs the prince grown draper!* l‘ roe jh 
grief tesolves on death I St at the anowt when h* vs is *'**« la cm 
h man If iota the sea be h*»f* a vote* f era heaves wlwh prom trv la hja 
the nrovvry of t s suitrew and ladiratea li* soviet. \ftev fc»s* taw 
4 aodavpacCts tods a ^rble itatst ll* precis* nwit'.lnrv «f V Suva 
«*atti It g terra to be Ur, Sad the r,e t her fei * ’« for** sv! ttp st 
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Hindoos in Bengal, which is exactly similar to the Im- 
provista Commedia of the Italians. 

Some few other pieces are mentioned among the mss. 
.of Sir William Jones, Hamilton’s Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sanscrits, and Schlegel’s Ind. BibliotheK, ii, 2; 
but they are either included under some other name in 
the foregoing, or arc of little consequence. 

TALES. 

Sakontala-NataJc, a hind of romance, from the drama 
of the same name. » This work was translated from 
the Sanscrit by an inhabitant of Hindoostaft, named 
Afsous, into his native language, and printed in 1814, 
at Fort William, in Roman characters. See above, 

p. 210. 

j Vrihat Katha, a collection of Indian stories, trans- 
lated into English in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, 
and from thence insetted in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, July, 1825. - Upakosa, 'one of these, has 
been translated into German in the Abendzeitung, 
1825, No. 209. An Indian abridgement of this 
■voluminous collection, is entitled KathtX Sarit S Agar a, 
or, the Sea of the Rivers of Stories. 

Singaassun B vliressee, or the Thirty-two imaged 
Throne, Sanscrit, in the Devanagari character, orna- 
mented with rude coloured drawings illustrative of 
the story. Manuscript; see Howell and Stewart’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 1 82S. 

Bains Singhasan, or Fabulous History of Raja Vih- 
ramaditja, as related by the thirtj-two statues sup- 
ing his throne, in Bengali, Scrampoor, ISOS, Svo *. 
Le Trone enchante, conte Indicn, traduit du Person 
par 1c Baron Lcscallier, New York, 1817, 2 voU. 
large 8v o. 

• I’nced in Tatbury anil Allen * Catalogue 12a 6J . wlicre another u 
raentunel, with plates. !£»,, and an edition, lonjon, 1016. 6»o. 12* 6J. 
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VntavarJatta, by Subandhu, an allegorical romance, 
setting forth the the lo\cs of Candaspac6tu ami the 
princess Vas-nniJattu, in a very ambiguous style, full of 
double allusions. Sec Colebrookc’s notice of this work 
in Asiatic Researches, \ol x f . 

Dasa Cum&ra Charita, or Adventures of the Ten 
Youths, abridged by Apayya. 

I The opinion of this wort, given by Adelung in the text, is quite at 
variance with that of Colebrooke in tlie wort referred to The latter says, 
(Asiatic Researches, tot. x, p. 419, 810. edition, > this story is told in 
tlegant language, and intermixed with toany fiowery descriptions 10 a 
poetical style There is an allusion, however, in llhavab&ti's drama 
( Maloti modhirr, tel li ) to another tale, of Vtsavadaui’s having been 
promised by ber father to ting Tanjana, and giving herself in marriage to 
Udayana, I am unable to reconcile this contradiction otherwise than by 
admitting an identity of name and difference of story. This passage was 
perhaps misunderstood by the translator, and gave rise to the opioion 10 
the text , 

The following is the on time ol the story as given by "Colebrooke 
"Caodispaeitu, a joueg and valiant prihee, son of Chmtiaadf ting of 
Ctuumapura, saw in a dream a beautiful maiden, of whom he became des- 
perately enamoured Impressed with ^the belief that a -person, such as 
seen by him in his dream, had a teal existence, he resolves to travel in 
•earth of her and departs, attended only by his confidant hlacsragda 
U tule reposing under a tree in a forest at the foot of the V rnd hya moun- 
tains, where they halted, Maciranda overhears two Turds convening , and 
from their discourse he learns that the princess \ Aiavadattd, having re- 
jected ill the suitors who hid been assembled by the king her father for 
her to mske choice of a husband, bad seen Candatpacftn in a dream, in 
which she had even dreamt his name. Her confidant, TamSIica, sent by 
ler in search ol the pnnee, was armed in the same forest, and is du 
co*«reJ ihere by Vacsraada She derivers to the pnnee a letter from the 
princess and conducts Lira to the king's palace He obtain* from the 
ptmeess ilit avows) of her love , and ler confidant. Calatf reveals to the 
pnnee the violence of ber passion . 

•• The lovers depart together bur, passing through the forest he lose* 
Set 10 the night After long and unsuccessful search, m the course of 
»b ch he rear he* the .bore c f 0* sea. ,be pnnee grown deiperste through 
grief, wolves on death Hut ** lU sawswnt wWn km was *•[*« lo wt 
h.wv»'f into the sea, h* hem a voice from heaven, which promise* to him 
the rtv every of bis mistws, sod isdwaiet the means After some time, 
l*adnp*<4t« tads a marble stats* tht preciie re sera bli are of t itjval 
•Wli, It prove* to be ler, and sic qmu her marble form »nd regains 
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Tale of the Four Simple Brahmans, translated from 
the Sanscrit, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Maj, p 437 
■ — 440 German die vier einfaltigen Bnlimancn, in 

Schlegcl s Ind Bibl 3, p 259 
Aventures de Paramadra, traduites par lAbb/ 
Dubois, avec le teste de 1 original, Paris, 1S2G 

JBeital Pachtsi, or the T went) file Tales ofa Demon, 
( 1 etala, Petal) This collection of stones is attributed 
by some to Sivadasa, and by others to Jambliala 
Datta, etc The original Sanscrit is a composition of 
considerable antiquity , and desen edty popular, it is 
translated into all the dialects spoken in India An 
English version of it, Bcital Pac/usi, or the Twenty - 
five Tales of a Demon, will be found in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1S1G, Julj, p 27, etc Some of these tales 
are given m Scott s additions to the Arabian Nights, 
Entertainments 

SuXa Sajitati, Tales of the Parrot, of which the Per- 
sian 7 vti-^sameh is a translation 

The Tour Dumbies, (hard of hearing,) an Indian talc, 
in Schlegels Ind Bibl ii, 3, p 259 — 2S8 

Loves of Camarupa and Camalatu , an ancient In- 
dian talc, elucidating the customs and manners of the 
orientals, translated from the Persian, bj YV Franklin, 
London, 1793, 8vo 

Ilindcc Storj-Teller, or Entertaining Expositor, in 
the Roman, Persian, and Nagrec character, bj Gil 
christ, Calcutta, 1802, 8vo 

Gtdxar i 7/a/, the Rosebud of the Moment , a trans- 
lation from a Sanscrit work, entitled Parbuden Chanden 
Oudt, Persian, ms Sec Howell and Stew art 8 Oriental , 
Catalogue for 1827, p 91 

an m a l ton ‘'he recount* ihe circumstance* under »b cb sbe »u trans- 
formed into stone llirmg tbus fortunately recovered 1 1* Leloted jirmees* 
the prince proceeds (o bis city w! trt it ey pats n any years 10 nainterropt 
cd happtne** 
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To p. II. Tor the German scholar, may be added 
the second chapter of the first * olume of the Symbolik 
und Mythologic der alien Volker besonders der Grie- 
chen von Dr. Fried. Creuzcr, Leipzig, 181D, 8vo. 
This very learned work contains much valuable matter 
on the subject to which it more immediately refers ; 
but it likewise gives an interesting view of the ancient 
authorities, both native and foreign, upon Hindoo learn- 
ing; and goes deep into the religion of Brahma, as 
well as the cosmogony, philosophy, sciences and ’arts 
of the Hindoos in general. I -am therefore, surprised 
that it should have escaped the notice of M. Adelung. 

Early in the year 1831, Messrs. Parbury, Alleji, 
and Co., announced the speedy publication of a Dic- 
tionary (I large vol. 4to.), in Bengali, Sansciit, and 
English, by the justly celebrated Mr. Houghton. The 
following is a prospectus of the work . This Dictionary 
in addition to what is usually contained in similar com- 
pilations, will have the words traced to their originals, 
studiously avoiding whatever is fanciful in the deriva- 
tion of the Urn'idi, and other Sanscrit words of doubt- 
ful origin; a distinction that must increase the value 
and importance of its derivations. The originals of 
all words introduced into the Bengali language from 
the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and other 
’languages, are likewise given. A copious index is 
added, which, it is anticipated, will be highly ser- 
viceable to the scientific student; hut particularly to 
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Tale of the Four Simple Brahmans, translated from 
the Sanscnt, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Maj, p 437 
— 440 German die Tier emfaltigen Brahmanen, m 
Schlegel s Ind Bibl n, 3, p 250 

A* enlures de Paramadra, traduites par lAbbe 
Dubois, avec le te\te de 1 original, Parts , 182G 
Bettal Pachist, or the T went} five Tales of a Demon, 
( J etala, Belal) This collection of stories is attributed 
by some to Sivadasa, and by others to Jambhala 
Datta, etc Tile original Sanscnt is a composition of 
considerable antiquity, and deservedly popular, it is 
translated into all the dialects spoken in India An 
English version of it, Bctlal Pacftisi, or the Twent} 
five Tales of a Demon, will be found in the Asiatic 
Journal, 181G, July, p 27, etc Some of these tales 
are given in Scott s additions to the Arabian Nights, 
Entertainments 

SuXa Saptati, Tales of the Parrot, of winch the Per 
sian 'lull jSftmelt is a translation 

The Four Dumbies, (hard of hearing,) an Indian tale, 
in Schlegel s Ind Bibl n, 3, p 259— 2S3 

IiO\es of Camurupa and Camalalu , an ancient In 
dian tale , elucidating the customs and manners of the 
orientals, translated from the Persian, by IV TranUm, 
London 1793, 8vo 

Hindee Stor} Teller, or Entertaining Expositor, in 
the Roman, Persian, and Nagree character, b} Gil 
chnst Calcutta, 1802 8vo 

GtiLar t Hal the Rosebud of the Moment , a trans 
lation from a isanscrit work, entitled Parbtiden Clianden 
Oudi, Persian, ms See Howell and Stewart s Oriental 
Catalogue for 1S27, p 91 

ao mat on She recount* (Ac c rcumstauees no tier n ft eft the trtt trsai 
formed into (tone Haring thus fortunately recovered his beloved ]>r nee** 
the prince proceeds to b s c ty where they pass many years in unmterrupt 
c<] happ ness 
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To p. II. For the German scholar, may be added 
the second chapter of the first ■volume of the Symbolih 
und Mythologic dcr alien Volker besonders der Grie- 
chen von Dr. Fried. Creuzer, Leipzig, 1819, 8vo. 
This very learned work contains much valuable matter 
on the subject to which it more immediately refers ; 
but it likewise gives an interesting view of the ancient 
authorities, both native and foreign, upon Hindoo learn- 
ing; and goes deep into the religion of Brahma, as 
well as the cosmogony , philosophy, sciences and arts 
of the Hindoos in general. I nm therefore, surprised 
that it should have escaped the notice of M. Adelung. 

Early in the year 1831, Messrs. Parbury, Allcji, 
and Co., announced the speedy publication of a Dic- 
tionary (1 large vol. *1 to.), in Bengali, Sanscrit, and 
English, by the justly celebrated Air. llaugbton. The 
following is a prospectus of the work : This Dictionary 
in addition to what is usually contained in similar com- 
pilation*, will have the words traced to their originals, 
studiously avoiding whatever is fanciful in the deriva- 
tion of the Unodi, and other Sanscrit words of doubt- 
ful origin; a distinction that must increase the value 
mul importance of its derivations. The originals of 
all words introduced into the Bengali language from 
the Arabic, Persian, Turkidi, Hindustani, and other 
languages, are likewise given. A copious index is 
added, which, it is anticipated, will be highly ser- 
viceable to the scientific student; but particularly to 
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the Botanist, as every tiling which recent investigation 
Ins rendered positive has been embodied in this work, 
and exact references' given to the authorities from 
•which they are taken, such as the Asiatic Researches, 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Publications of Mr H. T Colcbrooke, etc 
To p 54 hobita liutnalur, or Collection of Sung 
sknt Proverbs in Popular Use, translated into Bengalee 
and English, compiled by Neel Rutna Holdar, Cal- 
cutta, 1830 

To p GG Broughton’s (Thos ) Selections from the 
Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, arranged and trans- 
lated, with a preface on the Literature of the Hin- 
doos, London,. 18 14, 8vo 

Vedan Modi Taring tm, or A Description or the Dif- 
ferent Religious Sects and Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
translated from the Sanscrit into English by Maharaja 
Kalcekishen Bahadur, Calcutta, 1831 

The Mj thology of the Hindoos, with notices of va- 
rious Mountain and Island Tribes inhabiting the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands , and 
an Appendix comprising the minor Avatars, and the 
Mythological and Religious terms, etc etc of the 
Hindoos, with plates illustrative of the principal Hin- 
doo Deities, etc , by Charles Coleman, e«q , London, 
1832, 4to. 

To p 136 A neat edition of Menu, with notes, has 
recently been published at Pari3 by 31 Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps, which is in a great measure founded 
on that of Mr Haughton A fourth has just appeared 
at Calcutta -under the title of Manusanhita , the In- 
stitutes of Menu with the Commentary of Kulluha 
Bliatta, published under the authority of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, 2 vols 8vo 1830-31 
The Mitalshara, A Compendium of Hindoo Law, 
by 3 ynanesvara, founded on the texts of kajnavalkja, 
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the Botanist, as every thing which recent investigation 
has rendered positive has been embodied in this work, 
and exact references given to the authorities from 
which they are taken, such as the Asiatic Researches, 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Publications of Mr H T Colebrooke, etc 

To p 54 Kobitci Rutnalur, or Collection of Sung 
skntPrmerbs in Popular Use, translated into Bengalee 
and English, compiled by Neel Rutna Holdar, Cal 
cutla, 1830 

To p 66 Broughton's (Thos ) Selections from the 
Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, arranged and trans 
lated, with a preface on the Literature of the Hin- 
doos, London,* 1814, Svo 

Vedan Modi Tanngtm, or A Description or the Dif 
ferent Religious Sects and Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
translated from the Sanscrit into English by Maharaja 
Kalcekishen Bahadur, Calcutta, 1831 

The Mj thology of the Hindoos, with notices of va- 
rious Mountain and Island Tribes inhabiting the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands , and 
an Appendix comprising the minor Avatars, and the 
Mythological and Religious terms, etc etc of the 
Hindoos, with plates illustrative of the principal Hin- 
doo Deities, etc , by Charles Coleman, e«q , London, 
1832, 4to 

Top 13G A neat edition of Menu, with notes, has 
recently been published at Pans by M Loisolcur 
Dcslongchamps, which is in a great measure founded 
on that of Mr Hiughton A fourth has just appeared 
at Calcutta "under the title of Manusanlnta , the In 
stitutes of Menu with the Commentary of hulhika 
Rhtttta, published under the authority of the Com- 
mittee or Public Instruction, 2 vols 8io ISoO-Jl 
1 be Milalshara, A Compendium of Hindoo I aw, 
by A ijnanesvara, founded on tbe texts of ^ ajnaialkya. 
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thonty of the Committee of Public Instruction it Cal 
cutta, 1830. 

To p 814 Vikrama and Urtasi , a drama, by Cah- 
dasa, printed m Sanscnt also by tbe same Committee, 
1830 

Top 815 The Mriehchakalt, a Corned j, by Su 
drakar Raja, with a commentary explaining the Pra- 
ent passages (in Sanscrit), Calcutta, 1830, 8vo 

In conclusion it may not be considered irrelev ant to 
the object of the present compilation, to notice a kind 
of literary curiosity in the shape of an original work, 
composed in Sanscrit, by the very learned Dr Mill, 
Principal of Bishop’s College at Calcutta This is en- 
titled Sn-Chnshtasangtta, or the Sacred History of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Book I, comprising lus in- 
fancy ( Ycshutpattiparca) and is an attempt to exhibit 
the historical truths of Christianity in a dress bor- 
rowed from tbe metrical legends of the Hindoos, for 
which purpose the author lias made choice of the plain 
Btylc and easy versification of the great standard my- 
thological epics of Yyasa and Valmihi To the whole 
is subjoined a genealogical and chronological table 
{also in Sanscrit, and entitled C/irtshtaransarah,) of 
our Lords descent from Adam, Calcutta, 18Jl,8vo 
M e may also mention another work by the same au- 
thor, under the title of Proposed Version of Theolo- 
gical terms, with a view to Uniformity in Translations 
Of the Holy Scriptures, etc into the various languages 
of India, part i, Sanscrit, with remarks on Dr Mills 
proposed renderings, by II I! M ihon, printed at 
Bishops College Prc«s, Ito (no dati) 
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